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CHAPTER I. 



On the 7th of September, 1827, we recrossed the 
Canadian frontier, and found ourselves once more 
in the United States. Our route lay along Lake 
Champlain, in a very crowded steam^boat, filled 
with tourists on their return from the North, men 
of business proceeding to New York, and a large 
party of Irish emigrants, who, for reasons best 
known to themselves, had not chosen to settle in 
the Canadas, but to wander farther south in quest 
of fortune. 

There is always, more or less, an air of sadness 
in the look of newly arrived emigrants. They 
have abandoned one country, without having as 
yet gained a new one — they have no home — they 
are uncertain as to the future, and have probably 
few pleasurable recollections of the past — and 
therefore, at such moments, they are little sustain* 
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ed under priyations and cares, by reflections re** 
moved from the scenes round about them. 

I was much struck by the appearance of a female, 
better dressed than the rest of the group of stran* 
gers, sitting apart from all the others, on a bundle 
containing her scanty store of worldly goods and 
gear, tied up in a threadbare handkerchief. Her 
&ce, which was covered with a much-worn black 
lace veil, was sxmk between her knees, so that her 
brow seemed to rest upon her open hands, which, 
however, I could not well distinguish behind the 
veil, as it hung down to the deck, while every part 
of her dress fell so gracefully about her, that I was 
reminded of a weeping figure, in a similar atti- 
tude, in Raphael's celebrated Loggie. This casual 
association immediately carried my thoughts back 
to the countries I had left beyond the Atlantic, and 
I could not help suspecting, from the appearance 
of grief in thi8 desolate exfle, that her mind's eye, 
and with it the best feelings of her breast, might 
be equally far from the present scene, but alas ! 
probably without one ray of hope to lighten her 
path back again. 

On the 8th of September, we made a delightful 
voyage along Lake George, freely acknowledging 
that we had come at last to some beautifrd scenery 
in the United States — beautiful in every respect, 
and leaving nothing to wish for. I own that Lako . 
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George exceeded my expectations as far as it ex- 
ceeds the power of the Americans to overpraise 
it, which is no small compliment. I began now to 
suspect, however, that they really preferred many 
things which have no right to be mentioned in the 
same day with this finished piece of Lake scenery* 
At all events, I often heard Lake George spoken 
of by them, without that degree of animation of 
which they were so lavish on some other, and as I 
thought, very indifferent topics of admiration. 

It is difficult, I must confess, to discover precise-^ 
ly what people feel with respect to scenery ; and I 
may be wrong in supposing so many of my Trans* 
atlantic friends insensible to its influence* But 
certainly during our stay in the country, while we 
heard many spots lauded to the utmost length that 
words could go, we had often occasion to fancy 
there was no genuine sentiment at the bottom of 
all this praise* At the time I speak of, this was a 
great puzzle to me ; and I could not understand 
the apparent indifference shown to the scenery of 
this beautiful Lake by most of our companions* 
Subsequent experience, however, led me to see 
that where the fine arts are not steadily cultivated 
—where in fact there is little taste for that descrip- 
tion of exceUence, and not very much is known 
about it, there cannot possibly be much hearty ad- 
miration of the beauties of nature* 
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Of aU Idnds of nayigation that by steam is cei^ 
isanly the most unpleasant. There is, I fear, but 
a ch<nce of miseries amongst the Tarions methods 
of travelling by water, while that which is pre* 
sent, like pains in the body, seems always the very 
worst. The only way to render the sea agreeable, 
is to make it a profession, to live upon it, and to 
consider all its attendant circumstances as duties. 
Then, certainly, it becomes among the most de- 
lightful of all lives. I can answer, at least, for my 
own feelings in the matter, for I have gone on 
liking it more and more every day, since I first 
put my foot on board ship, more than six and twen- 
ty years ago. 

But it is a very different story when the part of 
a passenger is to be enacted — ^a miserable truth 
which holds good whether the water be salt or 
fresh, or whether the vessel be moved by wind, or 
steam, or oars. Fortunately our passage down; 
Laike George was in the day-time, for just as we 
had reached almost the end of this splendid piece 
of water, we heard a fearful crash — bang went the 
walking beam of the engine to pieces, and there 
we lay like a log on the water. But the engineer 
liad no sooner turned off the steam, than the pro- 
digious fizzing, together with the sound of the bell, 
which was instantly set a-rin^ng, aided by the 
shouts of the crew» gave alarm to those on shoreit 
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In a few minutes half a dozen boats shot out 
from imder the high bank near the village of Cald« 
well, and towed us speedily to land. This was a 
shortlived distress, therefore, and rather pietu-' 
resque and interesting upon the whole, as the 
twilight was just about to close, and the magnifi- 
cent scenery of Lake George, being reduced to oniB 
mass of deep shade, became still more impressive,* 
I thought, than it had been even in full daylight. 
But we had experienced the true joys of a 
steam-boat during the previous night when ma- 
king the voyage from North to South along Lake 
Champlain. The machinery was imusually noisy, 
the boat weak and tremulous, and we stopped, 
backed, and went on again, at no fewer than eleven 
different places, at each of which there was such 
a racket, that it was impossible to get any rest* 
If a passenger did manage to doze off, under the 
combined influence of fatigue, and the monotonous 
sound of the rumbling wheels, which resembled 
eight or ten muffled kettle-drums, he was sure to 
be awakened by the quick " tinkle ! tinkle !" of the 
engineer's bell,, or the sharp voice of the pilot call- 
ing out " Stop her !" or he might be jerked half 
out of his birth by a sound thump s^ainst the dock 
or wharf. If these were not enough, the rattle and 
bustle of lowering down the boat was sure to ba- 
nish all remaining chance of deep. 
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In the calnn tkere was suspended a great sta* 
ring lamp, trembling and waving about, in a style 
to make even a sailor giddy. While underneath 
its rays were stretched numberless weary passen- 
gers — some on mattresses spread on the deck, 
others on the lockers, or on the bare planks— the 
▼ery picture of woe, like the field of battle after 
the din of war has ceased. Amongst these pros- 
trate objects of compassion, varic^us stray passen* 
gers might be seen picking theif Way, hunting 
for their bags and cloaks, and talking all night, 
in utter disr^ard of the unhappy wretches cooped 
yp in the sleepless sleeping-births round about 
them. At every stopping place, fresh parties either 
came on board, or went away, or both, so that the 
overcrowded cabin was one scene of buzz ! buzz ! 
during this very long night. 

I went upon deck once or twice, when worried 
almost to death by the incessant bustle, but the 
scenery was not very interesting ; for though the 
mo(m was only a little past, or a little before the 
full, I ibiget which, and the sky overhead clear 
and sparkling, the lower atmosphere was filled 
with a muggy sort of red haze or smoke, arising, 
I W9S told, from the forests on fire, which gave a 
ghastly appearance to the villages and trees, seen 
through such a choky medium. On one occasion 
only, when this mist cleared oflF a Kttk, I was 
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much struck with the appearance of a towu near 
usy and I asked an American gentleman what place 
. it was. " Oh ! don't you know ? That is Flatts- 
burgh — and there is the very spot where our Com- 
modore Macdonough defeated the English squa- 
dron."— rl went to bed again. 

On the 9th of September, we drove to Saratc^ 
Springs from CddweU, a distance of twenty-seven 
miles, which cost us nine hours jolty travelling 
over hilly roads, in a most intensely hot and dusty 
^y« On driving up to the door of an immense 
hotel, called the Congress Hall, the steps of the 
4;arriage were let down by a very civil sort of gen- 
tleman, whom we took for the master of the house, 
or at least the head waiter, and were much flat- 
tered accordingly ; but the question he asked dis- 
pelled these visions of prompt reception. ^' Pray, 
sir," he asked in great haste, ^^ do you go away to- 
morrow morning ?" 

'^ To-morrow morning ? No ! what put that 
in your head ?" 

^' Do you go in the afternoon then, sir ?" 

** Not I, certainly," was my answer ; " but what 
makes you in such a hurry to set us a-going again, 
when we are tired to death and half choked with 
dust?" 

Before he could muster a reply, or put another 
question, a smart, brushing kind of man, with a full 
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drab coat reaching to the dust, stepped in luetween 
U8, and with more bows in two minntes than Ifaad 
seen altogether since landing in America, wished 
us a dozen good days and congiatulations on our 
return from Canada, and reminded me of a pro- 
mise I had made to emjdo j him if I should wanA 
liis asnstance. 

'^ Well !" said I, trying to get past, '^ what is it 
you would be at ? I don't want any thing but a 
little rest and some dinner.'' 

'^ O yes, to be sure, rar," said hoih. these busy 
gentlemen at once; and pulling out cards from 
their pockets, let me understand that they were 
rival stage proprietors on the line of road between 
the Springs and Albany. In our subsequent jour^- 
ueys amongst the woods, we often thought, with a 
sigh, of this solitary instance of empressement, and 
would have given a great deal, sometimes, to have 
been thus encumbered with help. It did so happen^ 
by the way, that we mefone of these obliging per- 
sonages again, far away in the south, after we had 
travelled more than a thousand miles from this 
spot; when we learnt that he was a complete bird 
of pas8age,-*carrying his horses and carriages t6 
the south in the winter; and accompanying the £k>ck 
of travellers back again to the north as soon as the 
sickly season set in at Charleston. 

As the dinner hour was past, we had to wait a 
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•long while Before we got any thing to eat. This 
we had expected ; but our disappointment was more 
serious and lasting when we found that nearly all 
the company had gone away not only , from this 
watering-place, but also from Ballston, another 
fashionable resort of great celebrity in the neigh«- 
bourhood. D uring. the hot season of the year — when 
-the greater part of the United States becomes 
unhealthy, or otherwise . disagreeable as a resi- 
dence, even to the most acclimated natives, as the 
local expression is — the inhabitants repair to th^ 
North, to these two spots in particular, which are 
•consequently much crowded during July and Au- 
gust, and sometimes during September. A few 
days of cool weather, however, had occurred just 
before we arrived, which acted as a signal fojr 
breaking up the company, so that when the great; 
bell rung for supper, the whole party consisted of 
only foiirteen, instead of a hundred and fifty^ who 
had sat down ten days before. 
. Had we, been sooner aware of the chance of 
missing the company at the Springs, we might per- 
haps have managed to pay our visit at a better 
moment, as such a meeting of the inhabitants^from 
all the different States would have been a sight ex- 
tremely interesting to strangers. I was also cu- 
rious to see. how the Americans, a people so eter- 
nally occupied and wound up to business^ would 

a2 
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manage to let thonsdiTes down into a state of pro^ 
f eased idleness. 

Lake (jeorge, Sarati^a, and Ticonderoga, wliich 
we visited, are all classical and popolar spots in 
American history, while their names will doubtless 
recall many painful recollections to Englidi per- 
sons, who are old enough to remember the unfor- 
tunate details of the American revolutionary war. 
But, of course, it is far otherwise in a country, 
where all the circumstances connected with that 
important event are treasured up in the memory, 
to be brought forward as subjects of triumph upon 
ev^y occasi<m. There they f umidi a never-end- 
ing theme of rejoicing, especially to the compa- 
ny at the Springs, whose guide-books are full of 
the details of Greneral Bui^yne's surrender, and 
our oth^ mishaps at Saratoga. The names even 
of die subordinate officers who figured in those 
days, are taught by a kind of catechism at the 
schools, in order to render them familiar to the 
memory of every American, of whatever age or sex. 

There is certainly no harm in tiiis — it is quite 
natural and proper — and as their history is short, 
and fertile with incidents of a nature pleasing to 
their national vanity, it would be the most unrea- 
sonable thing in the world for a stranger to com- 
plain of, however often, or however disagreeably, 
it may ha|^n to cross his path. 
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- On llie other hand, the Americans ought, I 
think, to remember, that good reasons may perhaps 
•exist for onr little acquaintance with such matters ; 
yet I have often met with people in that country 
who could scarcely believe me sincere, and thought 
I must be surely jesting, when I declared my en- 
tire ignorance of many military imd political events 
of the period alluded to, so momentous to them, 
however, that every child was familiar with their 
minutest details. And they would hardly credit me 
when I said I had never once heard the names of 
men, who, I learnt afterwards, were highly distin- 
guished, on both sid^ during the revolutionary 
war. 

The same remark applies to every part of our 
very limited knowledge of America, and all her 
concerns past and present; and while the inhabi- 
tants of that country suppose themselves — ^with 
what degree of justice may perhaps be gathered 
from the sequel — to be minutely acquainted with 
every thing which has passed or is now passing 
in England, they have no patience for the profound 
state of ignorance in which the English confessed- 
ly remain with respect to them. 

I must say, that I have always thought this sort 
of soreness on their part a little unreasonable, 
and that our friends over the water give them- 
selves needless mortification about a mutter, which 
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^apposed we ought, on many accounts, to have no 
inconsiderable acquaintance. ^ 

Whether, upon the whole, it is better or worse 
for us, in a speculative point of view,' that we lost 
the colonies, the mortifying fact is, we did lose 
them, after a contest in which we were worsted. 
We tried to keep them, and we could not ; or, at 
all events, we did not. Consequently, as far as the 
„».«.„^., gc^ i., 6.^uLJh« centre* 
very inviting as historical incidents for Englishmen 
to dwell upon. Our sires and grandsires who lived 
in those days, who had friends and relatives enga^ 
ged in the contest, or who merely marked the pror 
gress of the war, from its first disaster to its ul* 
timate failure, have had little pleasure in recount- 
ing to the present generation events so mortifying 
to our national vanity : and we, who were then 
either not in being, or mere children, could have 
no agreeable motive, as we grew up, to tempt us to 
investigate such a subject for ourselves, or to listen 
to the tale told us by our sehioxs, in the bitterness 
of their spirit. Even if we didr hear it spoken of 
by thetii, it was always in terms which never en^^ 
couraged us to push our enquiries further, or dis^ 
posed lis to think very kindly of the new coun-v 
tries, which had gained their point in spite of all 
our efforts to the contrary. ' 

Thus it ha3 happened, that in America the original 
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•actors in the scene, their children, and the ttict 
that has since gi*own up, have been stimulated by 
a thousand inspiring motives to dwell constantly, 
and with delighted interest, upon the minutest de- 
tails of that period*— to speak and to listen to all 
that could be said — to fight all the battles, and slay 
all the slain, over and over again — in order, as they 
allege, to draw practical inferences from the events 
of those days applicable to the present state of 
affairs. While we, on this side of the Atlantic, 
in the old Mother Coimtry, who have been robbed 
•of our young, are not only left without any en- 
«ouragement to speak or think of such things with 
pleasure at this hour of the day, but, in times past, 
have been deterred by every motive of national and 
of personal pride acting in concert, from making 
such enquiries* 

It is a very true and schoolboy maxim in the 
theory of education, that no part of history should 
be neglected merely because it may chance to be 
unpalatable ; but as there is nothing so congenial 
to the mind, or which acts so steadily upon it, as 
the removal of ideas a£fording rather pain than 
pleasure, the neglect of that branch of study rela- 
ting to the American Revolution, and the interve- 
ning political events, has followed, I suspect in- 
evitably, in England. Possibly it might have been 
otherwise, though even this I do not think v«ry 
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probable, if the interval wbicb has elapsed sinii^ 
the year 1783 — ^the date of the American Peace- 
had been a mere commonplace leaf in history ; or 
if we had imitated America in maldng it an avow- 
ed point of national policy, to take as little share 
as possible in the events which were passing in 
Europe during that turbulent period. 

The question is not, who was right or who was 
wrong, but how stands the fact? The French 
Revolution, within a few years after the American 
war, burst out like a volcano at our very doors, 
and, as a matter of necessity, from which there was 
absolutely no escape, engrossed all our thoughts. 
Then came the rise of Napoleon, followed by hos- 
tile coalitions of mighty empires — threats of inva- 
sion of our own shores — and the destruction of our 
allies. Presently arose, to cheer our prospect, num- 
berless actions of an opposite character, by land 
and by sea — from Seringapatam to Waterloo, from 
the First of June to Trafalgar — East Indian con- 
quests — the Peninsular war — and the Campaigns 
on the Continent. These great events, it must be 
remembered, were not transient in themselves, or 
in their consequences, but endured from year to 
year, in dreadful trials of national strength, with- 
out any intermission of excitement, through the 
greater part of the lives of the present generation ; 
and I will now ask— as I have often asked — any 
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'^midiA Amerkan, Itow it would have iMen |iOBsi- 
hle tur MS U>I(#ok across the nunia'teiiqiest of «ii^ 
'iUvt^, in (mier to take a dktinct view, ofr anv ^view 
<at ull, of a countrj' lyii<g «o fer -firom i» as Atimv 
i'icci, wluclir professedly, and iqiou principlfi, i»f^ 
aiiuu»t ao abare in these absorfoiiig topics, calcii- 
lated to brace every aerve, and lo call into «ner- 
;getic exercise everj iaciitey of our jninds ! 

Various other circumstancseB contfibated Id ve* 
^ov€ America irom our thou^^its, lieBides -flie p^ 
liticHl iact^f Jier citisens choosing to iffiBp,perBiiit- 
ally, 60 completely adoof iram u&, ^and from all — 
^ood or bad — v^hichooaoeEned the 3»eBt afthe^worM. 
Xu the £r«t place, theor form of igoverxEment, 
the «(iaauer ixi which it -wai^ aflirnirktered, «f) i&r . 
these weire hcov^Ut to •our XMytaoe W 1^ «figiit i 
te^ course Jkept uf» between us, kadi notifaiag im 
to aitU:act ^wr giood-'viU, bol^ « dv c>oatnay» 
)»0Qre i:«|HJi£xuust tbo all oar preoonmTied notioss 
4^ tjUese srfJbjects, — nodons wiud& had grown witk 
ou^* SJU'<ejajgtJI^ and flourasbed with <Nir success, and 
whme SfOui^dA^ess ^^ecasional £ulures, such as that 
iu Ameru^m, mily tended to establish more firmly 
in our miwia, 

lu tliie m:%i pkice, the Americans took no pains, 
or, if i]i^y dUl^ they failed in making us acquaint- 
^, in a p#piili^ ^^yf with what they were actual- 
ly di^mg, Tlmy oontributed no great share ta the 
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general stock of Letters, little to our stock of 
Science, and scarcely aiiy thing of importance to 
that of the Fine Arts ; while, according to all our 
Tiews of the matter, they had actually made a re* 
irograde movement in the principles and practice 
of government. Neither do I think it will be con- 
tended, even by themselves, that they added much 
to what was already known in Europe, as to the 
philosophy of nianners, of morals, or of any other 
branch of intellectual refinement. Thus, they can- 
not, or, when brought to close quarters, they sel- 
dom deny, that they have done scarcely any thing 
as yet to attach us to them, by the ordinary means 
through which other nations have been cemented 
together in cordial alliance of kindred sentiment, 
however torn apart, occasionally, by political con- 
tests. In the case of France, for example, though 
it has long been the popular fashion to call us na- 
tural enemies, there exists permanently, through 
the hottest wars, a spirit of generous rivalry and 
of cordial international respect, which both parties 
delight to cherish — ^but of which, alas ! there are 
but feeble traces in our relations with America— 
and not the slightest spark, I greatly fear, in theirs 
with us. V 

What might have been the result at this day had 
their form of government, and its practical opera- 
tion, together with the frame-work of their society^ 
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been less repulsive to English feelings and habits 
of lliought on such matters, I do not say — nor is 
it my purpose now to enquire whether or not they 
are to blame for haidng contributed so little to our 
knowledge, or for having taken so small a share 
in the struggles for the cause of liberty in which 
we were engaged. The well-known facts above sta- 
ted, are all I vrish to dwell upon at present. They 
are as undeniable, as their consequences have been 
inevitable ; and as long as things remain in Ame- 
rica in their present state, the circumstances I hava 
referred to will be, as I conceive, also quite irre- 
mediable. The artificial structure of society in the 
two countries is, besides, so dissimilar in nearly all 
respects ; and the consequent difference in tJxKV 
cupations, opinions, and feelings of the two people, 
on almost every subject that can interest either, 
is so great, and so very striking, even at the first 
glance, that my surprise is not why we should have 
been so much estranged from one another in sen- 
timent, and in habits, but how there should still 
remain — ^if indeed there do remain — any consider- 
able points of agreement between us. 

It will place this matter in a pretty strong light 
to mention, that during more than a year that I 
was in America — although the conversation very 
often turned on the politics of Europe for the last 
thirty years— >I never, but in one or two 
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instances, hes^rd a word tliat implied the smallest 
^^^e of sympathy with the exertions which Eng- 
land, single-handed, had so long made to sustain 
the drooping cause of freedom. 

It will be obvious, I think, upon a little reflec- 
tion, how the same causes hare not operated in 
America to keep her so entirely ignorant of Eng- 
land, as we in England are of America. 

Nearly all that she has of letters, of arts, and of 
science, has been, and still continues to be, import- 
ed from us, with little addition or admixture of a 
domestic growth or manufacture. Nearly all that 
she learns of the proceedings of the other parts of 
the world, also comes through the same channel, 
England — ^which, therefore, is her chief market for 
every thing intellectual as well as commercial. 
Thus, in a variety of ways, a certain amount of ac- 
quaintance with what is doing amongst us is trans- 
mitted, as a matter of course, across the Atlantic. 
After all, however, say what they please, it is but 
a very confused and confined sort of acquaintance 
which they actually possess of England. There 
was, indeed, hardly any thing in the whole range 
of my enquiries in the United States, that proved 
more different from what I had been led to expect, 
than this very point. At first I was surprised at 
the profundity of their ignorance on this subject ; 
thoi^h I own it is far short of our ignorance of 
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manage to let themaelTes down into a state of pro- 
fessed idleness. 

Lake George, Saratoga, and Ticonderoga, wUch 
we visited, are all classical and popular spots in 
American history, while their names will doubtless 
recall many painful recollections to English per- 
sons, who are old enough to remember the unfcNr- 
tunate details of the American revolutionary war. 
But, of course, it is far otherwise in a country, 
where all the circumstances connected with that 
important event are treasured up in the memory, 
to be brought forward as subjects of triumph upon 
«very occasion. There they fumidb a never-end- 
ing theme of rejoicing, especially to the compa- 
ny at the Springs, whose gidde-books are full of 
the details of Grenearal Bui^yne's surrender, and 
our other mishaps at Saratoga. ' The names even 
of the subordinate officers virfao figured in those 
dayB, are taught by a kind of catechism at the 
schools, in order to render them familiar to the 
memory of every American, of whatever age or sex. 

There is certainly no harm in this — it is quite 
tiatural and proper — and as their history is short, 
and fertile with incidents of a nature pleasing to 
their national vanity, it would be the most unrea- 
sonable thing in the world for a stranger to com- 
plain of, however often, or however disagreeably, 
it may hajq^n to cross his path. 
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"' On Ae other hand, the Americans ought, I 
think, to remember, that good reasons may perhaps 
•exist for otir little acquaintance with such matters ; 
yet I have often met with people in that country 
who could scarcely believe me sincere, and thought 
I must be surely jesting, when I declared my en- 
tire ignorance of many military and political events 
of the period alluded to, so momentous to them, 
however, that every child was familiar with their 
minutest details. And they would hardly credit me 
when I said I had never once heard the names of 
men^ who, I learnt afterwards, were highly distin- 
gidshed, on both sides, during the revoluticmary 
war. 

The same remark applies to every part of our 
very limited knowledge of America, and all her 
concerns past and present ; and while the inhabi- 
tants of that coimtry suppose themselves — ^with 
what degree of justice may perhaps be gathered 
from the sequel — to be minutely acquainted with 
every thing which has passed or is now passing 
in England, they have no patience for the profound 
state of iguOTance in which the English confessed- 
ly remain with respect to them. 

I must say, that I have always thoi it this sort 
of soreness on their part a little ii lable, 
awl that our friends over the wa * give t 
selves needless mortification about a i , whi 
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get all about a quarrel, great or small, tlie moment 
the fight is over, and they have shaken hands with 
their enemy in testimony of such compact. 

At the same time, I cannot, and never did deny^ 
that there existed amongst us a considerable d»* 
gree of unkindly feeling towards America ; but tins 
I contended was ascribable, not by any meana ta 
past squabbles, recent or remote, but almost exdiH 
sively to causes actually in operation, in their foil 
force, at the present moment, and lying far deeper 
than the memory of those by-gone wars, the de« 
tails of which have long been forgotten, even hp 
the few eye-witnesses who remain, and about whidbi 
the English of the present day are either profound* 
ly ignorant, or — which comes to the same thing— 
profoundly indifferent. Be the causes, however, 
what they may, the curious fact of our mutual ig-^ 
norance is indisputable. At least so it appears to 
me ; and I have good reason to believe, that such is* 
the opinion of almost every foreigner, Continental, 
as well as English, who has visited America. We, 
however, in England, as I have said before, frank- 
ly and fully admit our very small acquaintance with 
that country; whereas the Americans, probably 
with as much sincerity, proclaim their perfect ac- 
quidntance with England. The conclusion is odd 
enough : both parties are satisfied — they are con- 
vinced that they know all about us ; and we are 
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perfectly conscious tliat we know nothing about 
them. 

While, therefore, I may perhaps indulge myself 
in the expectation of being able to furnish some 
slight information to people on this side of the 
water respecting that country, I have had far too 
much experience of the hopeless nature of the con- 
▼erse of the proposition, to attempt changing the 
opinions of the Americans as to what is passing 
in England. On this topic, indeed, to use the 
words of Burke in speaking of another nation, the 
inhabitants of the United States are^ it is to be fear* 
ed, pretty nearly — treason-proof. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



The hotel in which we found ourselves lodged 
at the Springs of Saratoga, was of great magnitude, 
as may be inferred from the size of the verandah 
or piazza in front, which measured eighty paces 
in length, and twenty-five feet in height. The 
public rooms, also, were large and handsome, and 
no fewer than 120 beds were made up in this one 
building. But with all this show, there was still 
some want of keeping, and many symptoms of haste, 
in every thing, indicated chiefly by the absence of 
innumerable minor luxuries. On the day we ar- 
rived, for example, we wished one of the windows 
of the dining-room kept open; but there had not 
yet been time to place any counterpoises, nor even 
any bolts or buttons to hold it up. The waiter, 
however, as usual, had a resource at hand,' and 
without apology or excuse, caught up the nearest 
chair, and placing it on the window sole, allowed 
the sash to rest upon it The bed-rooms, too, were 
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uncomfortable little raw sorts of places, fourteen 
feet by ten^ without a bit of paper or carpeting, 
and the glass of the windows was so thin it was 
apt to break with the slightest jar. Not one of 
these cabins was furnished with a bell, so that 
when the chambermaid was wanted, the only re- 
source was to proceed to the top of the stair, and 
there pull a bell-rope, common to the whole range 
of apartments. . 

It is true, we were at the Springs after the sea* 
son was over; and, therefore, saw nothing in iiie 
best style. But I must describe things as I found 
them, in spite of the explanations and apologies 
which were showered upon me whenever anything, 
no matter how small or how great, was objected 
to. I grant that it would be imreasonable to make 
these trifles and many other and graver things, 
matters of criticism in so young a nation, were 
not claims put forth by the inhabitants to the high- 
est degrees of excellence. 

The truth seems to be, that no one, in that busy 
country, has leisure to attend effectually to the 
completion of any given job. Instead, therefore, 
of carrying their works to their most perfect stage, 
they always stop at that point, when the business 
in hand has reached that condition which is most 
certain of procuring for it a ready market — that is, 
when it has reached the degree of excellence suit- 

VOL. II. B 
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ed to the average taste of the consumers. If pro- 
ducers go heyond this mark, they are never sure 
of finding any sale, certainly not a quick one : — ' 
and if they fall short of it, they will inevitably be 
outstripped by their competitors, in the hurried 
markets of a country, where nothing is allowed 
to remain long on hand*. 

Where the society of a country is divided into 
distinct classes of consumers, as in England, there 
will always be corresponding classes of producers 
likewise ; and the competition will not be spread 
over the whole mass, but divided in lots, as it 
were, amongst workmen of different qualities, re- 
spectively. The higher degrees of tradespeople, 
as a set apart from the rest, will compete amongst 
one another only, without knowing, or at least 
without caring, what is done by others in the same 
line, who deal in lower-priced or inferior goods* 
With these superior tradesmen alone the wealthier 
description of customers will ever dream of deal- 
ing. This order of competition and of purchasers 
is observed in the other steps or ranks in the 
scale of society in England — the one set always 
running by the side of the other, from the higb» 
est to the lowest. Bnt in America, where there 
is no elasisdfication amongst the inhabitants, and 
very little permanent distinction of any kind, pro- 
perly so called^ even of wealth, the sk^eam of com* 
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*petition follows a totaliy diffeieot course. As there 
s.re no steady wealthy customers, so there are no 
steady superior tradesmen ; and the grand object 
of the competitors conies to be, at all hazards, to 
lower the price, so as to ensure purchases, by the 
^cheapness rather than the goodness of their articles. 
I do not say, that in America there are no differ- 
cnees of wealth. -Such distinctions do, more or 
less, exist ; and there must, of course, often occur 
Hadividual purchasers willing and able to give high 
prices for good thingfi. But, in ocmsequenee of the 
ctructure -of society, widch prevents the transmis- 
sion of fortunes in a fixed line of descent, and its 
^aduai aceumnilatiiOB, all die money in that coun- 
try chaises hands so rafddly, that there cannot 
¥««J,ly «prinf up a pen«aBent wealthy class, or 
•one whose habits at regulated expense, and fasti- 
dious taste, have time to establish themselves, and 
,Ao «»me by practice to *oiieider refinements and 
luxuries as necessaries of life, and esseitial attri- 
buies to their rank in the couBitry. Therefore, as 
there is no adequate and permanent demand for 
Ae hi^h«* desoription of goods, there can be no 
steady supply. 

On the 1 1th of Septenher, we observed in the 
Piazza of the Hotel at Saratoga, a piece of paper 
stuck lip with this notice, — ^^ This house will be 
velosed for the season, ^on fiatoarday next, tbe 15lh 
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inst/' Accordingly, taking the hint, we resolved 
to move off, though we found the quietness of the 
Springs — ^now entirely deserted — very agreeable;, 
after the turmoil and excitement we had recent- 
ly been exposed to. By making a slight round, 
we were enabled to take Ballston in our way; 
but as that very pretty watering-place was like- 
wise deserted, we drove on to Albany, and, after 
an absence of exactly three months, took up our 
old quarters in that capital, or rather seat of 
government; — ^for it is difficult to concrive any 
other town than New York the caj^tal of the 
State. 

I was glad to find the legislature in session, as 
I had a great curiosity to see how the public affidrs 
were managed. The object of the present meet- 
ing, it is true, was not to transact the ordinary bu- 
siness of the State, but to revise the laws — a far 
vourite employment all over the Union. But I had 
ample means, during a fortnight's stay at Albany, 
of seeing how things were conducted, as innu- 
merable incidental discussions arose out of the 
matter in hand, to show the current modes of pro- 
ceeding. 

Each of the Twenty-four States of the American 
Union has a separate government, by which its 
own affairs are r^ulated. By the Constitution 
established after their separation from the Mother 
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Country, a repnblican form of government is not 
only made ft condition of the compact, but is gua- 
ranteed to the different States by the united voice 
of the whole; each one, however, being left en- 
tirely free to modify its own particular constitu- 
tion, and to make and unmake, or alter laws, at 
their good-will and pleasure — in short, to do all 
that sovereign states may perform, provided only 
they do not interfere with certain matters, speci- 
fically appropriated as the duty of the general, or 
federative government of the Union. 

I shall have frequent occasion, in the course of 
the Journey, to refer to these distinctions — at pre- 
sent I mean to speak only of New York, which is 
the most populous, wealthy, and, in many respects, 
the most important of the whole. This State had 
recently adopted a new Constitution — remodelled 
from that adopted in 1777, — and it came into ope- 
ration on the 1st of January, 1823. By this in- 
strument, the Legislative power is vested in a Se- 
nate and House of Assembly ; the Senate, con- 
sisting of 32 members, who must be freeholders, 
chosen for foiur years ; and the House of Assembly, 
consisting of 128 members, who are elected an- 
nually by the whole people of the State, the right 
of suffrage being universal. 

\'' • I was extremely curious to see how a Legislature 
formed on such principles would proceed, and I 
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Tinted the Capitol with the traest -wish to be welT 
pleased with sH I saw and heard. The hall of th* 
Hoiifie of Assembly was not unlike the interior of 
a ehnrch; with a gallery for 8trang€flrs, lodkii^ 
down upon a series of seats and wriimg-^deAm, 
ranged on the floor in concentric semieirclesy th# 
Speaker^s chair being at the centre, and OTet fait 
head, of course, the large well4aiowii pictore 4)f 
General Washington, with his hand stretched cnit^ 
in the same unvaried attitude in which we had 
already seen him represented in many hundredsy I 
might say thousands, of places, from the Capitol at 
Albany to the embellishments on the coarsest blue 
china plate in the country. Each member of the 
House was placed in a seat numbered and assign* 
ed to him by lot on the first day of the Session. 

After prayers had been said, and a certain por« 
tion of the ordinary formal business gone throii^h^ 
the regular proceedings were commenced by a 
consideration of chapter IV. of the Revised Laws. 
It appeared that a joint committee of the two 
Houses had been appointed to attend to this sub** 
ject, and to report the result of their delibera-» 
tions. The gentlemen nominated had no trifling 
task to perform, as I became sensible upon a far* 
ther acquaintance with the subject. All the exist- 
ing Laws of the State, which were very volumi- 
nous, were to be compared and adjusted so as to 
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be consistexit with one another ; after which, the 
result was printed and laid before the Legislature ; 
-»so that each chapter, section, and clause, might 
be discussed separately, when, of course, the mem- 
bers of the Committee of Revision had to ex[dain 
their proceedings. 

Some of the chapters w^re so completely matters 
of form, and related to topics upon which no par- 
ticular interest was felt, that they passed without 
any opposition. Others, again, which it was sup- 
posed would cause no discussion, proved sourceK 
of long deliate. On the first day I attended, I 
was sorry to hear from an experienced friend, that 
in all probability there would be no discussion, ap 
the chapter. No. IV., which related to " the rights 
of the citizens and inhabitants of the State," was 
one so perfectly familiar to every native, that it 
must pass without delay. When the 3d section, 
however, came to be read by the clerk, as follows, 
a subject was started which led the assembled 
Legislators a fine round. ^' A well-regulated mi- 
litia," said this clause, ^^ being necessary to the se- 
curity of a free State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms cannot be infringed." Upon 
this being read, a member rose, and objected to 
the article as illogical in itself ; and even grant- 
ing it were altered in this respect, it was totally 
needless, as the same clause was distinctly given. 
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not only in the Constitution of the United States, 
bnt in that of the State of New York ; and, finally, 
it was quite out of place in the Statute Book. 
•This appeared simple enough ; but another member 
got up, and vehemently defended the Revisers of 
the Laws for having brought forward this chap- 
ter, and this particular section ; adding, that if ever 
the Americans relaxed in then- exertions and re- 
iterated declarations of what were their rights, their 
Bbe«I» would b. h J»g». A«r/^,U«u> 
followed, and declared himself so much of the opi- 
nion of the first speaker, that he should move, and 
accordingly he did move, that the whole chapter 
relating to the rights of the citizens, be rejected, 
as out of place. This led to a warm discussion by 
four or five members, none of whom spoke above 
a few minutes, excepting one gentleman, who ad- 
dressed the House, now in " Committee of the 
whole," as it is called, no less than five times, and 
always in so diffuse and inconsequential a style, 
that I could with difficulty comprehend how he 
had earned the reputation of a close reasoner, which 
I found him in possession of. He not only object- 
ed to the article alluded to, but, without the least 
pretence of adhering to the subject under discus- 
sion, or to any thing analogous to it, read over, one 
by one, every article in the chapter, accompanying 
each with a long commentary in the most prosy 
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and ill-digested style imaginable. During this ex- 
cursion among the clouds, he referred frequently 
to the History of England, gave us cm account of 
the manner in which Magna Char'ta was wrested 
from ^' that monster King John," and detailed the 
whole history of the Bill of Rights. In process 
of time, he brought his history down to the com- 
mencement of the American Revolution, then to 
the period of the Declaration of Independence — 
the Articles of Confederation — and so on, till my 
patience, if not that of the House, was pretty well 
worn out by the difficulty of following these thread- 
bare commonplaces. 

The next member who spoke declared his igno- 
rance of Latin, and his consequent inability to 
study Magna Charta — ^which, I presume, was a 
good joke — ^but thought that, if these occasional op- 
portunities were lost, of impressing upon the minds 
of the people a sense of their rights, their imme- 
diate descendants, who were not so familiar, of 
course, as they themselves were, with the history of 
^heir country, to say nothing of posterity, would 
gradually forget their own privileges ; " and then," 
-said he, ^^ the Americans will cease to be the great, 
the happy, and the high-minded people they are at 
the present day !" 

At length a man of sense, and habits of busi- 
ness, got up, and instantly commanded the closest 

b2 
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attention of the House. He had been one of the 
Gommitteei he §aid, appointed to revise the laws, 
tuid as such, had voted for the insertion of the par^ 
ticular clause, not. from any great or immediate 
good which it was likely to produce, but simply 
because it was condstent with other parts of the 
American Government, and because It was suit-- 
able to the present genius of the people, to make 
these frequent references to their rights* ^^ H^e»'* 
he observed, ^^ is a fair opportunity to enumerate- 
some of these rights, and I trust Uie committee 
will see the propriety of embodying these few bui 
important precepts in the Revised Code of Lawv* 
which is to become the standard authority of the 
Stete.'* 

I imagined this clear explanation would put an- 
end to the debate ; but the same invincible speakor 
who had so frequently addressed them forfore, xom 
again, and I don't know when the discusston would 
have ended, had not the hand of the clock a^ 
proached the hour of two, the time for dinner* A 
motion to rise and report progress was then cheer- 
fully agreed to, and the House adjourned. 

I do not pretend to have done justice to this 
debate ; in truth the arguments seemed to me so* 
shallow, and were all so ambitiously^ mr rather 
wordily, expressed, that I was frequently at a losa^ 
for some minutes to think what the erators realljr 
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meant, or if lliey meant any thing. Thewholedis- 
enssion, indeed, stmck me as being rather juvenile. 
The matter was in the highest degree common- 
place, and the manner of treating it still more so. 
The speeches, accordingly, were full of set phrases 
and rhetorical flourishes about their '^ ancestors 
having come out of the contest full of glory, and 
covered ^th scars-and their ears ringing with 
the din of battle.'' This fidse taste, waste of time 
-—conclusions in which nothing was concluded-— 
splitting of straws, and ingeniously elaborate ob- 
jections, all about any thing or notiiing in the 
world, appeared to me to arise frcmi the entire ab- 
sence of those habits of public business, which can. 
be acquired only by long-continued and exclusive 
practice. 

These gentlemen were described to me as being 
chiefly farmers, shopkeepers, and country lawyers^ 
and other persons quite unaccustomed to abstract 
reasoning, and therefore apt to be led away by the 
sound of their own voices, farther than their heads 
eonld follow. It is probable too, that part of this 
wasteful, rambling hind of argumentation may be 
ascribed to the circumstance of most of the speak- 
ers being men, who, from not having made pubfic 
business a regular profession or study, were igno- 
rant of what had been done before — and had come 
to the legislature, straight from the plough- 
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from behind the counter — from chopping down 
trees — or from the bar, under the impression that 
they were at once to be converted into statesmen. 
• Such were my opinions at this early stage of the 
journey, and I never afterwards saw much occa?- 
sion to alter them ; indeed, the more I became ae*- 
quainted with the practical operation of the demo- 
eratical system, the more I became satisfied that 
the ends which it proposed to accomplish, could not 
be obtained by such means. By bringing into these 
popular assemblies men who— disguise it as they 
may — cannot but feel themselves ignorant of pub- 
lic business, an ascendency is given to a few abler 
and more intriguing heads, which enables them 
to manage matters to suit their own purposes. 
And just as the members begin to get a slight 
degree of useful familiarity with the routine of 
affiiirs, a fresh election comes on, and out they all 
go ; or at least a great majority go out, and thus^ 
in each fresh legislature, there must be found a 
preponderance of unqualiiied, or, at all events, of 
ill-informed men, however patriotic or well-inten- 
tioned they may chance to be. 

On the same distrustful principle, all men in 
office are jealously kept out of Congress, and the 
State legislatures; which seems altogether the 
most ingenious device ever hit upon for excluding 
from the national councils, all those persons best 
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fitted by their education, habits of business, know* 
ledge, and advantageous situation of whatever sort, 
for performing, efficiently, the duties of statesmen : 
while, by the same device, the very best, because 
the most immediate and the most responsible 
sources of information are removed to a distance ; 
and the men who possess the knowledge required 
for the purposes of deliberation, are placed out of 
Bight, and on their guard, instead of being alway. 
at hand, and liable to sudden scrutiny, face to faee^ 
with the representatives of the nation. • ^ 

' These ideas arose in my mind — I may say, were 
forced on my mind — ^upon seeing the workings of 
the legislature of New York ; but I still trusted I 
might be wrong in my first views, and looked for- 
ward with increased interest to the time when I 
should he able to examine the whole question on a 
wider scale, and with greater m^ans of informa- 
tion, at the fountain head-^ Washington. 

In the meantime, I was much struck with one 
peculiarity in these debates — the absence of all 
cheering, coughing, or other methods by which, in 
England, public bodies take the liberty of commu- 
nicating to the person who is speaking a full know- 
ledge of the impression made upon the audience. 
In America there is nothing to supply the endless 
variety of tones in which the word Hear ! Hear ! 
is uttered in the House of Commons, by which the 
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member who is speaking ascertains, with the ut^ 
most distiBctaees and precision, whether the Honse 
are pleased or displeased with him, bored or de- 
lighted, or whether what he says is granted or 
denied — lessons eminently usefol in the conduct 
6£ public debate. 

In America, in every l^islative assembly, the 
i^eakers are listened to with the most perfect 
silence and forbearance. This practice, while H 
must be particularly discouraging Id good speak- 
ers, cannot, fail to protract the wearisome pro- 
flings of the dullest and longest-winded orators,^ 
to the great loss of good time, and the mystifica- 
tion <^ business. It was not till long after the pe- 
riod I am now describing, however, that I came to 
any satisfactory explanation of this curious ano- 
maly, which at first sight appeared inconsistent 
with ilie general state of things out of doors. But 
I found I was quite mistaken, in supposing thii 
decorous silence could be safely dispensed with ;. 
and eventually became satisfied, not only c^ the 
policy, but of die absolute necessity, of the rule, 
so long as the deliberative bodies in question ar6 
framed on the principles of universal sufirage, and 
annual changes. 

During the debate, — ^if the desultory discussion 
which has led me into this digression can be so 
called, — and while I was standing near the door^ 
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the member who had spoken so often came up to 
me, and said, with a chuckling air of confident 
superimtjr, but in perfect good humour,^ 

** Well, sir, what do you think of us ? Don't 
we tread very close on the heels of the Mother 
Country ?** 

I evaded the question as well as I might, by say- 
ing, that I did not think. there was any race be- 
tween us, or any danger of treading on one ano-- 
tiler's heels — that the countries were so diflferently 
circumstanced, it was hardly discreet to make comr> 
parisons. 

I saw, however, by the little smile playing about 
his lips, that while he was of the same opinion a»< 
to the indiscretion of drawing such parallels, there 
m%ht be a small difference between us as to the- 
side which had the advantage in the comparison. 
But out of his great generosity, I suppose, or what 
he probably thought a proper exertion of national 
candour, and absence of prejudice, he cried out, 
— •" Oh, yes ! — there is no comparison — diff^ent 
circumstances — surely — You are right, there can 
be none. And as for the rest, are we not both trar 
£ng nations ? both agricultural nations ? both iu^ 
val nations ?" 

I bowed to the complimentary companionddp 
implied in these questions, and was thinking of a 
proper reply, when Uie crush of members near th*- 
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door, on the adjournment, broke up our colloquy. 
Amongst the crowd I was jostled against the &iend 
under whose wing I had gone to the meeting, who 
said to me, in a very audible whisper, but with a 
look of sufficient intelligence, " Well, Giptain, you 
have now had an opportunity of seeing how the 
Sovereigns legislate !" 

In the evening we went to a party ; and, on en- 
tering the drawing-room, it seemed as if the gen- 
tlemen had all come first, and that the ladies were 
to follow, for no one was to be seen but male 
guests. The master of the house, seeing us hesi- 
tate, gave his arm to Mrs Hall, and proceeded to 
the inner drawing-room, where the ladies were 
seated round the apartment, in a fashion not very 
nnlike that of the southern continent of America. 
I thought, of course, that this degree of formality 
was accidental, and that by and by the formidable 
line would be broken, according to the most ap- 
proved tactics in such cases appointed. But a 
more extensive acquaintance with the fashions of 
the country taught me, that such was the general, 
though, as I think, not very sociable, custom ; and 
however much it may be suited to the tastes and 
habits of the people themselves, it is certainly not 
so to those of Europeans. 

I hope it will be recollected, that it is my busi- 
ness to describe things as they actually appeared to 
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me, not as they may appear to the natives — for 
whose information, of course, I do not write— but 
almost exclusively for that of my own coimtry- 
men. 

. We were then introduced with much kindness 
to many persons, most of whom, the instant we 
were presented, began to exact our admiration of 
their country, their people, their institutions, all the 
while praising every thing so highly themselves, 
that there was hardly foom left for us to slip in a 
word edgewise. The praise of one's own coun- 
try, its manners and customs, in conversation with 
a foreigner, comes so near to praising one's self, 
that the person to whom it is addressed feels a sort 
of awkwardness either in joining, or in declining 
to join, in such commendations. 

Persons of sense and information were, of course, 
above descending to such arts to extort praise, and 
'many Americans whom I met with at Albany, and 
elsewhere, were fully of my opinion as to the impo- 
licy of making such demands upon the admiration 
of their guests — but I speak of the general, average 
mass of society in America, the current of whose 
tiioughts, whether flowing at the surface or be- 
neath it, appears always to set in one direction, and 
prompts such expressions as the following : — 

" Don't you think this a wonderful coimtry ? 
Don't you allow that we deserve great credit for 
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what we are doing ? Do not we resemble the Oldt 
Country much more than you expected? H4d 
you any idea of finding us so far advanced ? Are 
not the western parts of our State improving very 
rapidly ? Is not our canal the finest work in the 
world ? Don't you admit that we are becoming & 
great nation ? What do you think of us, upon the 
whole ?" 

It was really not easy, " upon the whole/* ta 
devise civil answers to these and a hundred other 
similar questions — and yet to keep decently within 
the truth. It often grieved me very much, when 
driven into a corner and obliged to say something 
which fell short of their expectations ; — for nothing 
could be more kind, or hospitable, or more obli** 
ging in all respects, than the Americans were to 
us, from end to end of the country. One of the 
chief sources of pain, therefore, arising out of these 
direct, but often unanswerable interrogations, was* 
the necessity of appearing to make inadequate re- 
turns for so much friendly attention. I have fre* 
quently entered a room feeling every way grateful 
for kindnesses shown to my family and to myself; 
and, from being in perfect good-humour with what 
I had seen during the day, was not only willing 
but anxious to commend every thing in moderation, 
or with certain obvious, but not strained or uncivil 
qualifications. But, before I had been half aa 
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liocEriB Gsempaiiy, I bad the mortifying cotmeHxm 
forced upon me, that so finr from giving satnfiEto- 
tion, I was grievously disappointing the very per- 
scms it was essentially my wish, as it certainly inm 
my duty, to {^ease ; but who would not receive at 
my bands any thing in the way of commendation, 
diort of such raptures as I really could not bring 
myself to express. 

It is generally taken for granted, that while tr»- 
veHers in other foreign countries are apt to mis- 
construe much that they bear, and often, also, to 
express what they do not mean to say, merely from 
Ibeir ignorance of the language, these embarrass- 
ments, in the case of an Englishman, will be en- 
tirely overcome in America, in consequence of 
English being spoken by both parties. But I have 
little doubt, after the experience of this journey, 
that no inconsiderable portion of the mutual mis-i 
understandings between the Americans and their 
guests, arises from an imperfect acquaintance with 
this very English language, supposed to be com- 
mon to both. 

It must be recollected, that the meaning of weirds 
does not depend upon their etymology, or upon 
the definitions of Johnson, or any other lexicogra- 
pher, but entirely upon the usage of the society in 
which they are current* We see this strongly 
marked even in England itself, where many ex-- 
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pressions are used by one rank of persons, with 
perfect propriety, which, if whispered in another, 
would either be considered the grossest ill-breed- 
ing, or would be entirely misconceived, from car- 
rying with them a sense totally dissimilar. Now^ 
what holds good with regard to the different classes 
of society in one and the same country, may fairly 
be supposed still more striking in the case of dif- 
ferent countries. 

. In America, it so happens — I don't at present 
enquire wherefore — that the English language is 
somewhat modified. I speak not alone of the 
meaning of individual words, in many of which 
also the change is abundantly perceptible ; but 
chiefly of the general acceptation of language, as 
connected with a set of feelings, and a state of cir- 
cumstances, materially diflferent from those which 
exist in England. It would certainly be astonish- 
ing, if some difference were not to be produced 
in these two nations, both in the ideas, and in 
those forms of speech by which they receive ex- 
pression, in consequence of the continued presence 
and operation of physical, moral, and political phe- 
nomena so essentially dissimilar, and in spite of the 
common origin, and the common language, of the 
two countries. 

That part of the population in America who are 
acquainted with their own country, but who know 
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Ihde of any other, and who, of course, form an im- 
mense majority of the whole, naturally give the tone 
to thought, as well as to language, — that is to say, 
their authority, as to the value of all current ex- 
pressions, will predominate. And it must inevi- 
tahly happen, that if these persons, forming the 
great mass, have acquired the hahit, whether wisely 
or not, of seeing every thing in a favourable light 
which respects America, and of depreciating every 
thing English ; and if at the same time they have 
fallen into the uncontrolled practice of using, 
amongst themselves, a correspondent warmth of 
language to express these thoughts and feelings, 
they may well be supposed to acquire habits of 
self-admiration, and of self-praise, beyond what 
they themselves are aware of. Their feelings and 
their language, therefore, may be strictly in keep- 
ing with each other, according to the current Ame*' 
rican acceptation of the words used, and they may 
often be speaking with perfect sincerity, with no 
want of a mutual and perfect understanding- 
amongst themselves, when to a stranger the very 
reverse of all this may appear. 

If it be the custom in England to apply differ- 
ent words, or a different form of words, from those 
used in America, to describe similar feelings and 
circumstances, an English traveller in that coun- 
try, bringing with him his English ideas as to the 
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aoceytatioo of ^s^rds, and the judgment of liiiiigSi 
will Batacally be Btmck with what he Mqiposes m 
want of agreement between the £m^ he witnessei^ 
acd the Terbal expresoon in whidi they JUtt repce^ 
fientod to him by the inbabitante of America. 

Now, if this thecny be true, both parties viil «£> 
ten be aa much diasatiisfied, <»r perhaps more dis- 
satisfied, and wider of the intended Biark, than if 
their reBpective languages — as happens bel iw Bett 
our neighbours the French and us — were •entiifily 
different, not merely in Aeax local usage or •eeai- 
sional idiom, butint^eir whole struetuFe* AooonU 
ing to this view, an American, aeenstomed t» mw 
a certain form of expreBomi to explain an ci«dinwf 
sentimeHt, ^will be disappointed to find that he does 
not carry the stranger along with him— ^whereas 
it is very p«»iUe that he a»d h>8gu««tin.7«Ulfo 
while be thinking pretty much alike:; bnt stiU the 
native may £ul to make himself und^stood, fimn 
using terms whidi the stranger has been taught to 
appropriate to things e£ a different character. And 
in the same way, Ihe stranger may describe what 
he feels in terms which, if understood in tibe aenae 
lie means them, would give his audi^iice pleasure, 
instead of offence. 

i do not say that, all the misunderstandings, as 
they are well called, which separate the Amerieuia 
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from US, arise from this source, but I know by pain« 
ful experience that many of them do ; and I seri- 
ously believe, that things would now be better, in 
this respect at least, between the countries, if, 
when the Americans adopted a form of govern- 
ment so radically different from ours, they could 
likewise have reformed the dialect as thoroughly. 
It is curious enough, by the way, to see the dis- 
comfort that some scrupulous Americans show to 
the mere name of our common tongue ; I have 
actually heard a grave proposal made to relinquish 
the practice of calling it the English Language ! 

I remember reading in some old author, tibat 
when the Jesuits went to China, they found the re- 
ligious ceremonies so like those of the Roman €!»• 
tholic Church, that in their labours of conversion, 
they were more perplexed than assisted by this re- 
markable similarity, being often sorely bothered 
how to make the difference between the religions 
sufficiently manifest in the outward manners. They 
declared, accordingly, in writing to their country- 
men at home, '^ that in all their travels amongst 
the Heathen, they had never before found the 
arch enemy concealed under so insidious a garb, 
and that it was far easier to convert a Gen too to 
Christianity — though he worshipped a stick or a 
atone, and would rather kill one of his parents than 
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leap over a cow — tban it was to bring about a Chi- 
nese who cared neither for God nor DeviL" 

I don't go quite so far. But I will say this, 
that in all my travels, both amongst Heathens 
and amongst Christians, I have never encountered 
any people by whom I found it nearly so difficult 
to make myself understood as by the Americans* 

So much for language. But I may take ibis oc- ^ 
casion, though rather premature, to add, that I 
consider America and England as differing more 
from one another in. many essential respects, than 
any two European nations I have ever visited. This> 
may look a little paradoxical at first, but is perhi^ 
easily shown to be true. The accidental circum- 
stance of their literature being supplied chiefiyfirom 
us, serves to keep up an appearance of similarity, 
which, I am fully persuaded, would soon disappear 
under the influence of causes kept in check by this 
circumstance alone. 

The fact of the greater part of all the works 
which are read in one country, being written for 
a totally different state of society in another, forma 
a very singular anomaly in the history of nationa 
— and I am disposed to think that the Americana 
would be a happier people if this incongruous com- 
munication were at aa end. If they got no more- 
books or newspapers from us, than we do from. 
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France or Spain^ they would, I really believe, be 
much happier, as far as their intercourse with this 
country has any influence over them. 

Surely this reasoning holds true in the case of 
England? Are we not happier in this country, in 
all that concerns our relations with America, where 
the great mass of the people never read an Ameri* 
can volume, and never even see or hear of one ? 
Do we worry and fret ourselves about what is said 
of us in America? Certainly not ! Yet this does 
not arise from indifference, but from ignorance. If 
American newspapers, books, pamphlets, and re- 
views, were by any strange revolution in letters, 
to be circulated and read in this country, I will an- 
swer for the sensation they would produce, being 
(me of extreme' irritation — perhaps not less than 
what is excited in America by our publications. 
While, after all, at bottom, the countries respec- 
tively may be writing not for each other at all, 
but for themselves exclusively, and thus, as I have 
explained, virtually using two different languages. 

If, therefore, the Americans choose to import 
from us, by every packet, what is disagreeable to 
them — ^but which was really never meant for their 
perusal, they ought not to blame us for keeping in 
that' state of blissful ignorance of their daily opi- 
nions and feelings with respect to us, which— as 

VOL. II. c 
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I well know ! — it would be a very foolish sort of 
wisdom on our part to destroy, by extending our 
acquaintance with their literature and history be^ 
yond its present confined limits. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



On the 15th of September, 1827, when we went 
again to the House of Assembly, the speaking was 
even more discursive than it had been upon the 
first day. The orators rambled about from topic 
to topic with a most wasteful contempt of time, of 
Avhich I dare say the same persons would have been 
much more economical had they been at their or- 
dinary occupations — that is to say, working with 
their hands, not with their heads. 

From thence we went to the Senate chamber, 
where we found the members acting not in a Le- 
gislative, but a Judicial capacity. The Senate con- 
sists of 32 members, besides the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of the State, who is, ex officio, President. 
The senators are chosen for four years, and one 
quarter of their numbers go out annually. 

By an article of the State Constitution, the court 
for the trial of impeachmeots and the correction of 
errors, is directed to consist of ^^ the President of the 
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Senate, the senators, the Chancellor of the State, 
and the justices of the supreme court, or the ma* 
jor part of them." Causes are brought up to this 
court by writ of error from the supreme court of 
the State, in the same way, as far as I understand 
the matter, as appeals are carried to the House of 
Lords in England* 

We were fortunate in hearing a case of consider- 
able interest pleaded before the Court of Errors. 
It related to a matter of allied conspiracy ariaing 
out of one of those fraudulent bubbles with wUch 
America was quite as rife as England in tlie wild 
season of 1825. 

But I took a still deeper interest in the regular 
business which was done in the Senate in the ie&r* 
ly part of the morning, before resolving itself, witib 
the additions before mentioned, into a Court of 
Errors. The revision of the laws was the sub- 
ject under discussion, and I had amjde means of 
judging of that passion for legislating, which I bad 
been told frequently before was only second in 
the breast of an American to the passion of dlec- 
tioneering. As yet, however, I had seen nothing of 
the actual management of the elections, though at 
every table, and, indeed, in every place I had yet 
visited, this engrossing topic formed the principal, 
and generally the only, subject of conversation. 

I was not very well repaid, however, by attend- 
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ing th^M discussions in the Senate, which, like 
those in the House of Assembly, were, in every 
ease, spun out to a most unconscionable length 
of wordiness and commonplaces. Every motion 
that was made was sure to be overloaded with 
amendments upon amendments, so as to perplex 
their objects entirely, at least in the apprehension 
of the uninitiated. The science of law-making 
seemed to them to require nothing in the shape of 
previous education ; and though I observed that, 
in the end, matters were generally got through 
in the way pointed out by the men who really un- 
derstood the buidness, it was not always so; and 
I could detect the mortification of these gentle- 
m^i very distinctly when the House was running 
adrift, and memb^ after member was prosing 
away upon stale views of the subject, and use- 
less gossipings in the shape of business, interlard- 
ed with long rigmarole argumento upon matters 
which, in most other quarters of the globe, have 
been long ago settled and put on the shelf, as ques- 
tions no longer to be mooted. 

The sensible and weU-informed men in America, 
if I am not very much mistaken, see all this, and 
feel its entanglement quite as much, and probably 
more than a stranger can do; while they have 
the additional annoyance of knowing that there is 
no remedy for it, as long as the principle of these 
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Senate, the senators, the Chancellor of the State, 
and the justices of the supreme court, or the ma- 
jor part of them." Causes are brought up to this 
court by writ of error from the supreme court of 
the State, in the same way, as far as I understand 
the matter, as appeals are carried to the House of 
Lords in England. 

We were fortunate in hearing a case of consider- 
able interest pleaded before the Court of Errors* 
It related to a matter of allied conspiracy ariring 
out of one of those fraudulent bubbles with wUch 
America was quite as rife as England in ll&e wild 
season of 1825. 

But I took a still deeper interest in the regular 
business which was done in the Senate in the ear- 
ly part of the morning, before resolving itself, widi 
the additions before mentioned, into a Court of 
Errors. The revision of the laws was the 6ab- 
ject under discussion, and I had amj^e means of 
judging of that passion for legislating, which I had 
been told frequently before was only second in 
the breast of an American to the passion of dec- 
tioneering. As yet, however, I had seen nothing of 
the actual management of the elections, though at 
every table, and, indeed, in every place I had yet 
visited, this engrossing topic formed the principal, 
and generally the only, subject of conversation. 

I was not very well repaid, however, by attend- 
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ing thfvse discussions in the Senate, which, like 
those in the House of Assembly, were, in every 
ease, spun out to a most unconscionable length 
of w(»tlines8 and commonplaces. Every motion 
that was made was sure to be overloaded with 
amendments upon amendments, so as to perplex 
their objects entirely, at least in the apprehension 
of the uninitiated. The science of law-making 
seemed to them to require nothing in the shape of 
previous education ; and though I observed that, 
in the end, matters were generally got through 
in the way pointed out by the men who really im- 
derstood the business, it was not always so ; and 
I could detect the mortification of these gentle- 
men very distinctly when the House was nmning 
adrift, and memb^ after member was prosing 
away upon stale views of the subject, and use- 
less gossipings in the shape of business, interlard- 
ed with long rigmarole arguments upon matters 
which, in most other quarters of the globe, have 
been long ago settled and put on the shelf, as ques- 
tions no longer to be mooted. 

The sensible and weU-informed men in America, 
if I am not very much mistaken, see all this, and 
feel its entanglement quite as much, and probably 
more dian a stranger can do; while they have 
the additional annoyance of knowing that there is 
no remedy for it, as long as the principle of these 
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]egkla1aTe l^odieB fanngc annnaDy to ihe ootmafe 
a great number ^ men who must of neceaaty he 
Ignorant of the intricate mbjeebs to be handled. 

Dining our stay at Albany we lired in a board- 
ing honse, occnjned dbiefly by memberfi of flie 
giBlatnre, both of Ibe Senate and House of 
bly, beades Bcreral lawyers, judg-es, officers of 
the army and nary, and, amongst olbers, the ££- 
tor of a newspaper, one of the kindest, most -cBsn^ 
did, and nH>st usefol iriends I had the pleasure 
to make in America. But indeed they were aB 
friendly and obliging to us. It happened also, for- 
tunatelT, that several of these gentlemen took oon- 
fdderable charge of the public business whidi was 
then going on, and were Ibe best informed men 
we could have met with any wbere in Ibe State; 
80 that we enjoyed the advantage of thdr cxm- 
versation under circumstances bighly advantage- 
ous. At meals we all met, of course ; and as liiere 
was not quite «o great a hurry bere as we bad 
observed elsewhere, we bad more Insure for dis- 
cussing the various topics which arose from time 
to time, than we had ever found before. Good op- 
portunilies -were thus afibrded of obtaining the 
opinion of different persons on tbe same point, 
and of converong repeatedly with the aame gen- 
tlemen on different aspects of the subject, as cir- 
cumstances varied ibe oompleadon €f[ affidrs, or 
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sQ^ested new ideas to as respecting them. In this 
way I often discovered lliat the views I had taken 
up at first were incorrect, or, at all events, differ- 
ent from those with which some of my varioas 
informants wished to impress me. When quite 
puzzled, therefore, by what one person told me, I 
had straightway recourse to another, and another, 
till I got some daylight to bear upon the obscure 
p(»nt. Besides tliese advantages, I found it very 
useful, as well as agreeable, to converse with these 
kind persons in different moods, and at different 
seasons, — an advantage which can be folly oijoyed 
<Hily by people who live under the same roof; as 
every body, I presume, knows how different a man 
is when hungry, from what he is when satisfied ; 
or when he has had things his own way, from what 
he is when crossed. 

As I had nothing whatever to occupy my at- 
tention, but to study the humours, and to get ac- 
quainted with these obliging people, in order to 
get as much information from them as possible, 
my object was to avail myself of all these moments ; 
and though, I fear, I must very often have bored 
them, I will do them the justice to say, that on 
every occasion, £a.vourable or otherwise, tbey were 
most willing to lend their assistance, either to go 
into tiie subject deeply, or to touch it lightly, as 
tbe case might be. My sole purpose was to get, at 
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the real state of the &cts before me ; and tlunigli, 
of course, like every other traveller, I had my full 
share of prejudices to entangle me, I was willing 
at all times to change my opinions, and did in &ct 
often change them. 

I may remark, by the way, that a person who 
moves about the world, though he may not, in fact, 
be more prejudiced than his neighbours who stick 
fast in one spot, or than the people whom he en- 
counters on his journey, is much more liable to 
have his supposed errors brought to light than if 
he had never stirred from home. He has a sort 
of gauntlet, indeed, to run, between rows of people 
fixed in position and in opinions, who, from know- 
ing little of what is doing elsewhere, feel at liberty 
to give the poor traveller a cut as he passes along, 
whenever he does not consent to think as they bid 
him. 

It is sltogeiher impossible to write down at the 
time the details of such varied intercourse ;- and if 
this could be done, the particulars would neither 
be useful, nor could they with propriety be pub- 
lished. In many cases, there would necessarily be 
some breach of confidence ; for, let men be ever so 
circumspect in their conversation, they will often, 
in the heat of discussion, or in the cheerfulness of 
a tete-fUt^te conversation, let slip remarks, to be- 
tray which would be a grievous offence against 
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such kindly intercourse as I was permitted to en^ 
joy. Besides which, a stranger, in spite of himself, 
is always apt to colour his notes according to his 
own &acy at the time, and he may often misstate 
what he has heard, without being conscious of mis- 
representation. Thus I find, in looking over my 
Journal, that one day's memorandum is often flatly 
contradicted by that which follows; and I frequent^ 
ly discover, that o]^nions are changed so gradually, 
that I cannot ascertain the time, or the exact <nr- 
cumstances, which induced the alteration. I can 
perceive ofdy that at two epochs there have been 
different views taken of the same subject, and con- 
sequently learn that there must have been some- 
where a medium point, when the mind was free 
to take its bias either way, as the impulse might 
happen to be directed. 

It would undoubtedly be satisfactory to the read- 
ers, as well as to the writers of travels, if there 
could be some method devised of making straight 
so rugged and uncertain a path as journalizing ; 
and diat such good reasons for every opinion should 
be furnished, that no doubt could remain on the 
mind. But I fear that no observer will be found 
with a mind so constituted as to take in all the 
facts strictly necessary to a right judgment of any 
foreign country, and who at the same time shall 
have skill enough to satisfy all the parties interest- 

c2 
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edin his statements, that he had done their favour^ 
ite Tiews justice. While some readers would think 
his accounts too diffuse, others would declare they 
were too much condensed ; and, in spite of all he 
could advance, many'persons would go on drawing 
inferences totally different from those he wished 
should follow a perusal of his writings. It is fair, 
indeed, that readers should act thus ; and the wri- 
ter ought to consider it quite enough if his state- 
ments of fact, and his own views of them, he un- 
derstood. Whether or not they are adopted by 
others, is quite a different matter, and should be 
no concern of his. 

This being the state of the case, it strikes me 
that travellers should endeavour not so much to 
give minute details, or entire conversations, or 
even general views of their subject, in the way of 
set, rule-and-compass description, but rather to 
explain, honestly, from time to time, and as occa- 
sion serves, the result produced on their own minds 
by the sum-total of their investigations. 

For my part, I am conscious that I shall be found 
to advance many opinions respecting America, for 
which there cannot appear adequate authority; 
nevertheless, in every instance, the sentiments 
expressed were actually excited in my mind, by 
incidents which did occur, at some period or other 
of my residence in that country. \Vhether or not 
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these views famish to others true pictures of the 
istate of things in that country, I cannot pretend 
to say. But this I do not hesitate to affirm, that 
the sketches here given are as faithful representa- 
tions as I am ahle to draw of the impressions left 
upon my own mind, hy the whole series of inci- 
dents, and observations, which occurred during the 
Journey, or by the reflections which a more atten- 
tive consideration has suggested since it was fi- 
nished. 

During our stay at Albany, we went frequently 
into company, especially to dinners and to evening 
parties, both large and small, which afforded us the 
most agreeable opportunities of seeing and judging 
of the state of domestic society; one feature of which 
ought to be mentioned, as it meets a stranger's ob^ 
servation in every quarter of that wide country. 
I mean the spirit of party — not to call it politics 
— or rather, to define it more correctly, the spirit 
of electioneering, which seems to enter as an es- 
sential ingredient ii;ito the composition of every 
thing. 

The most striking peculiarity of this spirit, in 
contradistinction to what we see in England, is 
that its efforts are directed more exclusively to the 
means, than to any useful end. The Americans, as 
it appears to me, are infinitely more occupied about 
bringing in a given candidate, than they are about 
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the advsnoement of those measures of which he it 
conceived to be the supporter* TheydooccasioiiaUy 
advert to these prospective measures, in their can- 
vassing arguments in defedce of their own friend% 
or in attacks upon the other party ; but always, as 
far as I could see, more as rhetorical flourishes, or 
as motives to excite the furious acrimony of party 
spirit, than as distinct or sound anticipations of the 
line of policy which tiieir candidate, or his antago* . 
nist, was likely to follow. The intrigues, the can* 
vassings for votes, all the machinery of newspaper 
abuse and praise, the speeches and manoeuvres in 
the Legislature, at the bar, by the fireside, and in 
every hole and comer of the country from end to 
end, wiAont intermiBsion, form integral parts of 
the business— apparentiy far more important than 
the candidate's wishes — his promises— or even than 
his character and fitness for the office. 

All these things, generally speaking, it would 
seem, are subordinate considerations ; so complete- 
ly are men's minds swallowed up in the technical 
details of the election. They discuss the chances of 
this or that State, town, or parish, or district, go- 
ing witii or against then* friend. They overwhelm 
one another with that most disagreeable of all 
forms of argument — autiiorities. They analyze 
every sentence uttered by any man, dead or alive, 
who possesses, or ever did possess, influence; not» 
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it must be otM^rred, to come at any better know*, 
ledge of the candidate's piretensions as a public 
mtaij but merely to discover bow far the weight 
of such testimony is likely to be thrown into, their 
own scale, or that of the opposite party. 

The election of the President, being one affect- 
ing the whole country, the respective candidates 
for that office were made the butts at which all 
political shafts were aimed, and to which every 
other election was rendered subservient, not in- 
directiy, but by straight and obvious means. It 
was of no importance, apparently, whether the 
choice to be made, at any given election, were that 
of a governor, a member to Congress, or to the 
Legislature of the State — or whether it were that 
of a constable of the obscure ward of an obscure 
town — ^it was all the same. The candidates seldom, 
if ever, that I could see, even professed to take their 
chief ground as the fittest men for the vacant office 
—this was often hardly thought of — as they stood 
forward simply as Adams men or Jackson men— 
these being the names, it is right to mention, of 
the two gentlemen aimiTig at the Presidency. Al-^ 
thou^ the party principles of these candidates for 
any office, on the subject of the Presidential elec- 
tion, cotdd not — nine cases in ten — afford any in- 
dex to tiieir capacity for filling the station to which 
tliey aspired) tiieir chance of success was frequentiy 
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made to hinge upon that matter exclusively. Thub 
the man who could bring most votes to that side 
of this grand, all-absorbing Presidential question^ 
which happened to have the ascendency for the time 
being, was sure to gain the day, whether he were 
or were not the best suited to fill the particular 
vacancy. 

More or less this interference of Presidential 
politics in all the concerns of life, obtained in 
every part of America which I visited. There were 
exceptions, it is true, but these were so rare, that 
the tone I have been describing was assuredly the 
predominant one every where. The consequence 
was, that the candidates for office, instead of being 
the principals, were generally mere puppets — ^men 
of straw — abstract beings, serving the purpose of 
rallying points to the voters from whence they 
might carry on their main attack in the pursidt of 
an ulterior object, which, after all, was equally im- 
material in itself, but which served, for the time 
being, to engross the attention of the people as 
completely as if it were of real consequence to 
them. In these respects, therefore, the Presidential 
contests in America resemble those field sports in 
which the capture of the game is entirely subordi- 
nate to the pleasures of its pursuit. 

1 4^ not deny that there is more or less of thi& 
spirit in the popular elections of England. I once 
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assisted at & contest of this sort in Westminster, 
and well remember how completely the ultimate 
purpose was lost sight of by myself, and by many 
friends of the parties respectively, in our ardent 
desire to succeed, merely for the sake of succeed- 
ing. Such, I fully believe, is the necessary con- 
sequence of any thoroughly popular election ; and, 
accordingly, while it lasts, it is sometimes not a bit 
less violent in Covent Garden than it is in Ame- 
rica. But the essential diflFerence between the 
cases lies in the frequency, and in the duration of 
these vehement excitements. 

Now, with the knowledge we have of the com- 
motion which even these comparatively rare, and 
always transient, ebullitions produce, let us, if we 
can, imagine what would be the state of things in 
England, were the Westminster form of election 
to become general over the Island, and, instead of 
lasting a fortnight, were it made perpetual ! We 
should then have some idea of what is going on in 
America at all times and seasons. Persons who 
have seen only one side of the picture may suppose 
this colouring exaggerated; but those who have 
seen both, will be ready, I am persuaded, to ac- 
knowledge, that as far as it is possible to establish 
a comparison between societies so differently cir- 
cumstanced, the illustration is one which will help 
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tion manifested to give information, — to say no- 
thing of the obliging notice taken by all parties of 
our young traveller, now a year anda half old, — that 
we left Albany with sincere regret ; and, in lay- 
ing out plans of future operations, always arranged 
matters for paying another visit to our kind friends 
there. It is easy, to make such resolutions on pa- 
per, but when so large a portion of a whole con- 
tinent is to be visited, so many thousands of rugged 
miles to be gone over, and all sorts of climates to 
be encountered, it is somewhat presumptuous to 
calculate what shall be done a year in advance* 
And so it proved — for we never saw Albany again* 

It is often supposed that travellers can rarelyr 
acquire any strong interest in places through which 
they pass so quickly. But the valuable friendships 
I formed at Albany, and in many other parts of 
America — added to ample experience elsewhere— 
have taught me how soon even such casual and 
apparently transient influences take deep root, 
when circumstances are suitable ; and how firmly 
they hold their ground afterwards, amongst the 
long-tried regards of older acquaintance. 

At starting from Albany we had to cross the 
Hudson, and in this troublesome operation lost 
much time ; for it happens in America, as in other 
parts of the world, that things are not always best 
managed at those places where it is expected they' 
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tidll be found in the highest order. The ferry-boats 
in general, it is true, in this part of America, are 
admirably contrived both for foot passengers and 
carriages ; being made so wide that half a dozen 
stages, and carts, besides twice that number of 
horses, may easily find room on their decks. The 
moving power is almost invariably that of horses ; 
generally six or eight in number, whose strength 
is applied to paddles similar to those of a steam- 
vesseL 

On reaching the water's side, we had the morti- 
fication of seeing the boat just entering the dock 
at the opposite shore ; so that if we had been five 
oi ten minutes sooner, we might have saved more 
than an hour's delay. Owing to something having 
gone wrong at the ferry, a long time was spent 
in disembarking the cargo of horses, sheep, carts, 
waggons, and people ; while we had nothing to do 
but sit on the bank, looking at the retreating mul- 
titude streaming out of the boat, and wending 
their way up the hiU, like the flight into Egypt in 
the old pictures. 

At length the boat put ofl^, and slowly recrossed 
the water to our side ; where, however, we were 
kept in the most provoking manner some twenty 
minutes after every thing was ready for moving, 
by the obstinacy of the ferryman, who would not 
stir a foot. What his reasons were we could not 
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make out ; though probably he was nettled at the 
unmeasured abuse of the stage-driver, who indul- 
ged his spleen in a tirade of oaths and scurrility 
such as I had not heard before in America;-— 
where, I must say, their Jarvies have the advan- 
tage of ours in this respect. 

I fancy our surly skipper had taken an extra 
glass of whisky ; for, by dint of a more ingenious 
piece of nautical mismanagement than any so^>er 
man would have thought of, we bimgled oui: entry 
into the dock on the eastern side of the river, and, 
in spite of many an oath, and many a thump be- 
stowed on a worn-out horse — Charlie by name*— we 
fairly stuck fast, with the bow of the vessel jammed 
between the two pier-heads, while her stem was 
held tight down the stream by the ebbing tide* I 
was rather amused than otherwise by the dilemma^ 
and for some time refrained from interfering, as P 
have generally seen professional persons make mat« 
ters rather worse than better by their spluttering 
on these occasions. At last the ferryman, after 
urging his poor beasts to turn the paddles to no 
purpose, threw dovni his whip in despair, gave the 
horse nearest him a sound box on the chops, and 
roared out, to the horror of the good company, 
" D — n your soul, Charlie, why don't you get up!" 

I now thought it high time to make a move, and 
jumping from the carriage, rigged out a spar over 
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the starboard quarter, and reaching to the bow ^ 
a sloop lying at the whar^ by which means we 
boomed-off the ferry-boat's stem, till she came ex- 
actly in a line with the entrance of the dock. Poor 
Charlie, knowing instinctively that his services 
conld now be of some use, ran round quite merrily, 
and in we slipped to our birth. 

I felt a particular degree of interest in revisiting 
the interior of this part of the country, from a de- 
sire to compart the state of rural and also longer 
settled society, with that which I had now become 
pretty familiar with in the cities, and in the more 
recently peopled, bustling parts of the States. I 
was the more anxious to do this from having been 
told, over and over again, by persons whose opinion 
I was disposed to hold in much respect, and who 
seemed honestly desirous of putting me in the right 
path, that all, or nearly all, the ideas I had taken 
up respecting the moderate d^ree of intelligence 
of these people — ^their incapacity, in common with 
the rest of mankind, for self-government, and so 
on — ^were erroneous. Whenever I spoke with disap- 
probation of the incessant high fever in which all 
the world seemed to be kept by the Presidential 
election,-— or when I cast any reflections upon the 
mischievous practical effects of universal suffrage 
and annual Parliaments, in bringing into the Le- 
gisUtures of the States ignorant and incompetent 
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persons, to the exclusion of the ablest and modt 
experienced,— or when I spoke of the limited nature 
of the information possessed by the great majority 
of all the persons I had yet met with, and of the dif- 
ficulty I had hitherto found in carrying their ided^ 
out of money-making, electioneering, and other 
local channels, — in short, when I did not think 
levery thing in America perfect, or not so good as 
I had been accustomed to see in other countries^ 
in correspondent situations, I was always told that 
I had fallen into bad hands — that I had been acci- 
dentally or wilfully misled by the people I had been 
amongst — or that I had unfortunately gone to such 
and such a town at a wrong moment. 

From hearing these assertions so frequently re- 
peated, I really began to hope that I had been de- 
ceived, especially as these optimists told me to 
wait till I had seen the people of the interior, out 
of the reach of the contaminating influence of cities, 
steam-boats, and stage-coaches. "Go to our flou- 
rishing villages, sir," they said, " and talk to our 
farmers ; there you will see our character — there 
you will find the high-minded and intelligent citi- 
zens of our country." 

I said I would do so with all my heart* And I 
kept my word. Nor did I go about the enquiry 
with any unwillingness to find things as they were 
represented to me ; but, on the contrary; in all 
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the^e researches I most anxiously endeavoured to 
see things as the inhabitants wished me to see them ; 
took every possible means of explaining the ano* 
maUes I saw, or thought I saw, in a pleasant way, 
and persevered in following the rule I have been 
guided by through life — to see every thing on its 
most favourable side. 

It is due to the subject, however, and perhaps 
to myself, to say, with reference to the above as- 
surances of the Americans, and my determination 
in consequence, that I was not quite so young a 
traveller as to believe at once, and upon trust, 
that the usual law in such matters was inverted 
in the case of their country, — which would cer- 
tainly be the case if more intelligence and talents 
were found in the villages of the interior, than 
in the cities. All I assert is, that I was willing to 
be convinced ; — a feeling which I carried not only 
to the agreeable little country town of Stock- 
bridge in Massachusetts, where we made our first 
halt, but to hundreds of others which I visited in 
all parts of the United Stafes ; — so varied in situa- 
tion and circumstances, as to present themselves 
under every conceivable aspect as to age, prospe- 
rity, population, climate, and all the other modi- 
fying causes, domestic and political, which can be 
supposed to have any influence in determining 
national character. 
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It may perhaps be thought that I antidpaife 
matters a little — ^but I think the truth cannot be 
too soon told — and I must therefore confess, that 
in spite of my own best wishes, encouraged by Ihfe 
ardent persuasions of the Americans, I fouiid aU 
parts of the country very much alike,-— that I could 
never in any place discover for myself, or hear 
upon good authority, any thing of that peculiar 
intelligence, or that peculiar high-mindedness, sb 
much insisted upon by American writers, and ning 
into my ears by almost every person I met with 
from end to end of the continent. 

The fact, it appears to me, is simply this :-^he 
American people are very likie other people in these 
respects ; and exactly in proportion to their mo- 
tives to exertion, so they become well informed 
and attend to their business, and not one whit more» 
Under similar circumstances, when such do occur, 
which, for obvious reasons, can very rarely happen, 
they are just like the common run of Englishmen ; 
and as I do not think the circumstances in America 
are more favourable for the attainment of intellect 
tual excellence than they are in England, but tend 
rather, on the contrary, to distract and waste the 
powers of the human mind, by diverting it from its 
proper, because most natural course, into a hun- 
dred minor channels ; so I do not think that the 
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Bpiore intelligent. 

During my residence near Stockbridge, I went 
frequently into the Tillage, it being my pleasure as 
well as my business to get acquainted with as many 
of the inhabitants as I could. This was an easy task, 
as they w^e universally as kind and obliging as 
I had found their countrymen elsewhere. I had 
also opportunities of visiting the neighbouring 
country houses and farms, sometimes in company, 
and sometimes alone, upon which occasions I had 
the means of seeing, on every hand, instances of 
that energy of character, and ardent perseverance 
for which the New Englanders are so deservedly 
distinguished. It is well known to every one in 
the least degree acquainted with America, that by 
fiur the greatest conquests of man over the wilder- 
ness in the West, have been achieved by these hardy 
picmeers, as they are well termed, from the Eastern 
States. That section of the Union, indeed, has 
served as a hive from whence swarms of emigrants, 
as robust in body as in mind, have issued forth, 
and carried with them to the woods the same spirit 
of freedom, of enterprise, and of active labour, 
which has belonged to them, I believe, ever since 
their first settlement. 
Besides these numerous detailed examinations of 
vox- II. D 
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the ooimtiy aodietjr in MuaiclHUi^t% we Iiftd tim 
frequent good fortune to meet the more wealth]t 
clagB of the Tilljige residents at their own houses. 
UpoA one of these occasions I was fixatified in a 
very high d^ree by mating acquaintance with thi(» 
accomptished auUior of several admiraUe works of 
fancy — ^^ Itedwood," '^ Hope Leslie,'' and others^ 
which I am happy to find have been republisfaedp. 
and are becoming more known in Enghmd; be* 
cause, independently df that high and nniversal 
interest attaching to works of fiction in the hands 
of cenius — wherevel* placed, — ^these novels possess 
J.^ ^ ,^ ^ ^ ^ n^TZ 
graphic truth with which the country in which the 
scenes are laid is described. 

It was our peculiar good fortune, not only to 
converse with the author, but afterwards, under 
instructions which she chalked out for us, to visit 
some ports of the country best adapted for show- 
ing otf the beauties of a New England autumn. 
Thus prepared, we carried this lady's books in our 
hands to the tops of ihe mountains of the New 
World, as the tourists to the Highlands of Soot»> 
land used to caJry the Lady of the Lake, to aid 
their taste in admiring D>ch Katrine. 

In the meantime, however, the picturesque was 
obliged to yield to scenes of anotiwr description, 
as the grand eattle show at StocUnidge, the fourth 
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knnlrersary of the Agricultural Society, took place 
at the period of our visit. 

The hilarity of the meeting, however^ was essen* 
tially injured by the heavy rain which fell during all 
the motning ; a circumstance the more provoking, 
from its being the only unfavourable day which 
had occurred for some time. It was truly melan- 
choly to see the poor people's best .clothes and other 
finery destroyed, and all their amusements mar« 
red. The merry flutes were no longer merry, while 
the drums became soaked, and scarcely yielded a 
sound, though ever so well thumped. The gay flags, 
instead of waving over the heads of the lads and 
lasses of the neighbourhood, hung dripping down 
to the very mud. The bright muskets of the awk<- 
Ward but showy militia were speedily tarnished ; 
and instead of the whole fields being speckled over 
with parties skipping to and fro, the inhabitants 
t}( the village and surrounding hamlets, cased in 
grea^-coats, or cowering under umbrellas, were 
huddled together, silent and dissatisfied. All was 
discomfort^ and it made one feel cold and damp, 
even to look from the window at the drenched 
multitude. 

As the first exhibition, a ploughing match, took 
place so near the house, that we could see it 
pretty well without going over the threshold, we 
satisfiied oujt^lves for some time witt the view 
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from thence. But I was soon tempted, by* tkt 
growing interest of the scene, to make my mind np 
for a ducking, and sallied forth in the face of the 
storm. The ploughmen, who showed a great ded} 
of spirit in this amusing competition^ all drovQ 
oxen, excepting one man, on whose ridge horsed 
were used. I have such an obscure idea of what 
good ploughing is, that I cannot tell how this trial 
ought to rank with similar exhibitions elsewhere ; 
in truth I soon ceased to watch the details of the 
match, in the personal interest I was led to take in 
one of the competitors, whose vehement anxiety tq 
win the prize enlisted the sympathy of most o£ th^ 
spectators on the field. He was a small and rather 
handsome negro, who drove a team of oxen as di- 
minutive, in proportion, as himself. His whol# 
soul was absorbed i^ the enterprise — he looke4 
neither to the right nor to the left, nor any wherei 
indeed, but to the heads of his cattle, whosf 
slightest deviation from the straight line, he watch*" 
ed with a quickness, which excited the adjura- 
tion and sometimes applause of the bystanders. Lfi 
his hand he wielded a little whip, or more gene^ 
rally he laid it across the plough, using it only when 
his voice failed to direct his team. Even then 
he merely touched one or the other of the oxen 
with the end of the lash, not rudely, and with a 
volley of angry reproaches, but gently, and morip 
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as a faint, apparently, to the animals, than as ^ 
punishment. Accordingly, as in duty bound, they 
seemed to enter fully into their master's anxiety,, 
and ti^ed and panted along in gallant style ! 

After the match was over, the umpires kept U9 
a long time in suspense before they decided which 
ridge was the best ploughed ; for it appears tha^ 
expedition in these matters is only one of many, 
points which determine the real merit of the work 
done. But the judges at last decided in favour of 
our sable friend, — a result with which the whole 
field seemed satisfied. Poor blackie, indeed, has 
Tery seldom such occasions of triumph, for even in 
these nonHslaye-holding States of America, this 
&tal shade, by marking out the negro as a totally 
different race, gives him little — or I might say no 
chance — of placing himself upon any permanent 
equality with the white lords of the creation, who, 
on their part, would as soon think of sitting down , 
to eat Indian com leaves, or chopped pumpkins, ; 
with their cattle, as of entering into social inter- > 
course with a * negur ;' with whom, however, it 
would seem, they have no objection to engage in 
manly, but temporary competition. 

Shortly after the ploughing match was ended, 
the day cleared up, and I expected to see some of 
that merriment set agoing which I had been 
taught to considar as the appropriate and almost 
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necessary aecompaiiiment to such ameetinfir* In 
particul^ I ho^to see the women Jpping 
out of the houses and mixing gaily with* the men. 
But no attempt of this kind was made, or <mce 
thought of; the whole proceedings, indeed^ being 
strongly marked with that air of laborious effort 
which always accompanies unwonted amusements ; 
and certainly I never fully understood before wh^ 
was meant by making a toil of a pleasure* The 
Americans, who are a very grave peo^, keep few 
holidays; and whether it be cause or effect, J da 
not know^ but they appear wofuUy ignorant of die 
difficult art of being gracefully idle,'— of relaxing 
from toil, and leaving off business, for the moore 
pleasing occupation of interchanging good aad 
kindly offices, merely as such, without refer^ice 
to pecuniary profit, or electioneering politics ;rr-a» 
if bodily and mental profit, the gaiety of soul 
and the elasticity of limb, which spring out of ha^ 
bitual and innocent festivities, were not so much 
clear gain ! On this occasion, at least, thes'e was no 
attempt at Amusement even when the day hadiiiH 
proved, for the very instant the ploughing miMx^ 
was over, all the women trudged home, unattend<^ 
ed ; while the men crowded eagerly to the tavern, 
where, although I must allow there was. nothing 
like drunkenness, or riot, or noise*' therawaa a 
great destruction of ardenJt spirits. 
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A» I found the smell of whisky and the clouds 
of tobacco smoke not very pleasant, I took the op* 
poiiimity of examining the domestic manufacture^ 
laid out for public inspection Ui the Academy* 
The articles exposed sl^awed greater sldll than I 
had expected to find in this remote country plaoe^ 
and I could not help thinking that such well^ap* 
plied dexterity and industry wexe more likely to 
advance the interests of the conntry than the ope* 
rations of any artificial system of duties. On th^ 
other hand, if the protecting system can really 
be made efiective in the encouragement of such 
works as I saw on this day, withoi^t occasioning 
more than an equal lo)ss to soj;o,e other part of the 
eommunity, it would be unfair to deny the wisdom 
t]£ such a measure* 

At one o'clock, the men were summoned to din- 
ner in the tavern, by a loud b^ll, and we sat down, 
to the number of about 1£|0« Two gentlemen of 
the Conmiittee took charge of m,e, and nothing 
could be more attentive or communicative than 
these obliging persons weire. A Presbyterian mi-r 
nister, from one of the Southern Sta,tes^ said « 
long grace before we b^an, during which he alone 
stood* On my right sat the Professor of a. college^ 
and opposite to us, side by side, were placed an Epis- 
o(^palian elergjnooan,. juad a lawyer of the village* 
A member of Congrcssi wha had invited me to the 
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dinner, Was called away just as we 6at dowti) to see 
about some twenty head of cattle lie had brought 
to the show for sale. After dinner the clergyman 
of the Episcopal church said the grace. I mentton 
these things to show the good fellowship that seem- 
ed to prevail amongst persons and sects so dissi« 
milar. 

Dinner, as I have often said before, is a brief 
af&ir in America, a mere business to be got over^ 
not a rational pleasure to be enjoyed ; and we were 
soon called away, by sound of drum, to join thepro- 
cession to the church, where an oration suitable 
to the day, was to be delivered. The company 
walked two and two, with the most formal and 
funereal solemnity, the women being kept carefully 
separated from the men. I was rather surprised 
when the gentleman with whom I was appointed 
to walk, took me to the very last, the tail of thd 
line, which, at first, looked odd enough, as it was 
obvious, from a hundred other things, that they 
wished to treat strangers with all distinction. But 
in the rear I found also the clergyman and seve* 
ral other principal persons of the village. Tbii 
arrangement, which reminded me of the etiquettes 
at a naval funeral, I found was a device for giving 
us the first entry into the church, and consequently 
the choice of seats ; for when the head of the co* 
lumn reached the church-door, a general halt took 
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place, aad a lane being formed by the gentlemen 
who had been walking side by side now facing one 
another, the two clergymen took off their hats, 
and advanced firom the end of the line up the 
avenue formed by the double row of people. i 
I was invited to follow next, and, acccnnpanied 
by my friend, moved along cap in hand* I ob* 
served, that as the clergymen passed, about one in 
ten of those who were in the line touched their 
hats. There did not seem to be luiy intentional 
rudeness on the part of the other nine, as the omisr 
sion evidently arose firom want of habitual polite«> 
ness in such matters. In fact, the whole affidr 
was a most amusing though rather clumsy com- 
promise between the natural consequence which 
arises from wealth and station, and the nominal 
rights and privileges of that much talked of equal-* 
ity which belongs to a democracy. The dignity 
of the sovereign people, it will be observed, wa« 
duly maintained on this occasion by their being 
allowed the precedence in the line of march ; while 
their subjects, or rather the subordinate sovereigns^ 
— ^the rich or influential villagers — ^by means of the 
device I have described, were allowed the mor^r 
solid advantage of good situations in the church. 
The. ladies, still kept apart, had already occupied 
one side> whUe the other was allotted to the men«i 

V2 
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An appropriate agricultural discourse was deli« 
vered after a hymn and a prayer. It was so good 
that I regret not having room for it all. 

^^The next thing which I mention,'^ said ih^ 
orator, '^ as having a hearing upon the farming in- 
terest, and affecting its respectahility, though of 
course unfavourahly, Is the use of ardent spirits. 
Something, indeed, has heen done of late to awaken 
puhlio sentiment with regard to it ; but there is no 
subject on which a deep-toned remonstrance is 
more needed. On this subject I must state facts, 
with regard to which, for the credit of this town, 
for the credit of this county, and of this country, 
I would gladly be silent. The general correctness 
of my statement cannot be questioned. How much 
ardent spirits do you suppose, gentlemen, is pur- 
chased annually at the different stores in this town? 
Do you suppose there are twelve hogsheads ? Do 
you suppose there are twenty ? Gentlemen, there 
ai*e thirty \ and this is rather below than above the 
truth. These, upon an average, contain 180 gal- 
lons, making 3600 gallons consumed in this town 
in one year, or more than 2^ gallons for every miatt,. 
woman, and child. None of this is sold for less 
than 50 cents ar-gallon; and if we put it at an ave- 
rage of 62 J cents, it will be very low. If we ave- 
rage it at that, the amount paid by this town for 
ardent spirits, is 2250 dollars* 
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^* If now, to tlie expense of all this, we a4d that 
of pauperism^ produced by intemperance,-— and 
probably niae^tenths of it is thus produced,— and 
that of the various lingering diseases which not 
<mly an esircessiTe, bat a nxoderste use of this sti* 
inuluB induces, there is no calculating th,e expense 
or itiisery which it occasions. But the expen8e5 
enormous as it is, and prob9,bly, for this county, 
Bot less than 100,000 dollars a-year, we would not 
regards Let our people be poor, eomparatiyelyy 
we care not for it ; but l^t^ them ret^ tlbeir in- 
t^rity and their virtoe ; let them keep them^lves 
clear from this abominable si^ 9gai];)yBt God and 
against man.". 

' This appeal is su£Sciently energetic, and, of 
course, would have roused my attention to the 
subject, had I not already beei^ much struck with 
the extent of the baneful practice alluded to. In 
all other countries witb which I have any ac- 
4]uaintance^ the use of axdent spirits is confined 
almost exclusively to the vulgar ; and though, un- 
doubtedly, the evil it causes may be severe enough, 
it certainly is not, upon the whole, any where so 
-conspicuous as in the United States. 

In the course of the journey, such ample means 
of ju<%ing of these effects lay on every hand, that 
I speak of them with great confidence, when I say^ 
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that a deeper curse never a£9icted any nation. 
The evil is manifested in almost every walk of lifei 
contaminates all it touches, and at last finds its 
consummation in the alms-house, the penitentiary^ 
or the insane institution ; so that, while it threat- 
ens to sap the foundation of every thing good in 
America — apolitical aud domestic — ^it may truly be 
said to be worse than the yellow fever, or the ne- 
gro slavery, because apparently more irremediable. 
Dram-drinking has been quaintly called the na^ 
tut al child, and the boon companion of democracy ; 
and is probably not less hurtful to health of body^ 
than that system of government appears to be to 
the intellectual powers of the mind. 

Fortunately, however, the sober-minded part of 
the American population, who are fully alive to the 
enormity of this growing and frightful evil, are 
making great efforts to check its progress. At the 
same time I must confess, that as yet I have not 
heard in conversation, nor seen in print, nor ob- 
served any thing myself in passing through the 
country, which promises the least alleviation to 
this grievous mischief, of which the origin and con- 
tinuance, I suspect, lie somewhat deeper than any 
American is willing to carry his probe. The habit, 
according to my view of the matter, is interwoven 
in the very structure of that political society which 
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ihe Americans not only defend, but uphold as tbe 
very wisest that has ever been devised, or ever put 
in practice, foi" the good of mankind. At present, 
however, my object is to deal chiefly with the feet, 
though I may remark in passing, that in a coun* 
try where all effective power is placed — not indi- 
rectly and for a time, but directly, universally, and 
permanently — ^in the hands of the lowest and most 
ntmierous class of the community, the character- 
istic habits of that class must of necessity predo- 
minate, in spite of every conceivable device recom- 
mended and adopted by the wise and the good 
men of the nation. . 

That I am not overstating the facts of this case, 
will be seen from the following extracts from the 
First Report of the "American Society for the 
Promotion of Temperance,*' established at Boston 
on the 10th of January, 1826. 

« The evils arising from an improper use of in- 
toxicating liquors, have become so extensive and 
desolating, as to call for the immediate, vigorous, 
and persevering efforts of every philanthropist, pa- 
triot, and Christian. The number of lives annu- 
ally destroyed by this vice in our own country i6 
thought to be more than thirty thousand ; and the 
number of persons who are diseased, distressed, 
and impoverished by it, to be more than two bun- 
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dred thousand ; many of them are not only nselesfii 
but a burden and a nuisimce to society* 

'^ These liquors, it is calculated, cost the inha* 
bitants of this country annually, more than forty 
millions of dollars ; and the pstupeirism occasioned 
by an improper use of them, (talqng the common^ 
wealth of Massachusetts as an example,) costs them 
upwards of twelve mUlions of dollars." (P. 8.) . 

The Society is in hopes, that by " some system 
of instruction and action, a change may be brought 
about in public sentiment and practice in regard 
to the use of intoxicating liqiiors ; and thus an end 
be put to that wide-spreading intemperance which 
has already caused such desolation in every port 
of our country, and which threatens destruction to 
the best interests of this growing and mighty Ber 
pubUc." (P,4.) 

The same Report contains many very cTirious 
extracts from official ajad other documents, all bear- 
ing more or less testimony to the enormity of thia 
evil, but which are too long to extract. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs, howover, are so remarkable i^ 
themselves, independently of their connexion with 
this subject, that I think it right to give them a 
place without abridgement. 

^^ The number of paupers received into the 
alms-house at Philadelphia 
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in 1823 was 4908 expenses in dollars I4f^fi57 

in 1824 5851 • , « 198,000 

in 1825 4394 . . , 201,000 

in 1826 4272 • , • 129,383 



Total in four years 18,825, expenses 672,940 



cs 



The alms-house at New York, and the per 

^tentiary connected with it, h^ about 2000 in- 

. mates constantly, at the annual cost of about a 

hundred thousand dollars. Nearly all these peo* 

pie are addicted to intemperance* 

^^ From a Report made to the legislature of New 
Hampshire in 1821 by a committee, it appears 
that the maintenance of the poor in that state 
has cost them, from 1799 to 1820, 726,547 dol- 
lars — average annual expense, 36,327 dollars. 
In Massachusetts there are 7000 paupers, whose 
support costs the state 360,000 dollars. From a 
Report made to the legislature l>y the Secretary 
of State^ in the year 1822, it appears that there 
were then 6896 permanent, and 22)111 tempo- 
rary paupers, whose support cost that year 470,582 
dollars. 

^^ By means of these data we estimate the num- 
ber of paupers in the United States at two hun- 
dred thousand, whose support costs annually ten 
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that a deeper curse never afflicted any nation. 
The evil is manifested in ahnost every walk of lifcf 
contaminates all it touches, and at last finds its 
consummation in the alms-house, the penitentiary^ 
or the insane institution ; so that, vi^hile it threat- 
ens to sap the foimdation of every thing good in 
America — political and domestic — ^it may truly be 
said to he worse than tKe yellow fever, or the ne- 
gro slavery, because apparently more irremediable. 
Dram-drinking has been quaintly called the na/* 
tural child, and the boon companion of democracy ; 
and is probably not less hurtful to health of body^ 
than that system of government appears to be to 
the intellectual powers of the mind. 

Fortunately, however, the sober-minded part of 
the American population, who are fully alive to the 
enormity of this growing and frightful evil, are 
making great efforts to check its progress. At the 
same time I must confess, that as yet I have not 
h^urd in conversation, nor seen in print, nor ob- 
served any thing myself in passing through the 
country, which promises the least alleviation to 
this grievous mischief, of which the origin and con- 
tinuance, I suspect, lie somewhat deeper than any 
American is willing to carry his probe. The habit, 
according to my view of the matter, is interwoven 
in the very structure of that political society which 
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ot- familieB afflicted in various ways by this tenri^ 
ble scourge at four hundred thousand. 

^^ We believe the foregoing estimates are as near- 
ly correct as the nature of the case will admit of; 
and after all the deductions are made which any* 
person whatever may demand^ enough of want, 
disease, madness, crime, and death, will remain, 
to. stain the custom of using ardent spirits with 
human bloody and lay to its charge the perdition of 
ioulsr 

Although it may be thought I have already said 
enough on this subject, I must, in justice to all 
parties concerned, add the opinion of one of the 
most respectable bodies in America. The follow- 
ing paragraph is taken from page 256 of the Mi- 
nutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, published in Phila" 
delphia in 1828. 

'' Intemperance is a vice which maintains a wide 
and fierce conflict with the remonstrances of in- 
terest, reason, and honour-— with the warnings of 
conscience, and the threatenings of Heaven ; and 
since a closer and more anxious enquiry into the 
extent and consequences of the practice of freely 
using ardent spirits has been instituted, the reli^ 
gious community have awoke, as it were, from a 
dream, to witness the wide, and jnpumful^ ai\d 
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atigmentiiig ravages of tliis fevil, wUch is etety 
year bearing its thousands to untimely graves ; re- 
ducing hundreds of virtuous and independent fami* 
lies to poverty and disgrace; laying the brightest 
hopes of genius and leiM*ning, and the fairest pro- 
spects of usefulness and honaur, in the dust, and 
hastening to cover our natiou with general dis* 
grace, and plunge thousands of immortal beings 
into everlasting destruction." 

After these frightful statements, it may seem 
strange that, during the whole journey, I should 
have seen very little drunkenness, properly so call* 
ed. But drinking and drunkenness, it must be ob- 
served, are not always necessarily connected ; and 
I was perfectly astonished at the extent of intem- 
perance, and tli,e limited amount of absolute intoxi- 
cation. To get ^p drunk as to kick up a row, or 
tumble about the streets, or disturb a peaceable 
household all night long, are feats that require a 
man to sit down to his bottle, and swill away till 
inebriety is produced. To what extent this prao- 
tice is followed ^ a habit in America, I cannot 
say* I certainly never saw any of it. But what 
I did see9 at every <;orner into which I travelled, 
north or south, east or west, was the universal 
practice of sipping a little at a time, but frequent- 
ly* III mwy places, H was th^ custom to take a 
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in 1823 waa 4908 expenses in dollars 144)557 

in 1824 5851 • , « 198,000 

in 1825 4394 . . . , 201,000 

in 1826 4272 • , , 129,383 



Tpta). in four years 18,825, expenses 672,940 

<^ The alms-house at New York, and the per 
^tentiary connected with it^ h^ about 2000 In- 
.mates constantly, at the annual cost of about a 
hundred thousand dollars. Nearly all thes^ peo* 
pie are addicted to intemperance* 
'. ■ ^ V From a Report made to the legisli^ture of New 
Hampshire in 1821 by a committee, it appears 
that the maintenance of the poor in that state 
has cost them, from 1799 to 1820, 726,547 dol- 
lars — average annua} expense, 36,327 dollars. 
In Massachusetts there are 7000 paupers, whose 
support costs the state 360,000 dollars. From a 
Report made to the legislature l>y the Secretary 
of State^ in the year 1822, it appears that there^ 
were then 6896 permanent, and 22)111 tempo- 
rary paupers, whose support cost that year 470,582 
dollars. 

^^ By means of these data we estimate the num- 
ber of paupers in the United States at two hun- 
dred thousand, whose support costs annually (en 
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CHAPTER V. 



On the 3d of October, 1827, we left Stock- 
bridge, and proceeded across the country to North- 
ampton, another of those beautiful New England 
villages, which it is impossible to overpraise. Our 
road was conducted through ravines, over moun- 
tain passes, and occasionally along the very sum- 
mit of ridges, from whence we conmianded a view 
of sufficient beauty to redeem, in the course of 
one morning, aU the flatness and insipidity of our 
previous journey. The greater part, indeed, of 
the country which we had yet seen— always, of 
course, excepting the beautiful Lake George, and 
delightful Hudson — consisted either of ploughed 
fields, or impenetrable forests, or it was spotted 
over with new villages, as raw and unpicturesque 
as if they had just stepped out of a saw-pit. The 
towns of Massachusetts, on the contrary, were em- 
bellished with ornamental trees and flower gar- 
dens, while the larger features of the landscape 
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6wed their interest to the more vigdroos ^ceom- 
paniments of rocks, mountains, waterfalls, and nil 
the Taried lights and shades of Alpine scenery* 

In the course of this agreeable day's journey) W0 
traversed a considerable portion of the route over, 
which it has been seriously proj^osed, I was assured, 
to carry a rail-road between the cities of Bosto:^^ 
and Albany. No single State, still less any Sec- 
tion of the Union, it seems, likes to be outdone by 
ttny other State ; and this feeling of rivalry, sti- 
mulated by the success of the great Erie Canal-"*- 
an undertaking highly favoured by nature— r-has, I 
suppose, suggested the visionary project in ques- 
tion. In answer to the appeals frequently made 
to my admiration of this scheme, I was compelled 
to admit, that there was much boldness in the con- 
ception ; but I took the liberty of adding, that I 
conceived the boldness lay in the conception alone ; 
for, if it were executed, its character would be 
clmnged into madness. 

Albany and Boston lie nearly east and west of 
each other ; while much of the intermediate space 
is so completely ribbed over by a series of high 
ridges running north and south, that the rail-way 
in question would have to pass along a sort of gi- 
gantic corduroy road, over a country altogether 
nnsuited for such an undertaking. Besides whicb> 
HmetnaH navigable rivers, and more than one canal, 
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lying along the intermediate valleys, connect the 
interior tvith the sea, and thus afford far readier 
means of exporting or importing goods to or from 
New York, Albany^ or Boston, than any rail-way 
can ever furnish; 

The same reasoning might be applied to a hun* 
dred oth^r projects in the United States, many of 
them ndt less inlprdcticable, but which, althotigh 
existing only on paper, are, nevertheless^ assumed 
as dompletdd, and cast into the balance of Ameri* 
can greatness, till the imaginary scale, loaded with 
anticipated magnificence, makes ^e Old World 
kick the Beam^ to thcigreat satisfaction of the in- 
habitants of that cotmtty, tod the admiration of 
distant lands, whb know nothing of the matter. 

Th^ view from the summit of Mount Holyok^, 
which we visited 6n the 4th of Octdber, is really 
splendid, tod is othei*wise most satisfactory for tra^ 
Vellers, from bringing under their eyes a great ex- 
tent of country. The top is 880 feet above the level 
of the riveir Connecticut, which winds about in the 
alluvial Iknd below, in a very fantastic style. This 
pretty stl'eani wks visible in a faorthem direction, for 
many miles, iii the gorges aitiongst the hills ; but, 
on tuifnitig to the south, We coi^d discover only a 
few touches of it here and there, which to the nar 
ked eye seemed merely patches of smoke ; but when 
viewed through a pocket telescope^ these glimpses 



looked like Ints of some Ujjmense looking-glaM 
shivered to pieces, and cast among the trees. As 
many of the hills and dales in this pleasing prospect 
had heen long cleared of Woods, the eye was not 
offended hy that ragged appearance^ so comfortless 
and hopeless-looking in most newly settled coun«> 
tries. Such spots, in this comparatively old part of 
the country, are laid out mostly in orchards, — ^but 
sometimes in meadow lands, or in wheat, or, more 
frequently still, in maize fields. The flourishing 
villages of Northampton, Hadlisy, and Amherst, 
lay almost at our feet. The planners of these^ and 
indeed of most of the village!^ in that part of the 
United States, appear to have commenced by ma* 
king a street, or unpav^d avenue, of not less than 
eighty, or a hundred yards in width, with a double 
row of trees on each side, and a walk between. 
The houses were almost invariably detached from 
one another, AdA stood back some ten or twelve 
yards from the broad and agreeably shaded Walks 
lining the itmin street; the intetrening space in 
front of the houses being generally railed in, and 
trimmed with shrubs, flowers, grass plots, and 
gravelled paths. Even the porches, and occasion- 
ally also the sides of the windows and the ends of 
the houses, were c&vered with cree^rs, in a very 
pleasing taste; and as most of these buildiiigs were 
of wood, painted whitej with dark green doers and 
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dred thousand; many of them are not only U8ele86| 
but a burden and a nuisimce to society* 

'^ These liquors, it is calculated, cost the inha* 
bitents of this country annually, more than forty 
millions of dollars ; ^nd the p^upeirism occasioned 
by an improper use of them, (talqng the commonf 
wealth of Massachusetts as an example,) costs them 
upwards of twelve millions of dollars.'* (P, 8.) . 

The Society is in hopes, that by " some system 
of instruction and action, a change may be brought 
about in public sentiment and practice in regard 
to the use of intoxicating liquors ; and thus an end 
be put to that wide-spreading intemperance which 
has already caused such desolation in every part 
of our country, and which threatens destruction to 
the best interests of this growing and mighty Re^ 
pubUc." (P,4.) 

The same Report contains many very ctuious 
extracts from oj£cial ajnd other documents, all bear- 
ing more or less testimony to the enormity of this 
evil, but which are too long to extract. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs, however, are so remarkable ill 
themselves, independently of their connexion with 
this subject, that I think it right to give them a 
place without abridgement. 

*' The number of paupers received into the 
alms-house at Philadelphia 
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in 1823 was 4908 expenses in dollars 1449557 

in 1824 5251 • , « 198,000 

in 1825 4394 . . , 201,000 

in 1826 4272 . , . 129,383 



Tpital in four years 18,825, expenses 672,940 

<^ The alms-house at New York, and the per 
^tentiary connected with it) h^ about 2000 in- 
.inates constantly, at th^ annual cost of about a 
hundred thousand dollars. Nearly all these peo- 
ple are addicted to intemperance. 

^V^rom a Report made to the legislature of New 
Hampshire in 1821 by a committee, it appears 
th^t the maintenance of the poor in that state 
has cost them, from 1799 to 1820, 726,547 dol- 
lars — average annual expense, 36,327 dollars. 
In Massachusetts there are 7000 paupers, whose 
support costs the state 360,000 dollars. From a 
Beport m^de to the legislature by the Secretary 
of State^ in the year 1822, it appears that there 
were then 6896 permanent, and 22)1 11 tempo- 
rary paupers, whose support cost that year 470,582 
dollars. 

^^ By means of these data we estimate the num- 
ber of paupers in the United States at two hun- 
dred thousand, whose support costs annually ten 
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millions of dollars. We coincide in opinion with 
the managers of the Society for the Prevention of 
Pauperism in the city of New York, who, in one 
of their Reports, say, ^ in the production of crime 
and pauperism, ardent spirits may justly he called 
the cause of causes.' " — First Annual Report «f 
the American Temperance Society, printed at An- 
dover, 1828, pages 64 and 65. 

It would he well, I think, if those writers and ora- 
tors — on hoth sides of the Atlantic— who are so 
prompt at every moment to visit with unmitigHted 
censure the operation of the English Poor Law 
system, would take the trouhle to look at some of 
these things. The ahuses of the Poor Laws are 110 
douht often grievous; and certainly I have no in^ 
tention of hecoming the champion of such depaiv 
tures from then- original intention. That sort of 
argument, indeed, which derives its merit from re- 
crimination, like the celebrated dispute touching 
the relative colour of the pot and kettle, may not 
always elicit important truths, but may sometimeit 
do good, by making inconsiderate people think and 
enquire, before they speak. 

The same curious Report goes on to observ^ 
that '^ others compute the drinking population at 
one million, and the nimiber of intemperate pern 
sons at three hundred thousand, and the numbet^ 
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of. fimufieB afflicted in trariotis ways by this teiii^ 
ble scourge at four hundred dionsand. 

*^ We beliere the foregoing estimates are as near- 
ly correct as the nature of the case will admit of; 
and after all the deductions are made which any* 
perscm whatever may demand, enough of want, 
disease, madness, crime, and death, will remain^ 
to, stain die custom of using ardent spirits with 
human bhod^ and lay to its charge the perdition cf 

Although it may be thought I have already said 
enough on this subject, I must, in justice to all 
parties concerned, add the opinion of one of the 
most respectable bodies in America. The follow- 
ing pan^raph is taken from page 256 of the Mi- 
nutes cf the (jeneral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States^ published in Philan 
delpUa in 1828. 

^ Intemperance is a Tice which maintains a wida 
and fierce conflict with the remonstrances of in- 
terest, reason, and honour— *with the warnings of 
e<maeience, and the threatenings <^ Heayen ; and 
rince a closer and more anxious enquiry into th# 
extent and consequences of the practice of freely 
using ardent spirits has been instituted, the reli*> 
gious community have awoke, as it were, from a 
dream, to witoesa the wide, and juoumful^ apd 
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atigmenting ravages of this fevil, wUcIi is evety 
year bearing its thousands to untimely graves ; re* 
ducing hundreds of virtuous and independent £aiini- 
lies to poverty and disgrace; laying the brightest 
hopes of genius and learning, and the fairest piro- 
i^pects of usefulness and honour, in the dust, and 
hastening to cover our natiou with general dis* 
grace, and plunge thousands of immortal beings 
into everlasting destruction." 

After these frightful statements, it may seem 
strange that, during the whole journey, I should 
have seen very little drunkenness, properly so call- 
ed. But drinking and drunkenness, it must be ob* 
served) are not always necessarily connected ; and 
I was perfectly astonished at the extent of intem- 
perance, and th,e limited amount of absolute intoid- 
cation. To get so drunk as to kick up a row, or 
tumble about the streets, or disturb a peaceable 
household all night long, are feats that require a 
man to sit down to his bottle, and swill away till 
inebriety is prod^ced. To what extent this prao* 
tice is followed ^ a habit in America, I cannot 
say. I certainly never saw any of it. But what 
I ^d see, at every .omer into which I travelled, 
north or south, east or west, was the universal 
practice of sipping a little at a time, but frequent* 
ly« In many placeis, it was thQ custom to take a 
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dram before breakfast, and in some parts of the 
country another was taken immediately after that 
meal ; and so on at intervals, which varied from 
half an hour to a couple of hours, during the whole 

day. . 
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CHAPTER V. 



On the 3d of October, 1827, we left Stock- 
bridge, and proceeded across the country to North- 
ampton, another of those beautiful New England 
villages, which it is impossible to overpraise. Our 
road was conducted through ravines, over moun- 
tain passes, and occasionally along the very sum- 
mit of ridges, from whence we commanded a view 
of sufficient beauty to redeem, in the course of 
one morning, all the flatness and insipidity of our 
previous journey. The greater part, indeed, of 
the country which we had yet seen — always, of 
course, excepting the beautiful Lake George, and 
delightful Hudson — consisted either of ploughed 
fields, or impenetrable forests, or it was spotted 
over with new villages, as raw and impicturesque 
ajs if they had just stepped out of a saw-pit. The 
towns of Massachusetts, on the contrary, were em- 
bellished with ornamental trees and flower gar- 
dens, while the larger features of the landscape 
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6we(l their interest to the more vigorous liceom- 
paniments of rocks, mountains, waterfalls, and iJl 
the Taried lights and shades of Alpine scenery* 

In the course of this agreeable day's journey) W0 
traversed a considerable portion of the route over, 
which it has been seriously proj^osed, I was assured, 
to carry a rail-road between the cities of Boston, 
and Albany. No single State, still less any Sec- 
tion of the Union, it seems, likes to be outdone by 
any other State ; and this feeling of rivalry, sti- 
mulated by the success of the great Erie Canal-**- 
an undertaking highly favoured by nature-r-has, I 
suppose, suggested the visionary project in ques- 
tion. In answer to the appeals frequently made 
to my admiration of this scheme, I was compelled 
to admit, that there was much boldness in the con- 
ception ; but I took the liberty of adding, that I 
conceived the boldness lay in the conception alone ; 
for, if it were executed, its character would be 
changed into madness. 

Albany and Boston lie nearly east and west of 
each other ; while much of the intermediate space 
is so completely ribbed over by a series of high 
ridges running north and south, that the rail-way 
in question would have to pass along a sort of gi- 
gantic corduroy road, over a country altogether 
unsuited for such an undertaking. Besides whicl^, 
sover^ navigable rivers, and more than one canal, 
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lying along the intermediate valleyfi, connect the 
interior txdth the sea, and thus afford far readier 
means of exporting or importing goods to or from 
New York, Albany^ or Boston, than any r^l-way 
can ever furnish; 

The same reasoning might be applied td a hun- 
dred oth^r projects in the United States, many of 
them ndt less iniprdctidable, but which, althotigh 
existing only on paper, are, nevertheless^ assumed 
as (;omplet^d, and cast into the balance of Ameri* 
can gredtness, till the imaginary scale, loaded with 
anticipated magnificence, makes fhe Old World 
kick the Beam^ to theigreat satisfaction of the in«- 
habitants df that cotmtty, tod the admiration off 
distant lands, who know nothing of the matter. 

Thl^ view from the summit of Mount Holyok^, 
trhich we visited to the 4th of Octdber, is really 
splendid, tod is othei'wise most satisfactory for tra^ 
vellers, from bringing under their eyes a great ex- 
tent of country. The top is 880 feet above the level 
of the rivef Connecticut, which winds about in the 
alluvial Iknd below, in a very fantastic style. This 
pretty stfeani wks visible in a faorthem direction, for 
many miles, iii the gorges aitiongst the hills ; but, 
on turtiilig to the south, y^e coi^d discover only a 
few touches of it here and there, which to the na- 
ked eyeseemed merely patches of smoke ; but when 
viewed through a pooket telescopcj these glimpsM 
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looked like bits of some immense looking-gjasi 
shivered to pieces, and cast among the trees* As 
many of the hills and dales in this pleasing prospect 
had been long cleared of Woods, the eye was not 
offended by that ragged appearance, so comfortless 
and hopeless-looking in most newly settled coun- 
tries. Such spots, in this comparatively old part of 
the country, are laid out mostly in orchards, — but 
sometimes in meadow lands, or in wheat, or, more 
frequently still, in maize fields. The flourishing 
villages of Northampton, Hadlisy, and Amherst, 
lay almost at our feet. The planners of these^ and 
indeed of most of the viUaget^ in that part of the 
United States, appear to have commenced by ma- 
king a street, or unpav^d avenue, of not less than 
eighty, or a hundred yards in width, with a double 
row of trees on each side, and a walk between. 
The houses were almost invariably detached from 
one another, AdA stood back some ten or twelve 
yards from the broad and agreeably shaded Walks 
lining the main street; the intervening space in 
front of the houses being generally railed in, and 
trimmed with shrubs, flowers, grass plots, and 
gravelled paths. Even the porches, and occasion- 
ally also the sides of the windows and the ends of 
the houses, were covered with cree)[)fers, in a very 
pleasing taste; and as most of these buildings were 
of wood, painted whiter with dark green doors and 
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folding shutters, made in the Venetian blind* styles 
the effect of the whole was particularly striking. 

Of the unrivalled splendours of an American 
autumn we had heard so much before, that we 
considered ourselves fortunate in seeing it in the 
very centre of the most favourable part 9f the colpi^ 
try. . I think it is the maple, whose leaves cliangQ 
at this season from light green to bright cripasoui 
on every branch from top to bottom. Whateyeir 
tree it was, however, nothing could be more daz- 
zling than the effect produced. But there were 
many others, whose extreme tops only were yet 
tinged ; but in such endless varieties of colour, 
and all so vivid, that it was sometimes wellnigh 
painful to the eye to look at them. I need not 
say with what effect the honest evergreens l^ld 
their place as a sober ground-work to these bril- 
liant though transitory tints — not the less pleasing, 
probably, on that account. Upon the whole, I do 
not know that I have iseen in other Qou^tries any 
thing so wonderfully diversified, as the colours of 
the foliage at this season in New England. 

The word for autumn in that country is the Fall — 
a term happily expressive of the fate of the leaves^ 
and worthy, perhaps, of poetical, if not of vulgar 
adoption. Why, if the Spring be the rise of' the 
year, should we not apply an equally descriptive 
expression to the period when the law of naturet 
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tliat all tlimgs on earth mnst droop and perish, 
is urged in sach impressive language upon our 
thoughts ? 

Before stepping into the carriage, in which it 
appeared we might proceed about half way up 
Mount Holyoke, we consulted the people of the 
house as well as the guide-books, as to the facilities 
of the road ; and I particularly asked the bar-keeper 
if he thought we might take the child. He laugh* 
ed, and exclsdmed, ^^ O, no ! you will never be able 
to get up if you take the infant ; the road, I pro-» 
mise you, is very difficult and steep." 

Travellers are an obstinate race, it is said ; — ^but 
in truth, they seldom know rightly what to do till 
the excursion is over, and then their experience, 
Kke that of most people, comes rather late. As the 
habit of road-books and guides, for obvious rea-* 
sons, is always to exaggerate things, so their ob* 
ject in this case was manifestly to make the moun- 
tain as high as possible. I therefore inferred, froja 
nothing being said in the books of the difficulty of 
the ascent, that the patriotic bar-keeper was merely 
puffing off his favourite hill, by superadding an 
allowance of steepness. Accordingly, I decided 
upon carrying the whole party, notwithstanding 
the smile which I detected whisking about the lipsr 
of my informant as he closed the carriage door, 
and we moved off* 

VOL. !!• E 
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For the fir^ mile and a balf, our road lay throBj^- 
aflat allnrial meadow, eoTered with groups of hayr 
makers, besides parties of men and women strij^ii^ 
OYerloaded apple-trees which lined the way, along 
which the fruit was piled into pyraiaids, ready 
fcr the waggons. After this, we crossed the Con- 
aecticnty a streaa whieh gives its same te one of 
the eastern States, and soon afterwards b^an to, 
elamher up a elef t in the hiU, or what in faet was 
■ere like a South American Qui^adii than aiiy. 
tibing ebe — ^mjich steeper at all events thaik any, 
road I ever saw attempted h^ore in a wheel^ cac-n 
tiage. At length the driver, dedarii^ he could 
go rm further, let as out, and pointed to a tolera-^ 
Uy steep fix>t->path» We laughed to seora this pig^ 
msy difficulty, and cbuekled at the trimnph over 
ibae bar-keeper and his predictions. By and hf^i 
however, the path look abends up<m which the iof- 
eHnation became like that of a stair , with this mate^ 
rial difference, that the steps oo the mountain sida 
were formed of loose stoneSy planted at such awk**r 
ward distances fr&ank one Miotber, that the effort 
necessary to establish a prc^p^r footing, was by n4> 
means trifling. Here I was^ of course, obliged ta, 
)KHst the young lady on xny bad£,--^and a weary tug 
we had of it i , 

The proverbial facility of descent, however, waa 
any thing but easy in Our case, and I really do not 
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ksow how we should ever luv^e got do#ii aga»-^ 
with whole hones, at least — ^faad we not met a geH-^ 
lleman and his son, an active boy, ramblers like 
ourselves,- ^d such obliging persons^ that we scnn 
pl«d not to accept their aid in our difficulties. 

The beauty of the prospect from the summit of 
Ais Boble hfll, by completely arresting our atten* 
tiofl, had readeved as caifdess about sundry thread 
eniag squaEst of rai^ which stalked sk>wly over 
the hmcbca^ ISse enormous giants with theif 
heads ^fainist into the clouds, and adding much to 
fbe grandeur of the scenery, both by their own 
majestic and half mysterious aj^pearance, and by 
the long belts of shadow which trailed behiiid 
Aem fin* many a league; Jta the course of time 
eiM of these drizzly monsters advanced upon Afount 
Holyoke^ aild after drencUbg tiie village of North-* 
janiitton beseath us, and setting all our friends, iim 
haymakers and a]^le^gatherers, to the right about^ 
ikK^ possessSon of the high ground, so as to shut na 
completely eist fhHtt the wide world we had been 
admiring.^ 

As there wa» nothing m»»?e to be seen, and the 
night was faUiag fast, it became necessary to re- 
trace our steps widiout dday. The padi, how^ 
ever, up which we had laborioudy climbed, looked 
twice as steep as before ; the stones, inoreoveory 
were mearly aa sH^pery fi^om &e shower, as tm 
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many blodks of ice, and eonseqiienliy;, llw dai^BT 
of tumbling far greater than im the fiwt laafcaMO^. 
A fake step oo. Ae aaeent womid wamky-^hBTB 

a fiomilar sfip wnr iniglit kane ptohedw^etdlol^ 
dmm the ravineJ Od peMddBg.4;he-m»)«l^^(fiii^^ 
amptoii^ the «tepB^eve let dourn tqr &qc ftfa^i, tt|ifr 
bap-k^epetv'whiv'^ he^'li&edi tbe tediii||«|Qd»Iilil3^ 
gid £tK)mithetasrai»ge^<4uid'obBenrQdit)M MlMl^f^ 
fet^nenof the rniwki pastjrt- fieeaied balf A«vi|rtC!4tt(^ 
i«]ivcQudi nS'Tndi 4mr jjMMmsibJKtyyto^M^tiwiffijfii^^ 
ImxI he imamatgei Una iriBSlph.Tfitbi b0|tiir49$t^»a||i^ 
mydxeiy Bnailed whmL I ^greaned outtha^be.ww;||l0 
better'propbet'Cxf tbe.two. ^ : '^i; .t ...fMrcr >vr 
' - On the^jMth •f Oetalier, we prooeoifii^Wpxmfh 
ier^ Bnotber c^:th€>8eiV^r7 ]^ea6iiig.TiIlagi|8.,lKbM^ 
ware such an ArnAmtntf t0 New BffglmnJL . H»r<^.,tho 
wdatheoy that loor «oiiM8 «U]W< hadttfeePrlUpi^ <yhapgrii 
in theeourM<«f4hQ«%lM^^and.t^e.:vidp^^^<^^ 
dbonti Hew so luriDn^i^^, that wbe]^Xib>9k«fii9#tgf 
Ae window iiej^.neiWQg^ 41 ^ow^.f^ ^W.fl'' 
thidc a» dnowrflake^ but <^£ ^l ^^^^T^i <^?;Wt^ 
yellow^ w«iilet>.,iwidgT^n,,,«W€ptgUtt«rj^^ 

Al W<Mreestep. I ,m€(t a r,«pai:W4F»'WfelligW* 
person) with wbcNBOi I £eU inta eoj^ye^s^on ,aa )i^ 
•abjeot.of Bnanufa^ures,. and,.th9 niaaai^us^.Ti^ihkh 
was dbaa in jigitatioB, and has. since .bf^.i$a;n;i^ 
ef proteetingy as it is called, tbe domestic indH^ytpy 
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<^ that country by a new Tariff, or higher scale of 
•duties on imported goods. 

* He contended that the Tiymnfiictares of New 
Eikgland'iii portidnlar, but also tlioee of other parts 
jfrit th6 UnJonr^ Ittd. growii op dariBg ;the late war, 
wbea finreign goods were eikduded, and had be«n 
^malite4> to flottrish, more or/les^ e^er sinee^'in 
'Mns^qdenec^of the pre^ielstingdutieskddcm fioapeigti 
•articles by'tfae^Oenersil Govennnent.' vl-wafi more 
toriotirfto hear Idsopinions^haB to give my pwn, 
-stttd Hierefoi'e tnetelyma^ one or two etaomonr 
•^^Ibc^ retntti^kiir'on the'Mtang^r of' tampmng with 
Mch^matt^, and tiie'rrik which lurose from go- 
vernments attempting to lead indostary >y Mads 
"^^^cUit w^^d not have followed natiHrally>«D left 
tottftelf. •« Yes, sir,* said he^ « that is all troem 
' theory, ' sitd quite 'suitable' to those ^neral ^priiiQi- 
' ^Ips* which would be unerring 'gindes^ provided aU 
the'^rld w^e* wise,' and equally' Mberaiand: 
'^so^ablb'irif i^bh mi^ttetb; but* I put it to>yiour 
AiSttf €6 ans Vef ' me this ^ei9tidn,^^HoW ■ are the 
^pe<:i>pl^ of those parts of our country to Uve, where 
agHcidfni'e; ite ctttii^equence of Ihe'infericMrsoil^ is 
fi6t a productive *lixre of induiltry? What are we 
to d6? Atfd, oil the other faand^ with whom are 
the ^kgribtiltnral portions of our Union to eoDdbange 
theif ptodtice ? If all the world were opeft-^well 
-and good— ^but when you in England, for example, 
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i^nt die docv against ibeiiitrod«ftt»m«f American 
wbeat and other bread-«t afc - ■ w hat are &• inh»- 
bitants of those sections of dior eonaArjr vUek wme 
grain in abtrndance, to do with Aeir emffm? mkejr 
wantmano&otiDed goedsi AcyhsTPs gzain to gMs 
ferthem-»-lmtyoawho niMiifiM t«ge ■ d hs qp t hi «g>, 
will not ace^t the ool^rpsfmsttt tiMjr «re «MHi»i> 
tent to offer; and eonseqaestly ifasy snwl Apid^ 
to their own indostrionfl iioBstrjFmen •£ Hear Fnp 
land, who, by dint of great r^okvity of hnUte, anil 
vigorous aj^ieation, aissisted^ too^ in a «iost Pi»- 
narkabls manner, by an almost vnlMmndod cwia 
mand of water-power io/r th«r machinery» as wirit 
as water-transport for their goods, are ckioMod bf 
a moderate proteetion to oompeto-^^-eit least w» 
trnst we shall do so^^with tl^e siiiqperior skill aaA 
greater capital of England* Thns we shall noi 
only afford ourselves a livelihood^ sv^rior to tikait 
which our comparatively barren sofl ean yield u% 
bat wedudl provide a market for those seotioos of 
our own country where the land is fertile, mA 
where industryfindsmuohmoreproductxveem^oj^ 
ment in bringing waste lands into cultivation, thaa 
it can in manu&otures for a long time to coma*'': 
This argument may be very good for New EngH 
land, but unfortunatdy, I fear, for that portion of 
the Union, its application extends but a little way 
over the whole country ; at all events, this do^^ 



trine of protection is Tehenentlj opposed hy die 
Soudiem States^ where Ae i:mw vuterial is eohi- 
Tftted^ and' notking maaufiEtetBred; and wfaere^ «ir 
eouive, tbe objeet is to get the gi^eaieet xetom^f 
goods, fvotn any qnaHer^-^no matliep Wliat— im «b6^ 
eban^ for the prodnels oif thdbr industry* fSht 
Ameriefflis of i3ie Son A f edl oompaimtively indtf^ 
ferent «baat how tbcii^ eastern boel^en employ 
tiieii^ iMdiistry; and are apt to tell them to do as 
they have done for many years past, 'that h, Ha 
A^n off to the westward, into those new and ridk 
loonntries, wfaieh want only the stroke of a Neir 
Englandei^s axe to make them start into life and 
vigour. Such, indeed, has hereto6yre been th* 
eovrse of things in America; and I think it not 
tmlikely that they must erentnally return to Ao 
same ehannd, if the recent Tariff, passed avowed* 
ly for the immediate pnrpose of assisting one pait 
of the community, and only prospectively for tiba 
benefit of the whole, shall not be able to resist tiii 
efibrts -of those parties who suffer nnder its ope* 
ratimi in the meantime. 

: l^onld this Tariff, however, really be a good 
measure with reference to America, it will, of 
course, hold its ground in spite of its inconveni- 
ence — whatever that may be — to other countries^ 
But I suspect it wiU be a hard matter to persuade 
the opposite parties, or those who do not benefit 
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directly by it, to lie upon their oars^^ and be coib- 
tented with measures, of which the present effect 
is notoriously to make wh^t they wai^t d^er^ f^id 
for any future pjbisupge in which, they^hs^yeonly tb^ 
interested promises of jthose very^ ipsmufa^^ilirj^;^ 
who flouTisJi, jsay they jant^onkte, o^ly .at,^ 
^?pen W. 9f t-J^eir ^onsnan^ufac^pg .(y)]ijgatryijjj^. 
If New EngJ^^d were, a ^epara^ and^ipdj^p^-^ 

cverpdid not make out Hs,pointj^ I^^hjnk, ^^^ 
i^g tlfejaiif j^tut pphaps |iis^^rjum^nt ,m^^sjjg- 
g^^^ai^o^her ap.4,e^u^^^^ iii^pQrt^nt^yiejf,^n^e^^^ 
tjhat these Eastern States, may really haya witUn 
%mgelycs. ^hf ipea^ of l[)ecpniipg ai^ ii^4epen^eg.t 
uxamifac^urfngr country^ Bijt.l^^Sjr cai^o^^reaj;pii, 
ably hope tp 2u;comp^sh such a pujrj^se^^ eyep w^lj^ 
fJl thei^ lotcsl adjt^antages, at t^e cost of the /Spu|;h- 
^rn S^te^, >yhilje ^oth are ipembers ,of ^tfee |i^p]^ 
j^liti^cal \)o4y.;,.)yhile, if they were dis^i^tangl^ 
from ^uchi asfsociation, |i^ey .woul,d,hayej tp ept^ 
th^ mq,rket along wifth the com,petitors of Euron^ 

How 'Hey ilplngland wopl4 }^^ ^}l^ t^..^^^ !^i^^ 
retnains to, be seen. . • ■ . « i 

After all, it is probably, I think, tljiat if t}iere. w^ 

no protecting duties at all, or yery mod^rat^ :i^|^)^ 

thes^ matters woul^, cpm^ to the ipme poipt, ultji7 

^mately, a^ prptty peajj-ly in tih^ same.in^y4..yf 
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•time ad they will do now. It is quite clear/ that 
^oods from Eingland, or any where else, will not 
continue to flow into America, unless payment 
^bWi^ out 6f it, in some sha^ 6r other'; andif tli6 
English maniiiacturer will riot &ke tTie thread* 
8tnfi«^ of ihe agrTciittural American States in ex- 
•chaise, wlliile tte "New'Siiglanders are willing *to 
tdke'^'them, what id to preverit the adjustment 
^tiSJed fe)f ' This, if I underst^d it, ik exactlt 
w%at the' mairiufacttirers expect wilt eventtudfy 
take place. '""But m the meantime,** say they, 
**lintil we are helped oVer the stile, aiid fairfy 
jpiaced in' the markei, by the exclusion of foreign 
eompetition, we cannot; begin the race on &ir 
fcriris/* Perhaps the best policy of America would 
he tte adoption of the lowest duty which would not 
entirely exclude foreign competition; not, of course^ 
out' of tenderness to'ioreignei's, but simply because 
^ this ininiihum pbint be exceeded-^as it is loudly 
decked by a great part of the nation to have been 
fey 'the late' enactments — ihere seem to be obvioiis 
relfcsoris why no reliance can be placed on th^ sta- 
bility of the Tariff; and the capitsil w^ich is turn- 
ed aside by such delusive hopes, will be in some 
aanger of gristing altogether. 

Without entering into the morale of siriug- 
gling, I may observe, that all experience shows 
ihe utter im^isibility of keeping out those g^oods 

£2 
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which the people wish to have^ erren from pheep 
beyond comparigon more easily guarded than Aw» 
rica. It is idle, indeed, to talk of any thing being 
permanently effectiye in thia way, againfil the 
general wishes of the country, alcH^ snek exteneite 
lines of coast as those of the Gulf of Meideo and of 
Gmada, to say nothing of what U oalled tha ae^ 
board, or Atlantic shore. In the course of ane 
day, I have passed along a district whidi a.thoiir 
sand custom-house officers could not have protect^ 
ed from such inroads for an hour* And I kave 1^ 
peatedly heard in American companies the details 
of projects which could easily defeat ev^7 su^k 
f urveillauce. As to any refined moral mBmt^tf 
standing in opposition to such methods of "wvtjpg 
money, it is useless to say one word* In aJl part$ 
of the globe, the moment taxes of any Idnd^ and 
especially those which relate to the duty on for^gn 
goodS) become more severe than the sensible part 
of the nation think reasonable, the shame of sniij^ 
gling is at an end. The only difference i^kicll , 
practically takes place is, that the working hasadt 
are changed. The reckless Contrabandista take^ 
the place and reaps all the profits, and generally a 
great deal more than the profits, formerly earned 
by the fair dealer-^ the difference being paid by the 
consumer ; ^^ for vice/' to use the expression of an 
acute American reasoner on this subject^ '^la 
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•always ready to fill up the gap left by liiisgbTeni- 
ment." 

These very shocking doctrines are, of ooanM, 
stoutly denied in die American legislature ; — ^bot 
I have seen too much of the difference which 
exists between promise and performance, in poBr 
tical matters, io distrust whi^ experience has es- 
tablkhed in every other quaorter of the gldbe ; or 
to expect that, if smuggling caak be made profitabfe 
in that eoontry, the diame whic^ attaches to ili 
will not be soon frittered sway. i 

The arguments drawn from the success wUi& 
iong ago attended a similar course of prohibitory 
lobulations in England, wfll hardly apply to Aim6> 
Tica, in consequence of most of the essential cbv 
eomi^B^e. foei>g dissimilar. During those time, 
^rhen, I grant, cnx commerce and manufa^urek 
tHA flffurii^ rtoAer the exclosire system, we had 
things neaarly all our own way, -or with hardly a^ 
thing deserving the name of competition to oppose 
Jta ; and it was really too much for flesh and blood 
to resist the temptation of profiting there^.' Now; 
if Aaaerica can manage, by any system of tariffs,* 
eoast blockades, treaties, or other devices, to plac^ 
herself in circumstances at all similar, she will ba 
very fi>olish not to avail herself of thos€f advantages 
which we found to ftoW from them. But is any 
approach, to this possible, with such a rival as Eskg^ 
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sans in sack eituatioDS, too, the n^tlesns are obliged 
to turn their hands to every thing ; and hence they 
become capital Jacks of all trades. The result of 
causes acting so extensively over the country, 
taken along with other circiunstanoes in ibeir |>o^ 
litical and geographical situation, is die fbimatiom 
of a I'ace of peojfle prompt to vAapt new triais oT 
skill, and who ar# not likely to he deprened oi 
permanently injured by changes in the dbvctioii «f 
-oommereial enterprise ; or, indeed, by vaikYisi thft 
ordinary reverses of fortune. 

At the same time, there has sf^nEing up aimoiigBt 
them a habit of shrewdness, which is generally dig- 
nified by the name .of intelligetiee^ m close ^cumt 
nexion wiA tibe (universal habit of iMffgaimBg^ 
which soon makes tbran adepts io ev^y bunneap 
they undertake. In the early yiars of Amerieaai 
colonization, the adoption df these quafities wm 
almost indispenfiable to liieir existence, as means 
of self-defence, when surrounded by the dexier^ai 
savages of the wilderness. And although thi 
aborigines have entirely disappeared, the saona 
principles of action, under variotts modificatioiis». 
are still, very often, found necessary to success, in 
a country where all men are engaged in one and 
the same engrosang pumut-Bamely. that of 
making money. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



On Saturday, the €th of Ootober, 182*7, jnstasibe 
9im was droppingbehind the ranges of hiUs tbroogk 
wbich we had passed the day before^ we came ia 
sight cxf the goodly city of Boston, the capital of 
Massaohttsetts, and the great northern riYsl to iim- 
{\»rt of New Yoi*k. A high iBLOslem4ooking dome 
ia the centre of die town, surmoimting the Statr 
House, which is -placed on the most elevated' point 
ef ground, was of course the last which kept sight 
of the sun« But we were still in time to ^enjoy abonl 
ten minutes' illumination of the num^ous spires^ 
mid other high buildings, ranges of streets, and 
long bridges, three or four in number, which con-f 
nect seyeral distinct ranges of suburbs with the 
peninsula upon which this beautiful town is built. 
One of these districts, called Charlestown, claimed 
our particular attention, from its standing at the 
bottom and partly on the side of the celebrated 
Bunko's Hill. 
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As our object on arriving at any place was al-' 
ways to see, as soon as possible, whatever was most 
remarkable, we gladly availed ourselves of a friend's 
convoy to one of the Unitarian churches, on the 
next day, Sunday, the 7th of October, when a cele-> 
brated champion of these doctrines was to preach. 

■■'■■■■■. ••■;'",'''■ ' ' ' i ' ' *■ 

A considerable change, it appears, had taken 
place at Boston, of late years, in the reli^ous 
tenets of the inhabitants ; and Unitarianism, ot, as 
I find it called in their own publications, Lib^al 
Christianity, had ma^ greit ' adv^nce^ chTeifly 
under the guidance of this distinguished pei^n. 

The pastor had just returned to his nock after 
an absence of some months, and took advantage of 
the occasion to review, in a rapid manner, the rise 
and progress, as well as the peculiar nature, of the 
doctrines he so powerfully advocates. He struck 
me as being, in many respects, a very remark- 
able preacher ; particularly in the qtdetness, or 
repose of his manner, itow far this pro>eeeded 
from the simplicity of his thoughts, or jfrom the 
unaffected plainness of his language, I cannot ex- 
actly say; but the power which it gave hiim of 
introducing, when it suited his purpose, occasional 
passages of great force and richness of exjpressioiiy 
was one of which he availed himself with much 
skill. It was manifest, indeed, that the influence 
he held, or appeared to hold, over the minds of his 
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Jiearers was derived mainly from their reliance on 
his sincerity, whatever some of them might have 
thought of his ^doctrines. The tone of his voice 
was familiar, thpugh by no ^eans vulgar ; on ihe 
-coi^trary^ i^ migljit s^ppst be called musical^ and 
was certainly very pleasing tp the ear ; but whe* 
thertVs arpse from the sounds themselves, or from 
the el9quent arrangement pf the words, I never 
thought of enquirin^^ as I was c^u*ip[ed along irre- 
fi^tiblyjby the sit^ooth current of his e^pquence. 
r^e, beean bv greetmg l^s friends with greait 
ayity of ^d4ress ; and if ^here did appear a little 
tou,qh of vanitiy in, the implied ipaportance wh^ch 
he att£^;hed to, all .that concerned himself in the 
«yes of his flock^ it partook not in the slightest 
4<^gr^e of arrqganpe, but was very allowable, con- 
sijderipLg the real influence, he had so long enjoyed^ 
Indeed, from what I saw and heard, 1 should tmnlc 
he rather fell shoi^tthan excecdied the limits to whi,cn 
l^e ^[lighthav^, safely gppe, when speaking to his 
congregation of the feeling^, the ^lopes, and the 
fears, whkh, rose in hi^nvnd on re^^^ tp his 
wpnjt^^ duties,, with l^ealth somewhat repaired, but 
ipLot restored. At firsts ^his familiarity of tone, and 
>alpipst colloquial sinfiplicity of expression, sounded 
so strangely from th^ pulpit, ]thfit.ljhe impression 
waif, not altpgethfST favourable, but there i^oon ap- 
j^c^ed so muc|], real kindness, in all he sajd, that 
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^rren ivis, iJMMigh ^ftimigerBy were not trn temdic j l 
Iw it 

He IJkeK gmdnafly embwrked «& <iie grealt ^eeii^ 
<«f rdigi0iM«entro^ref«y^ but wiAk Bueli consffiBDOBt^ 
dkiU^ dnA we ecwpcelirlaMw wewMPe a* sea i^ w« 
4neoTei«d (that «o 4aaA wm in «%lit; After«»- 
mniig us tikat he hxA been ^edied ie the -fimi!! «C 
ihe4baM;le,tlio«gli, in trtitk^ lie was « HMniof ^peMM^ 
-and a faaler ef all dispHtaliett, l»e 4eeot4!bed, wvdiL 
siagular effect) the impteBAem. hfK^ti Ins jatuMl^ ^mfb 
day reoently, by hearing a disov^tirse in a ^oMUfttry 
dburdi where narrew Tiews «f meMal liberty hafi 
been inculoated. Noljiing eertainly eodid be mot^ 
-poetical ((han tbe eentrast which he di'ew between 
4lie eenfined doetrines he had heard within the 
-walls, and what he eleqnently eatied the free bean^ 
4ies of thonght and of nature without. 

By the tikne the jMreaeher reached tUb part; of 
his disoonree our enriomty was much excited, and 
I, for my own part, felt thoroiighly eaught, -and 
almost prepared to go along with him into tay 
r^ion he pleased to e^ry me* % ' 

He next gare ns an aoeonnt of his dbnre in the^ 
progress of the controversies to which he alladed, 
and explained again and again to na, in a ^rariety 
of different shapes, that Iris great end in advocating 
the Unitarian, or Liberal doctrines, was to «et thte 
human mind entireiy free on religiens vubjeeti^ 



^tlumt amy referaice, he earxiesfly aflfurcd m, ip- 
ene sect more than to another, but pureljr to the 
end that there migfat he, in die wmrld at laigdj 
the fullest measure «f mtelleetual kidepeodenoa ■ 
'^ wfaieh onr nature la eapaUe. He q»oke a gooi 
deal of the Christian dispenflnUaon, to whidi, ho«!^ 
ever, Im aseribed no •espeetal illniHinating poirens 
bnt ooBstantly imf^ed, tibat eyery man ivaa to 
jnAge for himself as to the degree and value of "die - 
light shed hy^ Revelation. Reason and eenscieiu)a» 
aoeording to his view of the matter, ought to be^ 
4Hir scHa guides through life^ md the efficaey oi dor 
Saviour's atonement ;iiras not, as iar as I could di»- 
eover, even once alktded to, except for the pia>- 
|iose of setting it aside. He earnestly exhorted 
his hearers not to rely entirely upon the Soripr^ 
'tures, nor upon him, their pastor, nor upon any 
other guides, human or divine, if I understood him 
correctly, but solely upon the independent efforte 
of their own minds. Our Saviour, aa ^' the first 
ef the Sons of God," he held up as an example 
worthy of all imitation; but the indispensable 
aeeessity of his vicarious saerifice, was clearly 
denied. 

The Christian religion, he told us, as first preach- 
ed by the Apostles, was well suited to those early 
^times. Bi^ according to him, it s<A>n became 
'eorrupted^ and waa never afterwards purified, even 
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at the Reformation. Much, therefore, still remaiii- 
«d to be done ; and one step in this great work^ he 
led us to infer, was actually in prc^ess before us» 
in the extension of Unitarianismu 

As it ifr quite foreign to my pvjrpoae to.enter ia* 
-^ the details of tlais oontroyersy, I have ner^ 
.mentioned^' as impartially as possible, wlw»ik,eeeai 
to be the leading points of: a dootriAe w}»ioh.bai^ 
Stained a complete ascendency ui x>n0«of the inoiit 
enlightened ports of the xsonntry^-and \a y^dly 
spreading itself over the UBitedStajtey^i in Jipite 
of the ejlirartsiof ihe.Episetqtaland Fi?ed>yteQian 
-€hurdbe8. Under their bannersrindead^ Iibave 
^e satis&bction of saying^utb(»:« aneiieoUectedmea 
'Of the -moet eminent piety^t aad«ardal|t.d$iroti«a 
to the sendee of: religion, who^> X amiw^ll oMir 
"vinced) from all I saw and heard^ areas wtHmuAf 
bent on defending the sacred cause intrasted. t0 
th^ hands, as any body of men ib ih^ worML j. I 
make this assertion respecting the AmericsaCleiigy^ 
without reserration of any kind ; fbr it is my fiooa 
beKefj after the most attentive observation an<A:en» 
quiry, that as ftir as in them lies,: the cause alluded 
to will not be negkcted* 

But the Churchy most unfortunately, I tlunk^ 
for that country, is unconnected with, and unsup* 
ported by the State* Neither can it, by any posst* 
biHty, under the present arrangements, derive aa» 
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sistaiice, direct or indirect, from goremmeiit, nor 
cbh the Chtirclr, In tnm,' reod^ back any services^ 
to the State.'.' WJtbdut 'at 'present entering^ upon 
any discussion as'^lo'the theoity-of the* alliance ^be^ 
tVee^nl Chui-ch ftn4< StUfte,' I simply hn^ntion ike fact^ 
fhat'iii Afiii^rlca^thiere isiiio svmIi liniofi^mdier tacit 
<^ for^ldk Hie- «tib wHiek »«be afasexice 0B tins 
JM^xMiint c^Miid^n blringsi bathe ihationiiBKre^ 'acit- 
isit^i&A^' tb*my< vler(^ of' 'the msttdn/ ^t^viofold in kina^ 
4>iie'litffe<^iiig diech^admifaijslaratioik of >afiaii^ ' tlw 
otiber iaflneli^ilig rdif^tMr' sentimdht^ : . . • .- ^ .: 
' Bat' r ek^rlessly defweitering^'intO'tibe -tti^* 
meiit^ uponi'thi»i9Cil]geet, till I sfaaQlhkve deiKnribfed> 
thoiie^>ftictii9' moral ancl political, upon a li^iowledge 
of'tehii^h^^se rbflsoningB.must be giFoonded^ iH; 
ctder'to' be'iisibfu),' or e?ien intelligible^ Iii the 
tnesflftime; howe\lerv I lilay state, vnih reference^ U^ 
the *p(arti(7fdaT' tcrpid under > i^onadiBratidn, < :tha;t •!€ 
has Mvcrr before falkil in/iny^way to esdoniiie wUlk 
attie^tloti' tAie 8fijflb;}elotof Unitarianism^ anA I «aiv- 
peiet, 'from alll ^cotdd leam,i -Tery €tw^ «eveiii of ^Ihia' 
elei^gyman'frr^^ularooii^egatioBffbaye either tatoe- 
OT^apfdi^^tlon'ytbr -the otneitis in odiec respects^ (9f 
giving the question that fidl aoAindependeti^ exa^- 
ndinatidn. which he> 'himsdkf 1 reo^mmemded, and in 
£ftct stated, inny^hearing, to be absolutely nece&* 
sary to a right comprehensibn of* the subject* Still, 
eren if his congregation really had sudti oppor^i 
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lajid in the market — to say notbixig of the Cpoti* 
nental nations of Europe, which have lately enter- 
ed the field of competition since, the halcgron d^^ys 
pf Bi:iti5h mpnopoly wene pver ? 

In m^w.^ ta this question^ it may he nrged, that 
JVJopteric^ iu spme , sepses, may b^ cabled sua insular 
pationsim^pp^ei^esipth^r pcfCfuliaxitifss b^^i^ei^i^ 

^bj3^;Quce..of ^eighhal^ls^ wbi(^.f^n;vi iipitatedr: 

^^ch,?3,^^^^ .^^bpunded rpQi||rii|L w^i^l^ b^,pop\il^ 

<5wi. w*y jfOFp: ahoutf ; ^irt .^li.uwww i]^* s*o Jj^ 
«e^P9 ]bo^ far these ge(c^grftphiccil)d|stinjptjon8 fiyhich 
insnlate h^ ,f»pt much from thf re^ a4^ tb^ wpirld» 
fM^C9pablp,^f bdiQg tm:n^ to nscful.acpountv 5fr 
^Y paxt> I. really think wp pugbt »ot . to d^fi4e 
hj^tily ijipon s^ph questions, as it may pp$<dbly be 
jpbown by ^mj?,. that re^asonings qf great) pitk^aiid 
^omep;t,i^fi»<9pplied to.^Europe^ may,haye Mtih or 
^ jcei^^ijic^ ta the palitioaleconomypfe. country 
fo entii:^ di^rent . in. ^^ome ;es$0i)tial , points 9( 
coi^paii^p, . , .. . ..-.,.. ,,...•. .J, .. .: ... .».. .- 
The Tariff of 1^28, w^wph rjiie^ >he idutfes. am 
the import of Engl,ii^hvgfK)48> w^^icertajnjyat first 
almost iunpppnl^rmqaspj^ft ♦oyer} great part of the 
Union; and was received,* in. the ^uthem States 
P^rticnlaifly^ with WUijJf, Joud ,inji%nation. Many 
threats of resistance Mrei;e h^ld outj ^1 of which^as 
I understapdy have since ^ed away<. The fact seems 
to be„ thi^^-e. i».\pOi J[it0e^ponc.(?rt amongst tb^ ,D(^pi- 
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"bc*^ of any party to such opposition, to carry their 
•msh^s through. But perhaps the chief explana^ 
tioii bf thii^and mkliy other similar instances of ac- 
4}uiescence, is to be found iii the peduliar chsa*acter 
^f tlnd'Aaiiericaii people, ^hbs^ yo^nth and elasticity 
i6itty theni' iJirdugti ihese b,nd mkriy'o€her tempb^ 
i^tllygthiclibiis: It % not at alt nticdiiiition io'i^ 
TitAichesof Wa* entir^l^broket tipi-^for eiinif^le, 
^WtWthih^Btitish West Inacs,-:i^and y^rno i^ 
tictSa^ ill t?6bs^qTlieiic^^folldT*^. TM pei*ois '«tf. 
^^dlh ificyy^ liiie^ 6f 'bud&e^, sp^edg^fihcl i^ibe 
ifthiti" 6t^iipaii6ii^ attidfh^n th^i^ iliTufmimr c^^. 
Tniis,J^1ldi^^V^- Is^ttrilrtifablS t* a very cibvidtte 
"^iS^al^tMt hi tite diat^abtisr ^ the Am^tHk 
^j^iAit&iM : ' they'are d'peofflb of ^MRk kiid exp^ 
kaMtsikMsLyn a^cbliUhodatln^ ihen^elvM iio cfar* 
letii^ibyiicei^;, nferer IMtig tlieir ori^ Mnfidetic^; bdt 
^* yfafly to try something eke, afte^ a ftihirc^lii 
to^§'illi%;^ This pe'citiKar vefsaliHty aiii'^fe'sourije 
is inherent in the whole nation, but mO^e )^^{^^ 
fkrff Ilk i!i'<^ "Korthetri aiicl E^st^ Stated, knd'^ay 
^^ol^^^Wtak^^ I^rivafioiii aiid 

hkrd^hp'sdfFe^ed'by their aiibestJo^i^ Ui' th^ e^ff 
^dfe^tibft^brthecoiiiitiy/^^^^''^^'" '• " 

* '\lii ne\<^'^ttlcitaerits, tvhier^ ipfrfesent i^dniiorty ^re 
till ih^ iorfe Idoked fori every ^ffifflculty fe met by 
iitnh)6 ingienjcius ktid r^d|y, thduj^h perhaps tem|>or 
Yttf]^ eij[]jSe£^t. FVoih the stfa^' iiumbei^of 'ilrtS- 
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sans in sucb eituaticMxs, too, the settlers are oblig^ 
to turn their hands to every thing ; and hence th^ 
become capital Jacks of all trades. The result of 
causes acting so extensively over the country^ 
taken along with other cbcumstances in Aeir po^ 
litical and geographical situation, is ihe fbimaitios. 
of a I'ace of people prompt to adopt new trials oT 
skill, and who ar# not likely to be depressed or 
permsmently injured by changes in the directioa 43i 
fsommereial ^it^rprise ; or, indeed, by any lof the 
ordinary rereree. of fortune. 

At the came time, there has spmng up smoagst 
them a habit of shrewdness, which is generally dig- 
nified by the name 4>f intelligetiee^ m close >eoB^ 
nexion with the luiiveival habit of Jiargaiai]^ 
which soon makes tibnn adepts in every busanesf 
they undertake. In the early y^»% of Amerieaii 
colonization, the adoption of tibese qualities w«# 
almost indispensable to their existence, as means 
of self-defence, when Barroanded by the dexter^^oi 
savages of the wildemess* And aliliough thi 
aborigines have entirely ^disappeared, the saoie 
pnnciples of action, tinder various modifications^ 
are still, very often, found necessary to success, in 
a country where all men are engaged in oae and 
the same engrossing pursuit — ^namely, that of 
making money. 
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ble, as far at least as they affect the mass of the 
community ; while, at the same time, all persons 
who may not choose to go along with the Church, 
are left at perfect liberty to exercise their birth- 
right, and think and act for themselves. 

In these respects, indeed, the Church of Eng- 
land has the good fortune— *in which the rest of 
the country far more than equally participate— of 
being diametrically opposed, in every circumstance, 
to the religious institutions of America, Changes 
with us, it must be remembered, are proverbially 
difficult in all things — in matters relating to the 
Church, pre-eminently so. And I trust, before the 
close of this work, I shall have no difficidty in 
showing in what manner this long^ntinued sfa- 
bility in the most important branch of the Eng- 
lish Government — this type of the Rock of Ages — 
has contributed to fix the national character ; and 
also how confidently, as long as the Established 
Church retains its ascendency, avoiding carefully 
all internal changes, and setting popular interfe- 
rence with its constitution at defiance, we may 
likewise predict the permanency of every thing dse 
we hold dear in the country. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



As we had brought upwards of twenty letters of 
Introduction to different persons in Boiston, we 
thought at first of sending only a few^ selected 
from those which seemed most likely, from what 
we had heard, to prove useful. But, upon c<m*. 
sideration, we found this required a greater know- 
ledge of the parties than we possessed ; so we 
merely wrote our address upon each letter, sent out 
the whole batch, and sat still to watch the result. 
The sun was scarcely down before a consideraUe 
number of visitors came to us, amongst whom wa& 
one very distinguished person, whose conversation 
struck me as superior to what I had before heard 
in America. We soon fell to work, and for myesrsl 
hours kept up a smart discussion on the never- 
ending topic of our respective countries ; but all in 
perfect good-humour, and, I hope, in a spirit of 
mutual and friendly allowance for the wide differ- 
ence of circumstances between us. 
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It is amusing enough, by the way, to obsenre, 
that whenever an Englishman and an American 
meet in that country, they seem to fancy it a point 
of conscience to put their lances in rest at once, 
and try to imhorse each other, with or without 
further subject of dispute, like the Knights in the 
Fairy Qiieen, at every rencounter, whether of friend 
or foe. 

But for all this, I cannot say that during the 
Journey I met with any thing that gave me more 
pleasure than this interview, or which I found 
more useful afterwards. Heretofore I had often, 
had occasion to regret the ccmtracted and distorted 
kind of acquaintance which, in spite of all their 
declarations to the contrary, some of the best-*in- 
formed persons appeared to have of the operations 
of the English system of government, and of so- 
ciety generally. Here, at last, thought I, is a man 
whose knowledge is not confined to the superficial 
aspect of things, but who really goes into their 
q>irit ; and, if he cannot be expected to feel like us, 
he at least understands what we feel. In this man- 
ner we went over many points of comparison be- 
tween the two nations ; and though we by no means 
took the same view of matters, we each saw dis- 
tinctly what the other meant, — which, next to con- 
vincmg your antagonist, or being yourself convin- 
ced, is the greatest pleasure such discussions can 
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afford. Accordingly, if my highly-informed friend 
had taken leave at this stage of our intercourse, I 
might have written down in my notes, that at length 
I had met an American who, with reference to 
England, understood the operation of those circum- 
stances which, as we think, ^ve permanent stabi- 
lity to governments, as well as virtue and freedom, 
and consequently happiness, to mankind. Unfortu- 
nately, however, just as he had taken his hat, and 
was leaving the room, he paused, and said, ^^ Af- 
ter all, notwithstanding these admirable balances, 
effective distinctions in rank, and other sources of 
remedy for admitted evils, and, in spite of your 
practical freedom, the real power on the part of 
the people, and actual responsibility of the govern- 
ing parties, there are moments when I have some 
misgivings, — some distrust of the permanence of 
your system, — and when, I confess to you, I expect 
to see the whole of that singular piece of political 
machinery, which has withstood the tear and wear, 
of ages, broken to pieces." 

" Indeed !" I exclaimed. ** I did not expect to 
hear this, considering how correctly you appear to 
have understood the way in which all things work 
themselves clear in that country, happen what may. 
But pray, tell me what are the circumstances which 
you think threaten the stability of the present order 
of affairs in England ?" 
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*^ Why/' said he, smiling, as if half ashamed to- 
express what he felt strongly, ^' I do sometimes 
imagine, when I read of your Manchester riots, 
^nd the prevalence of your radicalism, that a body 
of those desperate men, say thirty or forty thou- 
sand, will march to London, and overturn the 
Executive Government, the Throne, and the Con- 
stitution !" 

My first impulse was to enter into some explana- 
tion of this mistake ; hut in the next moment I felt 
how utterly hopeless such a task must be, where 
the substratum of radical error was so deep. I 
merely, therefore, smiled in return at the destruc- 
tion of the grand expectations I had formed of 
having met with one American who wate aware how 
such matters were managed elsewhere — and I am 
not sure that I ever again reached so near the 
mark of what I should consider just information, 
as I had done upon this occasion. 

Subsequent and more careful reflection, how- 
ever, upon this anecdote, has taught me to suppose 
it by no means impossible that many of my own 
views, with respect to America, may be equally 
open to ridicule in that country, as this idea of the 
Badicals marching to London is with us. It is 
quite natural, indeed, that the native of a coimtry 
governed by the people M large should hold the 
Radicals in reBpect;^-but the influence due to rank, 
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whicli we reckon upon as somethings, they may hold 
as cheap as we do the shoats of a mob. 

On Sunday evenhig, we set out, under the gui- 
dance of one of our fellow-lodgers, to stroll <>ver 
the town, and in the course of our ramble visited 
the new market, an extensive building c^ gra- 
nite ; and afterwards perambulated many of the 
wharfs and other parts of this cheerful-looking city* 
Nothing we had yet^seen in America came near to 
Boston in the cleanliness, neatness, and, in many 
instances, the elegance of the streets* The greater 
number of the buildings were of brick ; but being 
painted of dijBFerent colours, the staring red was ex* 
changed for a tone of colouring every way pleasing 
to the eye. The lower story of many of the houses 
was of granite, though some were built entirely of 
that stone. Several dwellings which stood apart 
from the rest, looked particularly comfortable^ and 
such as would have been considered handsome in 
any part of the world. There was, moreover,. a fine 
Mall, or public promenade, called the GommoUt 
laid out in grass fields, surroimded and intersected 
by broad gravel walks, stretching under rows of 
trees, altogether as pretty a place in its way as 
I ever saw in the heart of a town. 

On the morning of the 8th of October, we had 
a crowd of visitors brought to us by the letters sent 
out the day before ; and all not only willing to give 
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US advice as to our proceedings, but to lend us their 
, personal assistance in viewing the Lions. Every 
one, indeed, was naturally anxious that we should 
see things in the most favourable light, and, of 
course, fancied he could do the honours most sue- 
cessfully in that respect. This was very agreeable ; 
and the only difficulty, by no means a small one, 
was to settle what we should see first, and imder 
whose patronage. One gentleman recommended 
us to go at once to the ^ Factories' at Lowell, 
twenty-five miles off. Another exclaimed, ^^ The 
thing best worth seeing, is our navy yard at 
Charleston." A third said, ^^ O no ! our hospitals 
certainly are by far the most interesting objects 
of curiosity for a stranger." Thus our time was 
speedily and pleasantly apportioned. 

In the course of the day, a gentleman gave us 
a very interesting account of a species of commerce 
peculiar, at least. on so great a scale, as far as I 
know, to the United States — I mean the transport 
by sea of large quantities of ice. This trade is car^ 
ried on chiefly to the Havannah in the West In^ 
dies, and to Charleston in South Carolina. Up- 
wards of twenty years ago, a gentlemen of most 
praiseworthy enterprise hit upon this idea, which 
be has pursued ever since with great activity, and, 
eventually, with success, thougb in its progress lie 
bad many difficulties to encounter. There is no 
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particular care taken to preserve the ice on boards 
except that the ship is cased inside with planks to 
prevent it coming in contact with the ceiling. The 
ice, cut into cubes 18 inches each way, is carefully 
packed by hand. The loss by melting on the voyage 
is sometimes one-third of the whole, though it 
often arrives with no perceptible diminution. My 
informant told me, that when the ice is embarked 
in vrinter, with the thermometer at zero, or below 
it, and the ship has the good fortune to sail with a 
brisk, cold, northerly wind. Hot a single pound of 
the cargo is lost. As the temperature of the ice oa 
shipping it is sometimes 30 degrees below the point 
at which it begins to melt, a considerable expendi- 
ture of cold must take place, and conBequently a 
certain amoimt of time elapse, before it begins tq 
lose weight ; so that, if the voyage be short, the en- 
tire cargo is saved. On the other hand, if it be epi- 
barked from the ice-houses of Boston in July, witjjt 
the thermometer at 80° or 90% the melting process 
vfrill have already commenced ; and if the ship be 
then met by a southerly wind against her, or get 
drifted into that immense current of hot water 
flowing out of the great Bay of Mexico, known by 
the name of the Gulf Stream, the whole slippery 
cargo is apt to find its way overboard — ^via the 
pumpa — ^before the voyage is half over. 

Of late years, no less than three thousand tons 
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of ice have been shipped annually from Boston to 
the South, a fact which affords a curious illustra^ 
tion of the power of commerce to equalise and bring 
together, as it were, the most distant climates* 
We are so familiar with the ordinary case of 
oranges, which we buy on the lowest stalls for 
three a-penny, that we almost forget they are not 
natives to our own soil, and that it is far beyond 
the reach of art to make them so. But it must go 
hard with the fancy of a person who sees it for the 
first time, if he be not struck with the fact of his 
being able to buy ice almost as cheap in the streets 
of Charleston, as he can in those of Quebec. 

On the 10th of October, I visited Harvard col- 
lege, or, as it is sometimes called, the Unive:rsity 
of Cambridge, two or three miles out of Boston. 
I had the good fortune to see this establishment 
under the guidance of a man of sense and learn- 
Off, possessed also of an extensive knowledge of 
many other parts of the world, from actual obser- 
vation. As he readily acceded to my wish to be 
allowed to look over the whole without any pre- 
vious notice being given o£ my visit, I amused 
myself by going leisurely from class to class, where 
I found the students all busily engaged at their 
ordinary work. There seemed to be much assi- 
duity on the part of the pupils ; and I have seldom 
seen more anxiety any where, than was evinced by 

f2 
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the ProfesBCHrs of this University to keep aliye, 
amongst the young mem^ the prefer degree of en- 
thusiasm in the pursuit of ^knowledge. 

During the day we were joined by a party of 
ladies ; and in their company we perambulated the 
museum and the library, both establishments of 
great and merited celebrity in America;— the lib- 
Ly,inparticular, which, lam told, is very rich 
in valuable and rare books. 

On returning to town, half drowned in the de- 
luges <rf rain which had been falling aU the mom- 
ing, we were much amused with the apologies made 
to us, by every one we met, for the state of the wea- 
ther — as if they could help its raining and blowing ! 
I think I have already given some touches of what 
may be called the defensive system of entertaining 
strangers in America. These tactics were brought 
into great play at Boston, where many of our 
friends seemed to take it for granted — though with- 
out any reason — that we were watching for objects 
of censure ; and therefore they ran beforehand with 
excuses and explanations, respecting things which, 
if left alone, we should either not have noticed, or 
been indifferent about. I have already mentioned 
that they often prompted us to overpraise, and 
helped us to draw comparisons favourable to them- 
selves and their country, at the expense of our own* 
But here was a new souroe of mutual worry ; for 
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almost every ptnon was in the fidgets about the 
bad weather ; .not at all on account of its inconve* 
nience either to themselves or to ns,-— that seemed 
quite a subordinate consideration»— -but purely as 
it acted against their nationality, by making us 
suspect their climate was not much better than 
that of England. 

In general, the month of October is very fine in 
that part of the coimtry — at least so we were told 
a hundred times-^-and we should have believed the 
fiict implicitly upon one (tithe of these assurances, 
had not doubts been raised in our minds by this 
incessant show of irritation at the poor elemraits, 
for daring to belie the fine speeches made in their 
favour. We really did not care two straws about 
the matter, and, if nothing had been said, would 
not have minded what could not be helped;- for we 
were far too much interested by the novelty of all 
we saw, and far too grateful for the hospitality 
which met us at every turn, to think of drawing 
those ofiensive comparisons between the two cli- 
mates, with which the good people of Boston fan- 
cied our heads were full, when, in trutii, it was 
only our wet feet that gave us any concern. 

So far were we from indulging in tiiis disrespect- 
ful turn of mind, that, ever since coming to Bos- 
ton, we had been more struck, and confessed our- 
selves to have been so^ with the d^reeof taste and 
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luxury in all we saw, both, in the external appeat*- 
ance of the houses, and in the good sense and good 
manners within, than with any thing we had befote 
met in the United States. Our £riends seemed to^vie 
with one another, as to who shoidd be notost useful 
or attentive to us, by placing balls, eyening parties, 
and morning excursions at our disposal. Thesfe 

# 

opportigiities afforded such ample means for stu- 
dying the character of the people, that I migh^ 
easily describe in what the difference consists be- 
tween American and European manners. But 
there is always, I think, more or less, a breach of 
confidence in such descriptions, however generally 
or however delicately e^reased. And this is true, 
even where praise alone is used. Strangers should 
recollect that they are admitted not as spies, but 
as friends, into such circles ; and, it appears to me, 
they are no more at liberty to make use of that 
privilege to publish their remarks on the company, 
because they are only temporary members of it, 
than they would be, were they permanent residents 
on the spot. 

On the same principle, I shall oft^n pass over 
in silence many other things relating to the man* 
ners and customs of America, some of which might 
be more instructive, if not quite so amusing, as the 
gossip just alluded to. I suspect, after all, that in 
order to undeestand the delicate subject of domestic 
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Society fully, it must be examined and te^xami- 
ned on the spot ; and those who trust to the eyes of 
travellers must always take their chance, at the 
very best, of hearing accounts fiir short of the real- 
ity. Each anecdote or other detail which is re- 
lated, may be quite true in itself, as far as it goes^ 
and be also quite faithful to the general ideas left 
on the writer's mind; but still the conceptions 
which a reader forms by such assistance may be 
totally different from the truth, and often far wide 
of the impression which the writer proposes to 
leave. In this dilemma there is but one resource—* 
a journey to the country itself. 

On the 11th of October, I visited the General 
Hospital, a large and well- ventilated granite build- 
ing, abundantly roomy and well-ordered in every 
part. Indeed, I hardly ever saw an establishment 
of the Idnd which could pretend to rival it, except, 
perhaps, the Infirmary at Derby. ^ I accompanied 
one of the physicians for some hours during his 
round of visits, attending to all the details of the 
daily routine, without which it is impossible to 
form a correAt idea of the internal discipline of 
such an institution. Of course, I can only judge 
of the general merits of matters so much out of 
my own particular line ; but, certainly, few men- 
of-war are better regulated than this excellent hos- 
pital appeared to be* 
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. I had a 6tiUJbetler opportunity of judging of its 
aiTangemen|jirSlput ten days afterwards, when I 
witnessed the performance of what the surgeons 
call a grand operation. The attendant circum* 
fitandes incident to a piece of real service, as this 
may be called, it is of course out of any one'd 
power to get up for show. Accordingly, I made 
it my business, however painful the Effort, to be 
present on the day appointiri|jM^I can T)e no judge 
of the skill displayed upon ^as occasion by one of 
the ablest, if not the very ablest operator in Ame- 
rica. But I feel quite competent to judge of those 
subordinate circumstances, which, if they be not 
so striking to the unpractised eye, are yet, per- 
haps, even more severe^tests of the merits of a pub- 
lic institution, from their influence — good or bad 
— ^being more extensively felt. And I am certain 
that nothing could be more perfect in all their 
parts, than these important details. 

On the 12th of October, we made an expedi- 
tion from Boston to the largest manufactming 
establishm^it in New England, or, I suppose, in 
America, at Lowell, on the banks of the Merri- 
mack. This river had been allowed to dash un- 
heeded over the Falls in that neighbourhood, from 
all time, until the recent war gave a new direction 
to industry, and diverted capital heretofore eat* * 
ployed in commerce or in agricultare» into the 
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channel of manufactures. A few years ago, tlie 
spot which We now saw covered with huge cott<m 
mills, smiling villages, canals, roads, and bridges, 
was a mere wilderness, and, if not quite solitary, 
was inhabited only by painted savages. Under 
the convoy of a friendly guide, who allowed us to 
examine not only what we pleased, but how we 
pleased, we investigated these extensive works very 
carefully. 

The stuffs manufactured at Lowell, mostly of a 
coarse description, are woven entirely Tby power 
looms, and are intended, I was told^ chiefly for 
home consumption. Every thing is paid for by 
the piece, but the people work only from daylight 
to dark, having half an hour to breakfast and as 
long for dinner. The whole discipline, ventilation, 
and other arrangements, appeared to be excellent ; 
of which the best proof was the healthy and cheer-» 
ful look of the girls, all of whom, by the way^ 
were trigged out with much neatness and simpli- 
city, and wore high tortoisenshell combs at the back 
of their heads. I was glad to learn that the most 
exemplary purity of conduct existed imiversally 
amongst these merry damsels^'-^aclassofpersonsnot 
always, it is said, in some other countries, the best 
patterns of moral excellence. The state of society, 
indeed, readily explains this superiority : in a coun- 
try where tibe means of obtaining a livelihood ar» 
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80 easy, every girl who behaves well is so sure of 
being soon married. In this expectation, they all 
contrive, it seems, to save a considerable portion of 
their wages ; and the moment the favoured swain 
has attained the rank of earning a dollar a-day, the 
couple are proclaimed in church next Sunday, to a 
certainty. The fortune, such as it is, thus comes 
with the bride ; at least she brings enough to buy 
the clothes, furniture, and the other necessaries of 
an outfit. 

Generally, however, these good folks, as well 
as many of the more wealthy class of the com- 
munity, do not think of setting up an establish- 
ment of their own at first, but live at boarding- 
houses. This apparently comfortless mode of life, 
is undoubtedly far the most economical ; besides 
which, it saves the mistress or the family from the 
wear and tear of domestic drudgery, always un- 
avoidably great in a country where menial service 
is held to be disgraceful. What happens when a 
parcel of youngsters make their appearance I forgot 
to enquire ; but before that comes about to any great 
extent, the parties have probably risen in the world ; 
—for every thing in America relating to popula- 
tion, seems to be carried irresistibly forward by a 
spring-tide of certain prosperity. There is plenty 
of room — aplenty of food — and plenty of employ- 
ment; so ibat^ by the ezerdae of a moderate share 
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of diligence, the young couple may swell their esta- 
blishment to any extent they please, without those 
doubts and fears, those anxious misgivings, which 
attend the setting out of children in older and more 
thickly peopled countries ! In America, an urchin, 
before he is much bigger than a cotton bobbin, is 
timied to some use. By and by, when he gets tired 
of school, he turns mutineer, buys an axe, and 
scampers off to the western forests, where he squats 
down on the first piece of land which pleases him. 
He forthwith marries, and rears up a nest-full of 
children ; who, in due course of time, play a similar 
round of independent pranks, and reap the same 
roving sort of success, in the same broad world 
which is all before them, where to choose their 
place of unquiet rest. 

On the 13th October, at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, I was awakened by the bell which tolled the 
people to their work, and on looking from the 
window, saw the whole ^pace between the VFac- 
tories' and the village speckled over with girls, 
nicely dressed, and glittering with bright shawls 
and showy-coloured gowns, and gay bonnets, all 
streaming along to their business, with an air of 
lightness, and an elasticity of step, implying an 
obvious desire to get to their work. 

I was called away from this gay scene by a sum- 
moils from our host to accompany him in his gig 
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to inspect the hydraulic works, Anglic6, the mill- 
dam, by whicH the water is brought from the river 
above the Falls to the manu£Ekctories, which stand 
a mile or two below the cascade. Every thii^ 
hereabouts looked determined and business-like, 
as if the whole had been guided by one clear head. 
A stream capable of giving motion to forty or fifty 
cotton-mills was brought through the forest to a 
reservoir, from whence it was distributed at plea- 
sure to the numerous establishments starting up 
on every hand. Several school-houses were point- 
ed out to me, and no less than three churches ; — ^be- 
sides innumerable boarding-houses, taverns, news- 
paper offices, watch-makers, book-shops, hatters, 
comb-makers, and all the family of Stores, every 
one of them as fresh and new as if the bricks had 
been in the mould but yesterday* 

I was much pleased to see a great brewery start- 
ing up like a Leviathan, amongst this small fry 
of buildings ; and still more pleased when I learnt 
from my friend that there were hopes of being able 
to substitute malt liquor among the cotton-mill 
population, in place of the abominable ardent spi- 
rits so lamentably prevalent elsewhere. 

I walked over these flourishing establishments, 
I can honestly say, without aiiy admixture of 
jealousy; though, had I thought the success of 
Lowell likely to prove seriously detrimental to 
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Manchester or Preston, I am not eueh a Affions 
citizen of the world, or itinerant philanthropist, as 
to haye viewed its progress with unmixed pleasure. 
But I had no such fears. These industrious people, 
it must be recollected, are manufacturing for thefar 
own home markets ; and I imagine a very large pro- 
portion of the English manufactures are likewise 
made for home consumption. At all events, there 
is room enough for us both. Agriculture is now, 
and must continue for many years to come, the 
most productive method of employing capital in 
America. And this is not the less true because, 
here and there, individual activity, and the power- 
ful momentum of capital, avail themselves of some 
accident, such as that of the late war, or take ad- 
vantage of some favourable natural position, and, 
by pressing the powers of nature into their service, 
at the right period of time, overcome many difficul- 
ties which would arrest the progress of ordinary 
men possessed of ordinary means. But imless those 
generd principles whicMn spite of all legislation, 
regulate commerce, manufactures, and every other 
species of money-making, be really attended to in 
these matters, no such speculations can succeed in 
the long run. 

The cheapness of labour, the facility of getting 
money, and, above all, the low rate of profits with 
which manufacturing industry is content to be 
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rewarded in England, comjmred with the higK 
wages, the large profits, and the comparative small 
amount of capital in America, must, probably, 
for a time, g^ve to the British manufacturer the 
power of competing successfully in foreign mark- 
ets with the Americans. And as to what shall 
take place in their own markets, I have not the 
least doubt that adjustments will ere long be made 
which a thousand Tariiiis could not materially in- 
terfere with. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



After breakfast, on the 13tli of October, 1827, 
we left Lowell, and shaped our course across the 
country to Salem, a town on the sea-coast, 14mile$ 
from Boston, in a North-Easterly direction, long 
well known to the commercial world as one of 
the most enterprising ports in America, and the 
first, I believe, to bring into notice the advcinta- 
ges of the trade to China, India, and the Eastern 
islands. So much, indeed, if I am rightly informed, 
had these spirited New Englanders of Salem taken 
the start of the rest of their countrymen, that for 
many years they were the great suppliers of tea, 
spices, and other India goods, even to New York, 
now the maritime mistress of the Western world. 
It is most interesting, however, to observe, that 
although that channel, and indeed every other, is 
choked up by competitors, still the ships of Salem 
contrive to maintain some portion of their ancient 
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ascendency by dint of their unbroken energy and 
perseverance, qualities which as yet, it is said, are 
iindazzled by the glitter of those new and less sub- 
stantial promises of gain, by which so many of 
their countrymen elsewhere have been led astray. 
At a country inn, bearing the English name of 
Andover, close to the Indian river Shawsheen, I 
observed the following printed bill stuck up in 
the bar : — 

SPORTSMEN, ATTEND! 

300 FOWLS 

^Wlll be set up for Sportsmen at the Subscriber's 

Hotel, in Tewksbury, on 

Friday, the 12th October, instant, 

at 8 o'clock, A. M . 

^^ Gentlemen of Tewksbury, Lowell, and the 
vicinity, are invited to attend. 

Oct. 10th, 1827. William Hardy. 

This placard, which w^ utterly unintelligible to 
me, will, I daresay, be not less so to most people 
on this side of the water. 

The landlord laughed at my curiosity, but 
good-humouredly enlightened my ignorance by 
explaining that these shooting matches were so 
cottmcm in America^ that he had no doubt I would 
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fall la with them often. I never had this good 
fortune, however ; and I regretted very much ha-» 
ving passed only one day too late for this trans- 
atlantic battu. It appears that these birds are lite^ 
rally barn-door fowls, placed at certain distances, 
and fired at by any one who chooses to pay the 
allotted sum for a shot. If he lulls the bird, he is 
allowed to carry it off, otherwise, like a true sports-* 
man, he has the amusement for his money. Cocks 
and hens, being small birds, are placed at the dis« 
tance of 165 feet; and for every shot with ball, the 
sportsman has to pay four cents, or about twopence. 
Turkeys are placed at twice the distance, or 1 10 
yards, if a common musket be used ; but at 165 
yards, if the weapon be a rifle. In both these cases, 
the price, per shot, is from six to ten cents, or 
from threepence to fivqpence. 

We reached the town of Salem in good time for 
dinner ; and here t feel half tempted to break 
through my rule, in order to give some account of 
our dinner party ; chiefly, indeed^ that I might have 
an opportunity of expatiating — which I could do 
with perfect truth and great pleasure — on the 
conversation of our excellent host. For I have 
rarely, in any country, met a man so devoid of 
prejudice, or so willing to take all matters on their 
favourable side ; and withal, who was so we]l in-* 
formed about every thing in his own and in other 
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SO easy, every girl who behaves well is so sure of 
being soon married. In this expectation, they all 
contrive, it seems, to save a considerable portion of 
their wages ; and the moment the favoured swain 
has attained the rank of earning a dollar a-day, the 
couple are proclaimed in church next Sunday, to a 
certainty. The fortune, such as it is, thus comes 
with the bride ; at least she brings enough to buy 
the clothes, furniture, and the other necessaries of 
an outfit. 

Generally, however, these good folks, as well 
as many of the more wealthy class of the com-* 
munity, do not think of setting up an establish- 
ment of their own at first, but live at boarding- 
houses. This apparently comfortless mode of life, 
is undoubtedly far the most economical ; besides 
which, it saves the mistress or the fiunily from the^ 
wear and tear of domestic drudgery, always uh-^ 
avoidably great in a country where menial service 
is held to be disgraceful. What happens when a 
parcel of y oimgsters make their appearance I forgot 
to enquire ; but before that comes about to any great 
extent, the parties have probably risen in the world; 
— ^for ever}*- thing in America relating to popula-< 
tion, seems to be carried irresistibly forward by a 
spring-tide of certain prosperity. There is plenty 
of room — aplenty of food — and plenty of employ- 
ment; so that, by the exercise of a moderate shar^ 
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of diligence, the young couple may swell their esta- 
blishment to any extent they please, without those 
doubts and fears, those anxious mis^vings, which 
attend the setting out of children in older and more 
thickly peopled countries ! In America, an urchin, 
before he is much bigger than a cotton bobbin, is 
turned to some use. By and by, when he gets tired 
of school, he turns mutineer, buys an axe, and 
scampers off to the western forests, where he squats 
down on the first piece of land which pleases him. 
He forthwith marries, and rears up a nest-fiill of 
children ; who, in due course of time, play a similar 
round of independent pranks, and reap the same 
roving sort of success, in the same broad world 
which is all before them, where to choose their 
place of unquiet rest* 

On the 13th October, at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, I was awakened by the bell which tolled the 
people to their work, and on looking from the 
window, saw the whole ^pace between the * Fac- 
tories ' and the village speckled over with girls, 
nicely dressed, and glittering with bright shawls 
and showy-coloured gowns, and gay bonnets, all 
streaming along to their business, with an air of 
lightness, and an elasticity of step, implying an 
obvious desire to get to their work. 

I was csdled away from this gay scene by a sum- 
mons from our host to accompany him in his gig 
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to inspect the hydraulic works, Anglic6, the mill- 
dam, by which the water is brought from the river 
above the Falls to the manufactories, which stand 
a mile or two below the cascade. Every thing 
hereabouts looked determined and business-like, 
as if the whole had been guided by one clear head* 
A stream capable of giving motion to forty or fifty 
cotton-mills was brought through the forest to a 
reservoir, from whence it was distributed at plea- 
sure to the numerous establishments starting up 
on every hand. Several school-houses were point- 
ed out to me, and no less than three churches ; — ^be- 
sides innumerable boarding-houses, taverns, news- 
paper offices, watch-makers, book-shops, hatters, 
comb-makers, and all the family of Stores, every 
one of them as fresh and new as if the bricks had 
been in the mould but yesterday. 

I was much pleased to see a great brewery start- 
ing up like a Leviathan, amongst this small fry 
of buildings ; and still more pleased when I learnt 
from my friend that there were hopes of being able 
to substitute malt liquor among the cotton-mill 
population, in place of the abominable ardent spi- 
rits so lamentably prevalent elsewhere. 

I walked over these flourishing establishments, 
I can honestly say, without ahy admixture of 
jealousy; though, had I thought the success of 
Lowell likely to prove seriously detrimental to 
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Manchester or Preston, I am not such a fbrioos 
citizen of the world, or itinerant philanthrojnist, as 
to have viewed its progress with nnmixed pleasnre. 
But I had no such fears. These industrious people, 
it must be recollected, are manufacturing for their 
own home markets ; and I imagine a very large pro- 
portion of the English manufactures are likewise 
made for home consumption. At all events, there 
is room enough for us both. Agriculture is now, 
and must continue for many years to come, the 
most productive method of employing capital in 
America. And this is not the less true because, 
here and there, individual activity, and the power- 
ful momentum of capital, avail themselves of some 
accident, such as that of the late war, or take ad- 
vantage of some favourable natural position, and, 
by pressing the powers of nature into their service, 
at the right period of time, overcome many difficul- 
ties which would arrest the progress of ordinary 
men possessed of ordinary means. But unless those 
general principles which, in spite of all legislation, 
regulate commerce, manufactures, and every other 
species of money-making, be really attended to in 
these matters, no such speculations can succeed in 
the long run. 

The cheapness of labour, the facility of getting 
money, and, above all, the low rate of profits with 
which manufacturing industry is content to be 
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rewarded in England, comj^ared with the higb 
wages, the large profits, and the comparative small 
amount of capital in America, must, probably, 
for a time, give to the British manufacturer the 
power of competing successfully in foreign mark- 
ets with the Americans. And as to what shall 
take place in their own markets, I have not the 
least doubt that adjustments will ere long be made 
which a thousand Tarifis could not materially in- 
terfere with. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



After breakfast, on the 13tli of October, 1827, 
we left Lowell, and shaped our course across the 
country to Salem, a town on the sea-coast, 14. miles 
from Boston, in a North-Easterly direction, long 
well known to the commercial world as one of 
the most enterprising ports in America, and the 
first, I believe, to bring into notice the advanta- 
ges of the trade to China, India, and the Eastern 
islands. So much, indeed, if I am rightly informed, 
had these spirited New Englanders of Salem taken 
the start of the rest of their countrymen, that for 
many years they were the great suppliers of tea, 
spices, and other India goods, even to New York, 
now the maritime mistress of the Western world. 
It is most interesting, however, to observe, that 
although that channel, and indeed every other, is 
choked up by competitors, still the ships of Salem 
contrive to maintain some portion of their ancient 
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countriee, or who was more ready to impart his 
knowledge to others. 

To these agreeahle attributes and conversational 
powers, he adds such a mirthfulness of fancy, and 
genuine heartiness of good-humour, to all men, 
women, and children, who have the good fortune 
to make his acquaintance, that I should have no 
scruple — ^if it were not too great a liberty — ^in na- 
ming him as the person I have been most pleased 
with in all my recent travels. 

After dinner, we repaired to the Museum, the 
rich treasures of which have been collected exclu- 
sively by captains or supercargoes of vessels out of 
Salem, who had doubled one or other of the great 
southern promontories — the Cape, and the Horn, 
as they are technically called by seamen. As my 
eye fell on numberless carefully cherished objects, 
which I had often seen in familiar use on the other 
side of the globe, my imagination revelled far and 
wide into regions I may never live to see again ! 
It was quite dark before we got back to Boston, 
where next day we recommenced our round of 
sight-seeing, which we pursued with such indus- 
try, that in the course of a week, hardly a single 
institution was left imvisited. Rope-worka-^ 
printing-offices— houses of correction— prisons-- 
hospitals — penitentiaries — schools — alms-houses 
•—Navy and building yards, passed in quick^ but not 
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in careless review before us. All tbjd; our friends 
desired us to see, we made a poi&t of seeing. It 
mattered not what it was we wished to examine ; 
scarcely was the wish expressed, when immediate- 
ly some one left his business at a minute's warn- 
ing, to become our zealous and useful guide. All 
this busy intercourse brought us into very plea- 
sing habits of acquaintance with the good citizens 
of Boston, with whose manners, appearance, and 
style altogether, we were much taken. 

In the Navy yard we saw two line-of-battle ships, 
one frigate, and one sloop of war, on the stocks; 
all ready to be put into the water at a month or six 
weeks' notice. The frames of these fine ships were 
of live oak, as well as the keels, transoms, and 
other essential large timbers, including the beams 
before and abaft the masts ; the rest was white oak. 
The line-of-battle ships were about the size of His 
Majesty's ship Ganges, but without poops. A dry 
dock, which, when completed, is to be 210 feet 
long, is in progress, under the management of a 
skilful engineer whom I had the satisfaction of 
meeting on the spot. With that absence of all idle 
concealments which I found every where in Ame- 
rica, this gentleman produced his plans before me, 
and we discussed together the pros and cons of such 
matters, as if the whole were merely an abstract 
question of scientific engineering, — to the entire 
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oblivion of iMUional rivalries. Nothing, certainly, 
is more agreeable tban such confidence. 

While we were' chatting away in this familiar 
style, we were joined by the naval officer in com- 
mand of the Station, an old and valued friend of 
mine, with whom I had formed an acquaintance in 
other countries, such as no circumstances of peace 
•or war, I trust, will ever diminish. 

The naval officers of America form, necessarily, 
as it always appeared to me, a class somewhat more 
distinct than any other from the rest of the com- 
munity ; for they are the only persons in the coun- 
try whose whole lives are passed in permanent ha- 
bits of subordination. In fact, they are almost the 
only men by whom the practical value of those in- 
equalities in rank, which the rest of the American 
world deride, are admitted to be important. Every 
one, I suppose, is aware, that a ship of war whose 
discipline is not strict, especially in those branches 
of it which consist in keeping up strong lines of 
distinction amongst the officers, must, as a matter 
of course, be worse than useless ; for, instead of 
being able to do the country honour, she cannot fail 
to bring it into disgrace, at moments of trial. Of 
the truth of these principles all parties in America 
are so well aware, Ihat any tampering with naval 
discipline, whatever may be done in the army^ has 
not been serioaaty thought of; oonsequentlyy a very 
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rigid system— plrobably not 'too rigid, but still a 
very strict system — continues to be obsenred in 
their ships of war. The effect even of this, in- 
deed, would be inconsiderable upon persons ex- 
posed to it only for a time; but when. implied to 
the whole life, it must of necessity give a distin- 
.guishing character to the whole class subjected to 
its influence. 

I have reason, indeed, to believe, from what I 
saw and heard, that the American discipline, espe- 
cially as applied to officers, is more stem than in 
the British navy, and for. a reason which, I think, 
will be admitted the instant it is stated* With us, 
the supply of officers comes from, a society not only 
^uniliar with the theory of ranks, if I may say so, 
-but practically acquainted with those artificial 
distinctions in authority, the acknowledgm^it of 
which forms the very life and soul of a fleet. Conse- 
quently, whether it be at first starting, or in 9fter 
years of professional life, naval officers with us 
meet with nothing, in their intercourse with gene- 
ral society on shore, to weaken the habit of subor- 
dination taught on board ship. The details of obe- 
dience may be different afloat and on shore— ^just 
«s the duties are essentially different — but the prin* 
eiij^ of paying respect to the distinctions of rank, 
without any attendant feeling of degradation, is 
tims quite easily kept up amongst English officers. 
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at all times and seasons, whether they be on the 
water or on land. But a young* American officer, 
when he comes on shore to visit his friends, and 
goes to the hack woods, or front woods, or any 
where, indeed, will hear more in one day to inter- 
fere with his lessons of dutiful subordination, than 
he may be able to recover in a year of sea service. 
Unless, therefore, the system of discipline on board 
be riot only very strict, but of such a nature as to 
admit of no escape from its rules, the whole ma- 
chinery would fall to pieces. Democracy, in short, 
with its sturdy equality, will hardly do afloat ! 

I heard a story at Washington, which is in point 
to this argument. A midshipman of an American 
ship-of-war, having offended in some way or other 
against the rules of the service, fell, of course, un- 
der his Captain's displeasure, and was reprimanded 
accordingly. The youth, however, not liking this 
exercise of authority, announced his intention of 
* appealing to the people ;' which determination 
was forthwith reported to head-quarters. By re- 
turn of post, an order came down to say, that Mr 
So-and-So, being the citizen of a free State, had 
a perfect right to appeal to the people ; and in order 
to enable him to proceed in this matter without 
official entanglement, his discharge from thd Navy 
was enclosed. 

Great care is taken in the selection of persons 
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wishing to enter the Navy ; and these gentlemen 
are also exposed, afterwards, to frequent and rigor- 
ous examinations: by which means incompetent 
persons are excluded. Be the causes, however, as 
they may, I can only state, that the American naval 
officers are pleasant persons to associate with ; and 
I reflect with great pleasure on the many profes- 
i^onal acquaintances I was fortunate enough to 
make in that and other countries. I also look for- 
wai^d with equal confidence to meeting them again ; 
being well assured, that whatever the nature of our 
intercourse may be — as national foes or as national 
allies^ or merely as private friends — I shrill have 
thorough-bred officers and gentlemen to co-operate 
or contend with. 

On the 17th of October, I drove with a most 
obliging and intelligent friend to the village of 
Brighton, within a mile or two of Boston, where 
the great annual cattle show of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts is held. This Fair, as it may be called, 
was established some years ago by the people of 
Boston, while the farmers of the State, from far 
and near, sent their cattle, fruit, home manufac- 
tures, newly invented agricultural implements, and 
any thing else they wished to show ofl^, to this 
grand exhibition. In process of a very short time, 
however, the country folks became jealous of 
:£righton ; and each county or town got up its own 
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little independent catfle e3iow, — ^like ec^Dm 
serting the parent firm, and setting np b^<^ ioff 
themselves ! Bnt there was still enough left <if IIm 
original Show to interest a stranger. Besides H 
ploughing match '^th 20 teams of ox^n, thore weitt 
various trials of strength, by cattle drawing IomM 
carts up a steep hill. The numeroos pens lA^arm 
the bullocks and sheep were enclosed, afibrded Am 
ahigh treat, from the variety of tibe breeds, and Ae 
high condition, of the animals exposed. And lafifiy, 
we were shown the rooms in which the sperinMM 
of domestic manufactures were displayed: noet 
of these goods, which appeared excellent in quality^ 
gave indication of native industry, well wortiky et 
encouragement. 

In spite of all these objects of interest, I Mt ill 
at ease, and though the expression be a s^'ong omtj 
it is not too strong, when I say that I was stm^ 
to the heart, with what seemed to me the cmel 
spectacle of such a numerous assembhge ef feo^ 
pie, on such a fine sunny day, in as pretty m litde 
vaUey as ever was seen, close to a romantic viHifjw, 
and within four miles of a great and populooB ciiy 
like Boston, and yet amidst all this crowd there 
were no women! Literally and tndy, amoagit 
several thousand persons, I oounted, during the 
whole day, only nine females ! I wandered 
and round the grassy knolls, m search of 
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fligns. <tf Hie and merriment, — some of those joy- 
ous bursts of mirth which I had been wont to hear 
in other lands on similar occasions. But my eye 
could discover nothing to rest upon but groups 
of idle men, smoking ^egars, and gaping aboul, 
with their hands in their pockets, or looking list- 
lessly at the penned up cattle, or following one 
another in quiet, orderly crowds, up the hiU, after 
the loaded carts I spoke of, glad, apparently, of 
the smallest excitement to carry them out of then^ 
wives. But not a woman was to be seen. Neither 
were there any groups of lads and lasses rompng 
on the grass ; — no parties of noisy youths playing 
at football for the amuseiiient of the village maid- 
^ens ; — no scampering and screaming of the chil- 
dren amongst the trees ; {or, alas ! the little things 
appeared nearly as solemn and sob^ly disposed as 
their elders. 

But in all the numerous booths placed over the 
ground, parties were hard at work with the whisky 
or gin bottle. In some, companies of ten or a 
dooen people might be seen working away at hot 
joints and meat pies — all very ordinary sights, I 
grant, at a fair in any country ; but the pecu- 
liarity which struck me was the absence of talk* 
ing, or laughing, or any hilarity of look or ges- 
ture. I never beheld any thing in my whole life, 
though I have been at many funerals, nearly so 
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ponderous or so melancholy as this gloomy, lum- 
bering, weary sort of merry-making. I felt my 
spirits crushed down, and as it were humiliated^ 
when, suddenly, the sound of a fiddle struck my 
ear, literally the very first notes of music I had 
heard, out of a drawing-room, in the whole coun- 
try. Of course I ran instantly to the spot, and 
what was there ? — four men dancing a reel ! 

I spoke to several gentlemen on the field about 
this strange, and to European eyes, n^^ost unwont- 
ed separation of the sexes. But I got little else 
than ridicule for my pains. Some of my friends 
smiled, some laughed, and one gentleman in reply 
to my expressions of surprise that females should 
be excluded from a scene every way innocent and 
suitable to them, exclaimed, ^^ Ah, sir, this question 
of yours only adds another example of the impos- 
sibility of making any stranger understand our 
manners." 

This may or may not be true ; but a stranger 
has eyes and can see ; and long before this holi-. 
day, I had been struck in every part of the coun-« 
try through which I had passed, with this strong 
line of demarcation between the sexes. At Stock- 
bridge, it is true, a considerable number of women 
were present at the oration ; but they were care- 
fully placed on one side of the church, and during 
the whole day there was no more intercourse be- 
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tween them and the men, than if they had belong- 
ed to different races. At this cattle show at Bright- 
on, however, the exclusion was still more com- 
plete, for not even one female entered the church, 
though an agricultural discourse was there deli- 
vered, which the most delicate-minded person on 
earth might have listened to with pleasure and 
advantage. 

These, and a great number of other circum- 
stances — some minute, some important, but all 
tending the same way, and varied in every possi- 
ble shape, and conspicuous in all parts of the coun- 
try — naturally claimed my attention irresistibly as 
something very imusual, and well deserving of a 
stranger's notice. I lost no fair opportunity, there- 
fore, of conversing with intelligent persons on the 
subject, being naturally anxious to reach some ex- 
planation of so remarkable a distinction between 
America and any other Christian country I was 
acquainted with. The result of all my observations 
and enquiries is, that the women do not enjoy that 
station in society which has been allotted to them 
elsewhere ; and consequently much of that import* 
ant and habituid influence which, from the pecu- 
liarity of their nature, they alone can exercise over 
society in more fortunately arranged communities, 
seems to be lost. 

In touching upon so delicate a subject, it is right 

g2 
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to (State at once, and in the most explicit termsj 
that I never had, for one instant, the least reason 
to suppose that there was any wish on the part 
of the men to depress the other sex, or indeed any 
distinct knowledge of the &ct. On the contrary, 
I conscientiously believe that there exists imiver- 
sally among the men a sincere and strong desire, 
not only to raise women up, but to maintain them 
on the fairest level with themselves. But I con- 
ceive that the political and moral circumstances 
now in full action in America, are too strong to 
be counterbalanced even by these laudable endear 
vours. 

In that country, it must be observed, every man, 
without exception, has not only a direct share in 
the administration of public affairs, but he is put 
in mind almost every hour of his life of the neces- 
sity of exercising this privilege. He is called up- 
on at one time to choose representatives to Con- 
gress, or for his own State, or to nominate the 
electors for the office of President, or to elect a 
governor, or an alderman ; or he may himself be 
called to fill any one of these stations. In every part 
of the country, at all times and seasons, therefore, 
the men are more or less actively engaged with 
some election ; and this propensity to canvass and 
be canvassed, or to attend, in some shape or other, 
to the complicated machinery of representation, is 
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generally admitted by the Americans themselTes 
to form one of their most important occupations. 
I have been often told, and can well believe, that 
the closest attention, and a great deal of personal 
devotion of time, is required in order to under- 
stand the operation of this extensive system well 
enough to be able, effectually, to influence the re* 
turns. This arises, in a great measure, from the 
immense number of persons interested, or who, 
whether interested or not, have a right to interfere. 
Consequently, any partial or qualified degree of 
vigilance is quite useless, and electioneering, in 
order to be successful, must be made a business of. 

When to these engrossing and highly exciting 
objects of attention, we superadd the endless liti- 
gation into which all mankind are led in that coun- 
try, by what is called Cheap Justice — in other 
words, the facility of going to law ; together with 
the care with which, as a matter of necessity, the 
head of a family must attend to its pecuniary in- 
terests, we can easily conceive that a very small 
portion only of his time can be devoted to the do- 
mestic fireside, however sociably disposed he may 
be by nature. 

Now, it is scarcely possible that the women, who 
of course do not personally interfere in any of these 
matters, can be made to understand sufficiently 
what is going on out of doors, to take a continued 
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interegt in these things, much less to nse any de- 
cided, or steady feminine influence npon them. 

I have repeatedly heardgentlemen, whohadgiven 
most of their time to public matters, declare that 
they could not comprehend the complicated politics 
even of their own particular State. This* arose, 
they told me, from these matters being- so entirely 
made up of intrigues and counter intrigues, eacji 
of which involved an endless round of elections, 
the bearings of which upon the main point — gene- 
rally the Presidential question — none but the most 
initiated even amongst the men could ever pre- 
tend to understand fully. Whatever be the causes, 
however, the fact I think is indubitable, that they 
are almost exclusively engrossed abroad by occu- 
pations which the women cannot possibly compre- 
hend ; while the women, for their part, are quite 
as exclusively engaged at hom^, with business 
equally essential and engrossing, but with which 
the men do not meddle in any way. 

There is also another cause, which, although it 
may appear trivial to people who have ilot been 
exposed to its influence, has, I have no doubt, a 
considerable share in bringing about the state of 
things to which I now advert. I mean the in- 
creased household duties inevitably imposed upon 
the mistress of a family by the total want of good 
servants in America* This is an evil which no 
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fortune can remedy. Good nurses, men servants, 
cooks, or any description of female attendants, are 
rarely to be found ; and, if found, no money will 
bribe them to stay long in a house, or to behare 
respectfully when there. Thus the whole system 
of domestic service is deplorable, and the cause of 
more misery than I can describe, without going in- 
to particulars which I am very unwilling to dwell 
upon. 

All these things, and various others, some great, 
some small, have a tendency to give to the men 
and the women of America such different classes 
of occupations, that they seldom act together ; and 
this naturally prevents the growth of that intimate 
companionship, which nothing can establish hrU 
the habitual interchange of opinions and senti- 
ments upon topics of common employment. 

In England, a state of circumstances entirely 
dissimilar, has produced, as might be supposed, 
very different effects ; and I allude to these, not, I 
beg to assure my American friends, for the sake of 
offensive comparisons, but simply for the purpose 
of describing more clearly what I conceive to be 
one of the most striking, and, I believe, inevitable 
peculiarities of American society, as contradistin- 
guished from that of Europe. 

All over America, I admit fully, and with the 
greatest pleasure, the women are treated with much 
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kindness by the men. I never saw or heard of 
any rudeness, or had any reason to suspect that 
incivility towards females was ever practised, or 
would be tolerated, even in those parts of the coun- 
try which have enjoyed the least advantages in the 
way of civilisation and refinement. But this kind- 
ness and attention are quite compatible with the 
absence of that habitual and mutual imderstand* 
ing which I conceive exists almost imiversally in 
England, but which it would be impossible to esta- 
blish in America, so long as the political condition 
of society preserves its present form. 

In England no fair, no place of public amuse- 
ment, no election, no court of justice, no place^ 
in short, public or private, is ever thought com- 
plete without a certain, and most influential pro- 
portion of female interest being mixed with its 
duties or its pleasures. No farmer, any more than 
a nobleman, is satisfied to enjoy what is to be seen, 
without the participation of his family. No plea- 
sure is ever thought worth enjoying except in fe- 
male company. Such is the universal fashion, or 
long-established custom, call it what you will, 
which has transmitted to modem manners much 
of the grace and dignity of chivalry, without its 
extravagance. 

But I dwell far less upon what strikes the eye, 
than upon those deeper and more important influ- 
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ences wliich spring from this intimacy of habits^ 
and of which these outward signs are merely the 
types and shadows. 

The virtual control which women in England 
exercise over the conduct of the men, extends to 
every thing public as well as domestic ; and with- 
out, at present, stopping to enquire how it has 
been brought about, I believe it wiQ generally be 
admitted, that no man can hope, by dint of talents, 
or power, however high, to escape from that uncom- 
promising scrutiny, which lets nothing pass unob- 
served, and forgives nothing which is found to be 
wrong. The judgment of the women, as a body, is 
rarely if ever wrong— their feelings and their prin- 
ciples, never, — which certainly cannot be said for 
those of the men. The effect, in practice, is this : 
Every person, whatever be his profession, his for- 
tune, or his rank, is made sensible, sooner or later 
in the course of hisx progress through life, that he 
has no chance of earning the good-will of the so- 
ciety in which he moves, if he fail to carry with 
him the sympathy of the female portion of the class 
to which he belongs. It is of no consequence how 
splendid his abilities may be, or how extensive his 
knowledge, or recommendations in other respects ; 
so long as he is ill received by the other sex, he is 
made to feel that he has gained nothing. Now, as 
this is universally the case, pervading in a greater 
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or less degree every class of society, as a fixed,' in- 
herent principle in its structure ; and as the women 
are thus, by tacit consent, vested in a great measure 
with the real power of rewarding or of punishing 
desert, and with the actual distribution of public 
opinion ; it becomes the obvious interest of every 
virtuous man to render those persons who are to 
be the judges of his claims, as competent as possi- 
ble to do him justice. 

In this view, it is an object, not of mere theory 
and speculative benefit to society, but of prac- 
tical importance to every one, and, above all, to 
the highly gifted and ambitious, to elevate the 
understanding, and improve every discriminating 
faculty of the mind and heart, of the opposite sex. 
I do not, of course, say that these feelings are pre- 
sent to all people's thoughts, or that men set sys- 
tematically about raising the standard of female 
excellence with any such express view; but I have 
no doubt that these principles and motives do 
really form the mainsprings of this undoubted and 
universal action. That the husbands, brothers, 
and fathers of the English community do, in fact, 
exert themselves seriously to bring about the end 
alluded to, is most certain ; the whole texture of 
society shows the extent of female influence, and 
we all know that the result is eminently powerful 
in its reaction upon the men^ in every walk of life. 
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But sticli important influences as these can exist 
only where all things have had time to settle into 
their proper places, and where a thousand minor 
causes, many of them unseen and unsuspected^ 
conspire to lend their assistance to the estahlish-*- 
ment of such general and permanent checks to vice 
on the one hand, and of bounties to virtue on the 
other ; to say nothing of the boundless range of 
innocent enjoyments, and elevated views, as well 
as feelings, which can take their rise only in a sys- 
tem of manners thus chastened and regulated. 

I shall only add, that I met with several in- 
structive corroborations of these views, in the cor- 
respondent sentiments excited in the minds of some 
American travellers, who described to me their 
surprise on going to England, where nothing struck 
them so much, they assured me, as the different 
degree of power which the English ladies appeared 
to hold over society, compared to that exercised by 
those of their own country. 

I have been told a hundi*ed times that compari- 
sons ought not to be made between so old a coun- 
try as England, and so new a country as America ; 
but I confess I never yet heard a single good reJ^- 
son why such comparisons should not be drawn, 
if the purposes of illustration were served thereby. 
If any thing oficnsive is aimed at by the compa-r 
rison, or if the object be to raise one country, invi- 
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diousiy, at the expense of the other, it 10 a yery 
different affair, and then, certainly, comparisons 
are odious. But I cannot understand why imy 
one, writing for the information of his own comi- 
trymen, should not make use of those resemblances 
or contrasts which strike his eye as existing be^ 
tween circumstances with which his readers are 
familiar, and those with which they are not ac- 
quainted, and are never likely to see. His object 
should be — at least my object has been— to de- 
scribe, not how things might, could, or should be, 
but truly how they are ; or, to speak in language 
still more critically correct, what they seem to my 
eyes. 

Now, if it shall appear that the most faithful 
way of doing this consists in drawing comparisons, 
why on earth should I not draw them ? What is 
it that every other mortal is doing every hour of 
his life, when he wishes to illustrate his meaning to 
those he is conversing with, by reference to circum-- 
stances familiar to his auditors ? And why should 
a traveller in an unknown country like America, 
be debarred of this common privilege ? Because, 
forsooth ! that country is young, and we are (Jd ! 
Why, this, independently of all purposes of mere 
description, seems one of the strongest reasons pos« 
sible for instituting these comparisons, if we wish 
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to see whether any, and what advances have been 
made. 

Bat there seems a fair enough argument, if so 
it can be called, in answer to objections on the 
score of national parallels — furnished, too, by the 
very parties making the difficulty — I mean the 
Americans themselves, who, if we are to judge 
from their own writings and conversation, are 
almost as fond of inviting such comparisons as if 
they had really nothing substantial to boast of, yet 
hoped to make us think better of them, by think- 
ing worse of ourselves; and fancied that every thing 
subtracted from Europe, must, as a matter of 
course, be added to America. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



At nine o'clock, on Saturday the 20tliof Oetol>er, 
1827, one of our most active friends called to take 
us round some of the schools of Boston. We could 
not visit them all, for a reason which will be obvi* 
ous enough when I state, from an official docu- 
ment in my possession — the School Report of 
1826 — that the number of these institutions in 
this single town of Boston is no less than two hun- 
dred and fifteen, though the population is somewhat 
under fifty thousand ! We thought we did pretty 
well in visiting three out of this grand army. Two 
of these were for the instruction of boys, and one 
for girls, or Misses, as they are called, in contradis- 
tinction to females, which, I observe, is the term ap- 
plied in the Reports to the girls in the poorer and 
less aristocratic institutions. With all the outcry 
against ranks and classifications, no opportunity, 
I observed, was ever omitted of drawing lines of 
distinction, wherever they could be safely traced. 
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In many of the States of America much atten- 
tion is paid to elementary education, and in Mas- 
sachusetts, in particular, a great number of public 
schools are maintained by a tax, which I believe 
amounts to about three dollars and a half upon 
every thousand of income. Thus, while every per- 
son has a right to send his children to these esta- 
blishments, the poor get this description of educa- 
tion almost gratis. The rich, it is true, may also 
do the same, without further payment. But, as 
might naturally be supposed, most people who can 
afford it prefer sending their children to schools 
which they select for themselves, where they pay 
more or less according to the nature of the tui- 
tion. 

The Bostonians are very proud, and perhaps 
justly so, of this system of public instruction. 
When I ventured, hotv-ever, to insinuate something 
of its having a charity look about it, I was an- 
swered, that education, being considered in Ame- 
rica essential to the mainteiiance of the republican 
form of government, it deserved to be made a mat- 
ter of national establishment, like that of the Courts 
of law or the Police, the benefits of which are 
common to all. The institutions alluded to, and 
m^ny others, are supported essentially by the rich ; 
"and therefore," say the advocates of this system, 

tliere is no more degradation' in a poor man.ha- 
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ving his cliildreii edacated at the expense of fhe 
public, than there is in his deriving the advantage 
resulting from the administration of public justieey 
or the protection of his person and property, on the 
same terms precisely." I confess this looks specious, 
and though not quite satisfied, I had no very good 
answer to make. The obligation incurred by the 
parents who have their children thus educated 
almost gratuitously, brings the matter, I think, too 
near home — in too tangible and eleemosynary a 
shape— giving them, at the expense of the rich, 
advantages which, in order to be usefulf ought to 
be earned. I may be wrong — ^and probably am so 
—for the gentlemen I conversed with, while they 
admit the soundness of this doctrine in theory, as- 
sured me that the poorer people who benefit by the 
tax, do not feel any degradation in profiting there- 
by. This, by the way, does not perhaps mend 
the matter much ; for it is not always those who are 
least indebted to their own exertions, who feel the 
most scruple in being aided by others. And I 
may further observe, that this remark applies with 
particular force to a community, where the laws 
regulating the distribution of property are not 
framed by those who have the greatest pecimiary 
interest at stake. 

At the high-school for girls, we found the young 
ladies working away at A^ebra in a surpriong 
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jityle of rabidity. The only question is, Whether or 
not this be the fittest study for misses ? They nect 
exhibited in Geography, in which also they seem- 
ed to be very proficient. The severest task, how- 
ever, was in English reading, and our ears detected 
some instances of what we should call mispronun- 
ciation. The schoolmaster, who, I suspect, took me 
for a brother of the cloth, asked me to give my opi- 
nion as to the young ladies' reading. I tried to do 
so as cautiously as might be ; but I found it hardly 
possible to make a critical remark without risk of 
giving offence, for he instantly took fire whenever 
any thing was objected to. I had, indeed, be^i 
well prepared for this, by observing that every 
where in the country, however earnestly such cri- 
ticisms were solicited, nothing but unqualified ap- 
probation would ever satisfy them. 

At the high-school for boys, two youths were 
called out in succession to spout in our presence. 
Poor little fellows ! they took us for their own 
country people, and as the most fateful theme 
they could choose, indulged us with a couple of 
furious Philippics against England. We were 
amused to the top of our bent, and the young ora- 
tors, seeing us take more than common interest yi 
their declamations, elevated their incipient legis- 
lative voices, and rose into high energy when any 
thing particularly patriotic, that is to say, cutting 
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against the mother country, was let feiH. ^* Gr»* 
titude ! gratitude to England ! What does Ame- 
rica owe to her ? Such gratitude as the young lion 
owes to its dam, which hrings it forth on the de- 
sert wilds, and leaves it to perish there. No ? we 
owe her nothing ! For eighteen hundred years the 
world had slumhered in ignorance of liberty, and 
of the true rights of freemen. At length Ame-* 
rica arose in all her glory, to give the world the 
long-^desired lesson !" &c. &c. &c. 

Both our companions were somewhat discon- 
certed by this contretemps of the lads ; but I could 
not bring myself to pity them much. What busi- 
ness, I may ask, have persons who affect to wish 
that the two countries should be on good terms, 
to adopt in their seminaries such models upon 
which the taste of the rising generation is to be 
formed, when all the Avorld of letters is before 
them ? Or what title have these most thin-skin- 
ned of all people to abuse the English, without 
intermission, measure, or mercy, for an occasional 
squib against them, when they themselves sys- 
tematically teach their own young ideas to shoot 
at this rate ? 

These^ however, are things to laugh at — and I 
turn to a more important branch of the subject :-^ 
I mean the general question of education in Ame- 
rica. Upon this I think, that in England, as welt 
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^ in America, 6ome considerable mistakes prevail,' 
which it is of consequence to the cause of trufji to 
rectify* The Americans write and talk so much of 
the immense extent to which they carry the educa^ 
tion of their people, that one is 'apt at first sight to 
suppose that a greater step is made in the cele-* 
brated March of Intellect than the result will by 
Any means be found to justify. There certainly is 
in that country a very general wish to teach the 
elements of knowledge to the rising* getieration of 
^I clai^ses, so that hardly any one is growing up 
iftow-a-days without a competent proficiency inr 
reading and writing. This I grant in the fullest 
extent for which the admission i& claimied by ther 
Americans themselves. But still, I take thei ii^^ 
berty of saying, this is very far from filKng up 
the idea which we attach to the word education 
in England. Those persons amongst us are yer^ 
much mistaken who are led to suppose, that be- 
cause there are a prodigious number of schools/ 
colleges, and universities, in America, and lahrgd 
euma are expended by the different Staite Governs 
mentsfor education^ there must necessarily be dif4 
fused a considerable amount of that description of 
knowledge usually taught in European seminaries 
of the same nominal pretensions* I allude u'oW 
more particularly to classical studies, which are, in: 
&ct, so ihuch m^lected from end to end of America^ 

VOL. II. H 
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that they nwjr be Mid io haira liItU or no axiflh 
mtcB^ except inthe p mipec to my or printed eoiuMir 
of •tndjr^.nomimdly required at tlM above uenlaoiH 
ed institiitions. 

': There ie no want of tabnt in the eonntry, nor 
of ability and bMiest seal on tfao part t>f the profiito^ 
on and other teadiem.; but niy enquiries in ewry 
pant of the 'Dnion aided intairiaUy in one and Hb^ 
lame oottehitioti«-»fhat it waa imposaible^ by meana 
of any ayiteBi tS dSae^linei by finet, by pmAib^ 
atont% by the etimnhia of artificial rewavda> by: 
{Mrental or state antfaotityy to keep the yoong men. 
Ittng enough at tiboee eatabllshmewtsy to iaibne thwn: 
wilh-what in Europe iirould be called a tiderable. 
portion of claaslcal knowledge ; or even to impart 
to^ihem mueh taste for elegant letters, andeut o^ 
modern; etill'less, of course, to carry them into; 
the regiona/of any abstraot soitace. 
• This teaste of all this Ues so eomplelely inters, 
wyven with the whol^ texture df Ameriean aooietyt 
tha«^ vrefo the etfcarto 4{ thoee publicHqurited per* 
asns, vrhontnggleso manfully agataai this pqndar 
lorvent, a dumsandfold meare strong thtti tfaeytan^ 
tlnir exertiMs Would AVail littleb 

Bwetf thing in America, as I hetiAH Ihrnwe 
befero mentioned, 4q^eal!8 to be anteda te d of ir y 
lhing,andefweryboi^isonthemovo andiheAsid 
iaeo wide and aofertUie^lhat »> numi whaAevor bi 
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his^igt^ if lie poineoo tin i^gktatt aparii of ^etiergyt. 
can fail to Te«p frran Ae virgin mil aft adeqnatar 
harreift Bj^ the iftirdadecifiate, { nain • «i^ 
return for his own maintiHiaiice aod^ihal of a ftir* 
mfy. Than the great hiw^ wxttmtontei BefrvAtful 
and iiiidfiply» htmag im Isheel^ ««penedee eirerjr 
other, earrjwg liefer e it eiaasicfl, Hseience^ the fine 
•rtsy letters, taste, and vefinmente el eyerjr de« 
ecriptioB, in dnei^poat dtflagt of population. 

'^Hfisihardly any figure hwigalnost literalljr 
the &Dt.' As apfified to odneatiAHiy its ^bcta Wi 
IMMtiewhat of the fidlowijig natme,^ A boy-n^ 
hears and sees nothing all round Ima hat indepMid^ 
anise, aand individttal liewse todo aliaost any thkig» 
T^ry so^Bi beoomes too* vUd for his foAer^s bonsai 
and off he is sssittoHMbool; Whf^thevs^ haia#ost>t 
less himselfyaad the eanae of res tles s n e s s in othsss^ 
for be worries his {wa^entstUl he aecoaiiplishea'his 
pttrjioeeirf going to coU^fOk This pointrgainedfhis 
oljec^ is to ruA through the reqiaxed eounsa aa 
fisst as poeriUe, 1^ his examination over , aorii taki 
his diBgrea, that he laay be at libeifly tofollaar tb^ 
paths of ;hia ]^f«^eessSors> and seamparraway to 
the fertile f^egicms of the West or Sottth^ when^ 
whatever heiides him^ in a^tovesr lino of iadas<» 
try Us IMa qr talents may be oast, he is sqzte of 
bang able to support ar mfe and ebil^en» 

Thi^ appeafa^ bo.f^ag^6ii, witb^al^^ shadm 
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of diflference, over the whole United States, and 
is, in truth, the inevitahle consequence of their 
geographical and political situation* The Ameri-f 
cans assure lis that it cannot possibly he altered. 
Perhaps not. At all events, it must he suhmitted 
to, hut whether for good or for evil, is not now the 
question. The real point is, whether or not any 
modified restraint can he placed upon the opera-^ 
tion of such powerful principles of human action 
in the case of the young men of that Country, so 
as to give them, along with their present advan- 
tages, those also which spring Out of classical 
knowledge ?— I fear not. 

c What answer, for instance, can be made to a 
lad of sixteeii, who sees before him so wide and 
tempting an area for his immediate exertions Ic^ 
Expand themselves in ? Who is certain that if he 
marries to-morrow, vnth scarcely a dollar in his 
^cket, he may rear up half-a-dozen children in as 
many years, and inaintain them in abundance, tiU 
they are in a state to shift for themselves? Oi* 
who begs you to tell him in what respect Greelc 
^lid Latin, or the differential calculus, will advance 
his project of demolishing the wilderness, andpeo-* 
pling the ground where it stood ? Or how a know- 
ledge of the Fine Atts will improve the discipline 
of a gang of negroes on a rice or cotton planta* 
tion ? You Can really say nothing in reply* For 



what instructioxr yon give him in rieading tod. 
writing he is most gratefiij ; bat for all the gtaceff^ 
of literature, or the refinements of science, or the 
elegancies of polished Societies, he cares not half- 
a straw. In fact, they are so much in his way^i 
that if he chance to have picked any of them up, 
he feels tempted afterwards to fling them from him/ 
aa troublesome encumbrances, only tending to ei-» 
eite distrust in those unqualified to appreciate such 
attainments. , 

I do not say that it is exactly the i^me in ever}' 
walk of life ; for the church, and medicine, are 
professions which do certainly require consider- 
able study^-I mean some further degree of appli- 
cation than many other profitable pursuits which 
atand wide open to the youth of America. Even, 
however, in these walks — I speak How from the 
authority of the Americans themselves — there is 
the greatest possible difficulty in, fixing young men. 
long enough at college. Innumerable deviclBS have 
%l>een contrived, with considerable ingenuity, to 
x^medy this evil, and the best possible intentions,, 
by the Professors and other public ^irited per-^ 
sons, who are sincerely grieved to see so many 
incompetent, half-qualified men^ in almost every 
comer of the country. The examinations have 
been made more strict— the courses of study longet 
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— the qtuiKfieatloinar liiglf |p, nd io €« ■« h u t aEift 
rain I Notbing' Cftii biild tlMHa t 

Mlie% hffwevetj It k McoUeete^ tlMKt iu J&ttf^ 
rioa tke Toieeof die mtiltiitiide itgohil/tBmmfiUaag^ 
and Is in &ct ontnipotent, it is net to be espvetid 
that tikc^ wer 'will 1)e foimd, tlnd)^ snoh^ a; sti«(» 
(rf t&iBgB,a»y set ol BKatniiMtonr or PsroftssCHPii^ er 
other body <>f men, whose efiee it is to jiM^ eC 
mch ^[uafifiefiitioiis,^ or to distfflbttte the requisite 
sanctions for actual business, Who shall not \fB^ 
viituattjr, "oocder the kifl«eaot of thid irrmstiUe 
popular vcice.^ if then tlmt voiee dtall require^^ urn 
it does new reqtdre*^! do not adt whether w»idy 
or not-^tfaot the istudente shall be let out into the 
world to se«lc their ibrtnnei^ no ecmceiTttble foree 
can keep them ndthin the college 'walls;; They will 
go off to real busiaees in i^ite of the best ^nuond 
taws to the cenlxsry, or the smcerest desire ef Ae 
cooler head^ pari of the comnruBity, who eocert 
th^ndelreg, I ninM My very gallanliy, to -fsrtTmt 
the mult^ffious ofSa bn>Of bt upon the Hmxa^ by 
this inevitable dissenunation of so nmifa evade 
knowledge, the deleterious effisets of wfasc& are^not 
gteatly remedied by theh: being heneetly exerted- 

This is not mere speculation^ but lAai I nr^ 
6elf saw, and whttt every one who kae gone eefer 
America must have seen, in full aetiea in all paite 
of the country. It accords exactly with what I was 
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toldf not only bjr those vfh^ were labovMWg h^ 
to check its influenoe^ who siii^erdy loved the 
cause of letter* wid.aeisnoe, and bitterly deyloFed 
ih^downfal^ biU ahi^ by soine of the youjgig iB^ei^ 
theneefareB^ die actcars in this, singukur esqierinei^ 
4Mt ciiil society* Even Aesegentlainen were ofioii 
voMcioQs of its miaefaie^ they told nue ; bi^t ad4ed» 
^wasonsblj enovgh^ that no one could be expected 
to keep bajdk whila the rest of the w<Nrld was pro* 
grearing, llius many people are forced into actit^ 
life, long before the time they would probably hs^y^ 
chosen to comeforward^had the state of things becfpt 
d2ff^pent-<-^that is to say, had th^re beeA any steady 
demand in society for higher aequii^Qm/eoitSf In.one 
word, there is abundant capacity^ and abnndacit 
desire to kam in America, but by no nM^ans a^ 
adequate reward for learning. There are cKcepr 
tions, no doubt;. .and instances migH be quoted 
of meiMk of literature and science whose exertjoiMi 
are well repaid, but the comparative nuiopber^a^^ 
exceedingly small when the extent of the jfopTcHs^ 
lion is taken into account* 

It is by no meana the fosluon^ l|owerireir» I magr 
observe, to hold this language, genei^ally , in Amcr 
rica, even under the rose; and in public not at 
alL On the contrary^ almost every public speaker 
and liirrit^ cries up this very state of thingii as 
the perfection of human society. Nevertheless, 
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I will not do my acute transatlantic friend^ the 
injustice to take them literally at their word; for 
I seldom fell in with a man, to whom I had an 
opportunity of talking deliberately on. the subject 
'who, if he were clear-headed in other respects, imd 
the question was put to him in direct terms, di4 n0% 
appear to admit, that the country was by no means 
4he better of all this haste and consequient want 
t)f solid knowledge.. It is most true, .howeYer, 
that I did meet many more persons, who, even in 
a quiet way, did not go along with me'; wlio fer 
«olutely denied the evil, distrusted, the accuracy of 
'my picture, and ascribed the whole to that sort of 
delusion which, they tell us, comes over the un- 
derstanding of all foreigners the instant they touch 
the American shore, and prevents them' from . see- 
ing the character of the people, or discovering the 
operation of causes which, but for this alleged 
Mysterious difficult}', would lie within the reach 
of any common apprehension. 
* I often wished that these persons would only 
take a small part of the trouble I was bestowh^ 
on the subject; but they were generally quite 
satisfied that they knew every thing about it» 
though they bad never moved out of their oWn 
State. In this matter, however, they reasoned^ 
not unnaturally, that if, as they supposed, they 
were well acquainted witk every thing in; Eng- 
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4ahd, a fortiori, they must know all aKout their 
«owii country. 

I should be doing much injustice, however, to 
^any sensible persons in* that country, with whom 
-I made the tnost ^agreeable and instructive ac^- 
<quaintance, were I not to except them irom suck 
•sweeping ' remarks. I met some gentlemen who 
tiot only looked these domestic evils fairly in the 
face, but were imaffectedly desirous of hearing 
how such matters really stood with us, and often 
begged me to explaiii anomalies which had long 
puzzled them. 

*^Pray tell me," said a friend one day, "how 
it is that you contrive, in England, to keep yoiu^ 
young men of family and fortune so long at the 
public schools, and afterwards at the universities ^ 
though many of them, from all I can hear, have 
the means of marrying and settling in life *y while 
we, in this eountry, find it next to impossible to 
keep back even the poorest lads? They insist 
upon being allowed to go off, at an early age, ta 
the unexplored back woods, to the great cities, on 
toi'try their fortune on the ocean^ How do your 
manage to oppose, with success, the barren classics 
to the natural desire of settling independently in 
the world ?" 

" That is very easily explained," I said. "In the 
first place, we do not maintain the doctrine of entire - 

h2 
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indep^aai&icef aceordittf to the Anitfieut aeq^pto^ 
fion of the word, to he a good one* More^fW, witb 
lis, aU men are divided into rankiitr elMMMfHrUdi^ 
although thejr Mend infleiirfUy> and interaiiiiK'wilii 
one another where &ef meet^ are yet Yei^ ebvi^ 
^nsty disfingniihed, while the aeknoiriedgedrighia 
and privil^es of each are scrupulomdy^pveieiMdk 
Eterjr one findffout, ako, in tl^'kfti^rany Aat hie 
best chance of snceeraieid of h^p]^ite8% conttsi^ 
conforming as neorl J as poSsiUe to the estafcKshed 
faabitt of that branch of society in whieh hehap^ 
pens to be bom, or which he may jrea^ hf c&st 
of ektraordinary indtttrtry or gd6d fe^rtsnek imay 
even add, that' wiihont doing aoi no aMOt ilt oto^ 
ndered rei^peotcible: Every dass has its own pe^ 
culiar maxieB by whii^ it ia dtttinguiebedfroiii att 
the rest; aiid without theee distingaiiUaig chasaeN 
ters, no man can possibly saeceed petmaaently ifii 
socie1y,whatever be his merits in otibinprei^^ecli^ ik 
the learned |>rofessiona, in the Churchi in the Law^ 
in the House of Conunons, in the Bxplomatie J&ie^ 
and some etiien^-»-^ways eaceplingv m yeu^^knew 
very weH, naval captains and conntry ayi irtsnn 
it so happens liiat « certain amooat af classieei 
knowledge has been settled from timaiattnemiHrisl 
as the indispensable mark of a gentleman. AoA 
as that timorunt (6f kartdiq^ is not to be aoqittred 
without a long comnse of hard study, there is W( 



••capiog from tke prelimimiry <»Piie>l whick «q^ 
riMioe has dwwn tliai ihia reqviraB. So lliiift #¥€11 
if tlM exact, degree of knowledge I speak of be not 
ultimalely attained in aU oaeeet atill the whebs 
protracted ceremony of education muei be gwe 
through; otherwiie there ia jm hfxpe of giicigeei 
afitarwarda* . 

*^ Beeidee wJiidb»" I conilimiedf ^^ everjr pvoftik 
aioik-*Hndead» every deacription of empkymmjfepr> 
in Enghindy is so much overstocked, that mem ^eve 
-omlpelled to wait much longer be&re they gp mto 
life than is neceasary with you, where the ground 
is teompamtively little oe^pied^ We are gla^ 
therefore, to find employment for that interval of 
inaction wliich mnst necessarily elapse . bestween 
boyhood and manhood, and before the ieason «f 
gWlmaJnesscommemMw, in giving young men thet 
kind of knowledge which #a know by eJcperieVHH^ 
idhMs easentially contribute to their h^p^es8,.by 
purifying theb taste, filling their minds early with 
imageaof the highest ezeellenee, and sbarpmiug 
idl those faculties with which their future, fiwrtttnes 
are to ba carved out. Thu% before m^i eom^ faito 
eoatafit with the actual world,-^the buatUng^ jfi^ 
ney^iuaii i wg, intriguing world,— their thoughts ^94 
:thar fiedinga are well diac^inedr and their man^- 
vers tenq^sred by habite of patience, so as tp suit 
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iany particular description of duties wbieh in due 
time they will- be called upon to perform.'* 
^ " Yes, sir/* said he ; " all that is very tme^ as 
applied to an old and crowded, artificial state of 
^society, such as England ; but wherein do you coii- 
«ceive would consist the advantage of giving our 
young men in America the same amount of classic 
^al knowledge, supposing that possible, when their 
^esent and future lives are so widely different firam 
^ours ?*' 

'• " Indeed," was my reply, ** I really do not see 
^the practical utility of such delays and refinements, 
jf men are to follow the same occupations they now 
pursue in America." 

' ** Well, then," continued my friend, half re- 
proachfully, "don't you think you should be cau- 
tious in finding fault with our small acquaintance 
«(nth the classics, and with many other things 
which differ from what you have been accustomed 
to, but which may, nevertheless^ be very suitable 
to us, or, if not so, at all events irremediable in this 
country ?" : 

** I have not the smallest wish," I answered, 
" to find any fault, if you would only let things go 
on, and take their chance for what they are truly 
worth ; but what calls forward such remarks as 
you allude to, is hearing many persons in your 
country claiming the highest degree of merit in 
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these Very respects, tbough entirely inapplicabM 
to the state^ of your country^ as well as in those 
which properly belong to you ; thus running away 
with the advantages of both condition8,-^the old 
and the new* You are not content with possessing 
the vigorous pleasures of youth, and the broad field 
you have got to play about in, but you claim like- 
wise the wisdom of age, and the refinements of a 
crowded society." 

" In what respect do we lay in this double 
claim ?" he asked. 

" Why, I hear every where in America, and 
read every where, declarations of your high-mind- 
edness and intelligence — not an hour passes that 
I don't hear of your improvements upon us — and 
of the immense distance you have shot a-head 
of Europe, in knowledge, power, wealth, and so 
forth : but when I come to closer quarters with the 
claimants of these advantages, said to have been 
gained over the Old World, and show my reasons 
for declining to conceo^ all they ask for, they turn 
about upon me and say ; % Why, sir, you make no 
allowances for our situation — we are a young coun- 
try — ^we want only time — ^we are really getting on 
very fast — do not you think so?' Thus, without 
any actual shift of wind, they put about on the other 
tack, and as soon as their sails are trimmed afresh, 
seek to gain those favourable concessions,' on the 
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seore of wondermeat, wUch IIm i«d mtim ct 
ihinp deiiiei)aiid for wliidis^-pnMe» let ine tell 
youy is but a hdlow mbslitiite.'' 

<' Ah, or/' righed my worthy frioidl, ""I mm 
that DO fiureigiier eaa ever be nade to undenland 
our character/' 
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tdore- thati) upon cool reflection, I choose to sky 
ugain. ' 7 

In tbe course of the day, we reached Providencet. 
the Capital of the State of Rhode Island; having 
tiveraged somewhat less than seven miles'an honr/ 
which I record from heing considerably the quick^^ 
est rate of travelling we met with any where in 
America. ■ *" 

From Providence, we wished to proceed to Hart^ 
ford in Connecticut, a distance of seventy- two 
miles, by an extra stage, and at our own time ; for 
we found it very unpleasant not to have the power 
of stopping when any thing interested us. . Thd 
iBtage proprietor, however, would not Jet us hav^ 
an extra, unless we paid for the whole nine places^ 
Even this I did not object to, though we had ge* 
Herally secured the whole carriage for the hire of 
)dx seats. But when we came to understand one 
another, it proved that, even if I did hire the whole 
Vehicle, still the time was not to be oUr own ; for 
if the conveyance went with us at all, it must start 
at a certain hoiir, and run straight through in one 
day, without stopping any where. As this was 
defeating the object in view, and the proprietor 
Was inexorable, we amused ourselves in walking 
tip and down this busy town, looking in at everjr 
place where we thought carriages or horses might 
\^ Yaied* But there was not a man in the plact 
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upon hearing the child screaming with delight, 
when I found these good-natured people had al- 
lowed the young traveller to mount the table, and 
to run backwards and forwards from one end to 
the other. Each of the party had a segar in his 
mouth, from which he gave her little ladyship a 
broadside of smoke, as she passed along the line, 
according to the best principles of naval tactics, 

I had, however, many sharp, amicable discus- 
sions with my friends at Boston, on the thousand 
and one topics which arose between us ; but I must 
do them the justice to say, that I have rarely met a 
more good-natured, or perhaps I should say, a mora 
good-tempered people ; for during the whole course 
of my journey — though I never disguised my sen- 
timents, I9ven when opposed to the avowed favour-^ 
ite opinions of the company — I never yet saw an 
American out of tamper. I fear I cannot say^ 
half so much for myself; for I was often a good 
deal harassed by these national discussions, wheu* 
the company and I took our station on the opposite 
Poles of the question. But it is pleasant to have 
it in my power to say, that I cannot recall a single 
instance in which any thing captious, or person-^ 
ally uncivil, was ever ssdd to me, though I repeat- 
ed, openly, and in all companies, every thing I 
kave written in these volumes, and a great deal 
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tnorethati^ upon cool :|;'eflection, I choose to say 
again. 

In tbe course of the day, we reached Providence^ 
the Capital of the State of Rhode Island ; having 
averaged somewhat less than seven miles' an honr/ 
•which I record from being considerably the quicks* 
est rate of travelling we met with any where in 
America. ' 

From Providence, we wished to proceed to Hart* 
ford in Connecticut, a distance of seventy- two 
miles, by an extra stage, and at our own time ; for 
we found it very unpleasant not to have the power 
of stopping when any thing interested us. . Tbd 
istage proprietor, however, would not Jet us hav^ 
on extra, unless we paid for the whole nine places: 
"Even this I did not object to, though we had ge» 
Hetally seciired the whole carriage for the hire of 
}$x seats. But when we came to understand one 
ianother, it proved that, even if I did hire the whole 
vehicle, still the time was not to be our own ; for 
if the conveyance went with us at all, it must start 
tit a certain hour, and run straight through in one 
day, without stopping any where. As this was 
defeating the object in view, and the proprietor 
vrvis inexorable, we amused ourselves in walking 
up and down this busy town, looking in at everjr 
place where we thought carriages or horses might 
\ie hired# But there was not a man in the placid 
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Enforced throughout the day — solitary meals in tber 
eells — and wh^e all social intercourse amoagst the.- 
prisoners is effectually interdicted ; no intercourse, 
indeed, of any kind being allowed, excepting only" 
that salutary communication which every one of 
them who desires it is at liberty to hold with tke- 
resident clergyman, on Sundays. This excellent: 
establishment had been only three months in ope:* 
ration when we saw it ; but such appears to be the 
simplicity of all parts of the system, that every 
thing had fallen into its place with the pre^isiom- 
of habitual order, just as happens with the machi-k 
nery of military or naval discipline^ 

The Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Hart^ 
ford has the merit of being the. earliest institution, 
df the kind established in America. It is under ad- 
mirable management ; but there is nothing respect^ 
nig it so peculiar as to call for particular notice. • 

In one of the rooms we saw a very interei^ting. 
person, a young woman bom deaf, blind, and 
dumb. It appeared that some of the other girla: 
had been trying to bring her to the room in whiclt 
v^e were standing, which attempts had discompo-. 
sed her wonted serenity a little, for the expression 
of her countenance was at first by no means agree* 
able. But in a few minutes Mr Gallaudet, the 
benevolent and able manager of the establislimenty 
by patting her gently on the cheek, pressing her 



hands bettr^ti tiis, and using other little hlahdish^ 
ments which he knew were pleasing to her, gra^ 
dually brought a smile to her lips, and then, cer^ 
tainly, the expression of her countenance was most 
^engaging. She took our hands, felt our clothes 
minutely, to6k my watch in her hand, ejcamined 
the chain and seals, and seemed desirous of show- 
ing that she knew how to wind it up. Her nume- 
rous mute companions who stood round us, appear- 
ed much interested in her. A needle and thread 
was brought, which she threaded by the assist^ 
ance of her tongue, after four or five ineffectual 
attempts. 

While looking at a creature differing from oiu--^ 
selves in so many respects, we ai*^ tempted to ask, 
what can a mind so circumstanced be thinking of? 
What images-^what combination^ of ideas can it 
be contemplating ? It is like conjecturing what 
the inhabitant of another planet is about ! Indeed^ 
I felt several times as if I were in the presence of 
a being of a different order, and was conscious of 
a feeling: somewhat akin to awe. It may be some-* 
*i., o/ftU kind, p»L.p„ which „^W i- 
a; rude state of society hold idiots in reverenced 
May it not be that they seem to belong to another 
race ; and, if to another, why not to a higher ? It 
is true, there was no idiocy in; this case ; on the 
^eiontrary, evidently the workings of )-egu}ated iiv- 
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tellect ; bat how regulated ? dr how employed ? 
were questioiui utterly b^ond the reach of human 
research* 

Every one is now fanuliar with the peculiar style 
of writing of these eheerful4ooking and hap^y 
people, the deaf and dumb ; but Ithink the follow* 
iug description of Niagara may amuse, as weU as 
iustruct, for it is quite as intelligible as any other 
widi which I am acquainted* 

<^ Of the Cataract. By a yom^ man eighteta 
years of age, bom deaf and dumb :— 

<^ Hie amazing Fall that is naturally made by the 
Almighty, i* caused by the source of the river St 
Lawrence, in which its passage funs from Lake 
Erie into Lake Ontario. The cataract i^ called 
the Falls of Niagara. '^ It is uncertainly said, that 
it is the largest and noblest in the world. It is 
about one hundred and fifty feet perpendicular^ 
and it runs like a horse shoe. It can pour its wp^ 
ters into the Atlantic Ocean. When any of thf 
peipsens visk the falls, I think he is amaaing at 
seeing it, that makes him attack it, and when he 
is imprudent, to go and faSL Yiplenfly into it. K 
is iisdess for the FaQs to fun oontiinuallyy yet it 
midces thdse who are delighted to see its curiority. 
It is said, that one of the Indians slept in a eanoe 
which was bound to the root of atree witharope» 
^Vhen a white man saw him asleep, he rejoiced 
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that he hroke ihe rope out of the root ; 4ind when 
the cBSkfjie tvss afloat^ the Indiiai opened Im eye% 
and immediately took his oar and rowed ; hut hd 
left it; »o he wa« fond of drinking some >pirita«u» 
Uquors, and when the FaUs swa&owed up the e^ 
moe, which fell down> his limbs were all hroken^ 
and perished.'* 

Our last yifiit was to the Oimnectictft Retreat 
for die Insane. The title gh^en to it will reeaH the 
celebrated establishment for the same beneinoleni 
purpose at Ydrk. At Hartford) howerer, the moral 
treatment, and the system «f gentleness, are ear*" 
ried even still farther, as I understand, than in 
ISngland. 

Many pensotos approach tins subject with £s<^ 
gust — some with apprehensipn— ^^md all, or nearly 
idl, whmi th^y &hst come into 'actual contact with 
it, with fadings of gireat uneariness. A Utde reso^ 
lute practice however soon baaidies these un* 
woftAj conrideratiens, xur k teduces them within 
all ihe control that is necessaty for any vseful in^ 
v«st%ution Adf the subject Atleastso-rfound it in 
America, for though I could nevelr bring myself to 
esamini6 suehi plattes Ht home, the difficulty vanishr 
ed when the trial was actiodly made as a matter 
rfduly. But I speA upon thi% and upon many 
other points iil these Ametiean enquiries^ withmuch 
a9d skicer^ distrust ot my ^^wn.eondiusions. Thtf 
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mere Wish to see and to represent faithfully is not 
enough. It \s not very easy, in the first places 
to get at every thing we ought to examine in such 
places, in order to form a right judgment upon the 
question in h^nd. We have often not time, and 
ptill more frequently have not sufficient prepara- 
tory knowledge, to make the proper enquiries- And 
even when in presence of the things we have been 
seeking for, hoW difficult is it to look at thank 
aright ! It will not unfrequently happen, too, thai 
1^ casual misconception of a fact, sends us away 
with more error than knowledge : and I have somor* 
times seen people of good sense visit the same in-t 
stitution on the same day, and even in the samci 
company, and yet leav6 it impressed with Y^ry 
opposite opinions. » 

! Dr Todd, the eminejit and kind physician ipr 
charge of the Retreat, gladly communicated, hm 
plans, and showed us over.every part of this nobj^ 
establishment, — a model, I venture to say, fronk 
which any country might take .instruction. The^ 
institutions at Hartford, which, indeed, are not to 
be excelled any where, Hot only do high honour U* 
this part of the Union, but arq every way credit?^ 
able to the nation generally* 
. Dr Todd's method is to treat every insane, patient 
as if he were a reasonable being. Thisr Would b% 
useless^ of course, as applied to idiocy, ot tji^ti 
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class wjiicli bears the terrible nain^ of Mania 
Ferox ; but even with them he observes the same 
principle as much as possible. When a patient 
is brought to the Retreat, the physician converses 
with him freely; and, without attempting to de- 
ceive, states all that is known of his case, explaind 
that he is brought there for the purpose of being 
cured of a disease which happens to affect his 
mind, as it might have done his body; that he 
will have every possible freedom consistent with 
his own safety, and the comfort of his friends; 
but that he must conform exactly to the regular- 
tions established for the good order of the house. 

The same cordial, unreserved system is pursued 
from first to last ; and even if there be no cure in 
the end, still it must diminish greatly the misery 
of the patients. Nor need I observe how much 
a knowledge of this fact is calculated to alleviate 
the affliction of friends, who, after all, may often 
be the parties most in need of commiseration. 

In practical illustration of this system, Dr Todd 
carried us to a neatly furnished parlour, where we 
found eight or ten females seated at their work. 
Instead of showing them off like monsters, he in* 
troduced us to each of them, and encouraged con-^ 
versation as if all the company had been in per-^ 
feet health. 

It is curious to observe how much the fancy 

VOL. ir. I 
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8<H»etiiiie8 takes poeseflaion of Uie thaaglito wtun 
we are oogaged in such desultory enquiries* At 
the Pttiiteutiary, we &neied erime wac^ written in 
every eoant^gAiiee» though soiae of these culprits, 
as we supposed thein» proved to be very trust* 
worthy keepca^ t Aiuefiget the Deaf and Dumh^ 
tbe sound of a voice UMtde U8( start; while at the 
Insane Establishnient, it looked quite strange to 
see pee{>le talking in eoiQpany--^^tf we forgot thaA 
neidieET silence nor solitude were chfuracteristica 
there* 

The foUowing extracts from the Report of tho 
Visiting Physicians of the Retreat at Hartford, 
willy I have no doubt» be read with interest. The 
alluwon in the first part is important^ and gives 
me an o^qportunity of saying, that all ov^ Amerieat 
I observed that in such offices of active benevo-^ 
lence, the share taken by the ladies was cf firsts 
rate practical oonsequ^ice* '' The characters of 
the keepers, the condition and tresAnikent of tiie^in<< 
dividual patients^ and» through the medium of the 
ladies,— who always compose a part of the Qomr- 
mittee on these occasions, — the housdioldooncema 
of the Institution, havebeen examined every month* 
by your Committee, and in all these respects wo 
are enabled to speak with decided ^probation* 

^' Of the moral and medical management of the 
patients, the Committee are bound to give a brief 



'detail; AS* the gWLer&l plxat off tr^ainieiit ad^ptftd 
at this Institution ift-m^re^r^l^ss QrigJTv»),^.Bd.4tf^ 
feFs in some materiitl- respects fri09i Aatpwpi^i^ 
at any •elher bos^tal. 

ment, the first business of the physician, on Jb^B 

denoe. ".Wi^ tbis ^yi^cur, the lisdran^ >vJith^|il^ 
greatest' hiildll66^, ^ hivwever -MfUmt ik^ c^f^iif^ 
may be,«— is^idlawediidl/the Kb^r^yi^mfsJi^^stAli^ 
admits of, and is made to understai^,<il:lke^is.||tljUl 
ei^iible4fvV^eelion,-4ibat so^i^iir^^zlmyif^-ar- 
tivei at a mad-house, uVPiheve be jst (otj^^Qfipi^^li^ 
he has come 4o:;a«|d6iM3aRt Jkod. eb^i^^ gefjd^yii^, 
ff^eve all I loaadiiess; jtfid; al^tfaitiw w^lvbe- itioim 

the seeoveryoffliisVhcslilAb. iln n^sc^l^^f^ 99^ 

on hia s&i^^ ljiat» tU a is nottidf^ef jf^ K^e ij^FpiQie 
of puniithment,. bttte£)i^lu&^ oiKni:i9iife|y afid t3^%^t 
bis^ ke^^ers. - In no case^isdaB^p^on «Q i(te patiei^t 
employed, or allowed ; .on ihe aomls^isy,: tborgi^ei^ 
est^frafikness, as twelLaSikis^eBS, .£^iian»Ta, .{>urt pf 
thQ-morali^reattteiijL \fiijB«^^<i»^li9la|jUi^rtohlm>9 
and he is mad&ito unden^tond^^asi ;£irna» ^i^^blp^ 
the reasons^hy the treatment tojinrliioh b€|#6^^«i^H 
jected has become necessary. 

*^ By this course of inteUeoti^ iimifiageipQat^ it 
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has been foond, as a matter of ezpeiiniee at 
Institution, that patients — who had always 
raying when ccmfined without ben^ t<dd tiba 
son, and refiractory , when oonunandad iwstfm 
bdtng entreated — soon beeame peaeeaUa and 
eile. 

^This kind treatment^ ^rf* eonrse, does nol ap f lj, 
to idiots, cr those labouring under low feiadw €C 
mental imbecility ; but it is appiicaUe to «fwgr 
other class of mmtal diseases, whether maniacal 
or melancholie. 

^ In respect to the medical and dieielie twai 
ment, it also varies essentially in the mam CnMrn 
the course adopted at otibar hospitals. 

** Formnly, patients labourii^ under 
diseases were largely medicated, chieAy by 
tics, cathartics, and bleeding. At the present timi^ 
this mode of treatment has given jdace to intdee^ 
tual and dietetic regimen, in most European ho»» 
ptak. The physician of our instituticmbMiuti^ 
duced a course <tf practice differii^ from both theas^ 
but partaking more or less of each. He combniaa 
moral and medical treatment, £(Hmded lyon tibs 
principles ot mental j^oec^y and phyaologjr*. 
In one class of cases moral, and in another medieil 
treatment, become the paramount r^nedics ; bttt 
in each class of cases both are comlnned. 

^ The pn^MirtiiMi of cures iridch have been-^ 
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fected at our Retreat has satisfied your committee 
that the mode of treatment there adopted is highly 
salutary and proper. During the last year, th^re 
have been admitted twenty-three recent cases, e€ 
which twenty-one recovered, a number equivalent 
■to 91/^ per cent. The whole number of recent 
4saaeB in the ii^stitution during the year was twen- 
ty-eight, of which twenty-five have recovered, equal 
to 89/^ per cent. 

^^ At two of the most ancient and celebrated 
institutions of the same kind in Great Britain, the 
per centage of recent cases cured has been from 
thirty-four to fifty-four. In our own country, at 
two highly respectable institutions, the recent cases 
cured has amounted to from 25 to 51 per cent." 

On die 26th of October we proceeded to New 
Haven, which is also on the Connecticut, and is 
considered, idtemately with Hartford, the capital 
of the!State; for the legislature meet first at one 
place, and the .nex.t year at the other. This clumsy 
arrangement requires die annual transfer back- 
wards and forwards of all the records and oth^ 
papers, to whleh reference has to be made during 
the session. It reminds one of those old times, 
jwhen Parliament met one session at Oxford, the 
.next in. London. 

We visited oki our way an est%|^iishment recently 
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set a-going by a very spirited private inditidiidl, iti 
riraJry of the celebrated Military Seminary a* We«t 
Point, which, as I have mentioned brfore, i« ffttp- 
ported at the pnblii; expense. The fotind^r^ and 
manager was absent, bnt the professi^r of itUi%h<»- 
matics received us most kindly ; and imder hill gtd^ 
dance we inspected the different partk of his cfit^ 
blishnient, which, tHongh ilot y^t equftl to^ itir mos- 
del, is highly creditable to the skill aftd'iilduirtlr;f 
of the jJrojefctor. 

Whili^ we were talkingin the coatV^yerS^ diimiir 
was announced-; and the pikrfbssor begging ui^tb 
walk with himj we entered the gifeat hall togfetkwi 
The principal body of the ybting men, a^senkbleA 
on the exercising ground^ werl^ marched tb dinner^ 
to the sound of drum and fife, in very good order. 
About a dozen of the students, hoWcrv^, were first 
admitted as carvers^ and I stood in perfect astbtdsli^ 
ment at l3ie scene \Hiieh' ensiiedi 

In all c6untrie£r, old^as TVeli dJ3'ne\V, g^tlemett', 
to thisu* i^hamebe i4r sflM^ cftrVe abc»iin»b}<|^'#; 
but I had no ekpectstion> of s^ing any tiling' sb 
primitive a^ what noV^ tboft plae^. "Rie meli€ f^Ste 
MteraUy hacked atid fbm 1^ ^iidc^. tDSAfsWtO^ 
Butes afterwards,* at a' giH;<en^ dgnal^ the^ 0%ltt»l^ fHk^ 
dents ent<^red^ and l^efd cdmttiMd^ld^ ^m% an' ctS- 
hibition of feeding — or devouring,* I m^ cidl if^-^ 
air wofdd have exioil^d thd^ tfinriytillibn 6f a> coiteo* 
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rant. Some of the youths were spooning great 
lumps of meat down their throats with their knires^ 
while, others helped themselves, two or three at a 
time, with their own knives and forks, from the 
same dish ! I really never 6aw any thin^ so disa- 
greeaWe. 

I relate these cireumstanees, not eerbdnly for 
any purpose of ridicule, nor as matter of mere 
curiosity, but in the hope that the disinterested 
remarks of a stranger may contribute in some de- 
gree to remedy so grievous a defect in goodbreeding> 
as that just described. It will be observed, that I 
have, up to this moment, studiously avoided ma^ 
king allusions in my narrative to any of those points 
in domestic manners which, in conseqtience of the 
difference between American and English usages^ 
appear repugnant to our tastes. But I hope that 
in speaking of this public establishment, I shall 
have given no oflence, by taking notice of an evil 
which might so easily be remedied. In what re* 
spect, it may be asked, would the studies, and other 
pursuits of young men at these military and lit^ 
rary seminaries, be injured by requiring of them 
to cut their meat decently, and eat it leisurely? 
Or from making it imperative upon them to de- 
port themselves at table, according to those rules 
and customs established, as matters of t^ourse. 
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amongst gentlemen in every other civilized part 
of the world ? 

, Next day, we did a good deal of duty in ihe 
way of sightnaeeing at New Haven. Onr gniSe 
was Professor Silliman — a gentleman weUknowa 
to liie scientific world as editor of a vahuUe plo- 
loBo^bical journal, which bears his name. 

Yale College, of course, was the chief object of 
attraction ; and it was extremely agreeable to see 
so many good old usages and ortihodox TMBtiaom 
kept up as rigoroTidy, all llung. eannd(a»d, m 
possible. How long the able and WBaiinm pro- 
fessors of this celebrated estabHshment wiH be 
able to stem effectnally that deluge of innoTVlaini 
and would-be improvements in doctrine, disciplmey 
and pursuits, which is sweeping over the rest «f 
tbe country, and obliterating so many of the land- 
marks of experience, I cannot pretend to oay. 
Meanwhile, every thing that came under my no- 
tice, seemed judiciously r^nlated. Hie oouTBea 
of fitndy were apparently well managed, aad tike 
period required was rather longer than we had 
heard spoken of in otb«* places. But there is 
here, I fui^pect, as in every odier inctitutiom im 
America, almost insuperable difficultv in prevaS* 
ing upon £he persans,^tially mo^ in^«ti 
to remain long enough in training before they start 
in the vehement race of busy life. 
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It wa» a bitiBg eold day-^-bnttbd'finnr ■h wH t but 
pleasantly on sto and Imd, andbriglbrtendd q]^ th« 
last dying tints of the autumn. After nt OBoaBimg^ 
flcriunble, we gained tlie brow of a baslMe nig» 
facing the south,- ^xa^iAf I'aseMUkig: m Urn 
logical chai^ter, in height^ and ^pietuMSfM 
pearance, the weUr^kninra ^liff ealled yiaBnlfiifl' 
(>ags neaF EdsnburgJifL The odiy d M hr o BOO iTMwh 
I eoidd ^&s6oyer mis m tifts m^gief bmgt d6d 1ri& 
a forest of young oak-lre^s^ amcM^pst Hrhieb Hkm 
Cactus^ OF pviehly peat, wa^gvMtegia gtrevllttto- 
riance. 

Oof next visit waai to a fdaee eS eottcMmbW 
interest, and mueh eeiehrated kk the early faitltiK 
ries of America^ It seems thut three df flieae beU 
men who sat in jud^eM upotf Aeix' Kingy Wev^' 
driven to New E^glaad ib 1660^ alter ihm Bes te r * * 
tion, and, daring the MixionB|^od whaeh ao e c a rfi ' 
ed, when their hlood teae eagerly se«agllt far, thegr 
were often eompelled to fly to Ati Meri e r" • i ht stk m- 
complete wilderness^ It is generally heU«vefl tbail' 
their place of seeurity wa» a daf k dwvei^ fermeA 
by the overhanging roehs^ a mle of tw^ t9 ika 
Eastward of the cliffs just tiEientloned. Thettateeaiif 
these regicides were Goffe, TVliaHey^ and Diimrril ; 
and their retreat is still called the Judge's Gave* 

In the evening, I had the pleasure of being in* 
iroduced to Mr Noah Webstw, of New Havmi} 4 
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gentlenmn who has been occupied during the last 
forty years of his life in preparing a dictionary of 
the English language, which, I find, has dnce 
been published. He includes in it all the technical 
expressions connected with the arts and sciences. 
Thus giving, he hopes, as complete a picture is 
possible of the English language^ as it sta&ds at 
this moment, on both sides of the Atlantic* 

We had a pleasant discussion on the use of whit 
ure called Americanisms, during which he gave me 
some new views o«i this subject. He contended that 
his countrymen had not only a right to adopt new 
irords, but were obliged to modify the language to 
suit the novelty of the circimistances, geogra^eid 
and political, in which they w^*e placed. He fbfiy 
agreed with me, however, in saying, that where 
there was an equally expresriire English word» o«t 
and dry, it ought to be used in preference to a new 
one. ^* Nevertheless,'' said he^ ^ it is quite im» 
possible to stop the progress of language«-*it is like 
the course of the Mississippi, the motion of which, 
at times, is scarcely perceptible; yet even then 
it possesses a momentum quite irresistible. It is 
the same with the language we are sp^iking of. 
Words and expressions will be forced into use, in 
spite of all the exerti<m8 <^ all the writers in the 
world." 
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" Yes,'' I obeeired ; '* bot sorely such bnaaawmr^ 
UoDs are to be deprecated ?' 

** I don*t know that," lie replied. '^ If a wotd 
become uniTersallT current in Amariea, wiieRi 
Englidi is 8poken« why should it not take its alar 
tion in the lan^^nigc?^ 

*' Because," I said, ^ there are woidi emm ai^ 
already ; and it only eonfaeee Batla% and kmti 
the cause of letters to introdoce sodi winds'* 

^< Bat," nid he, rmaooaUy enough, .<< m Bsg^ 
land sock thiiq>s ^^'W^'^ currently, and, in f a cjcns 
of time, yoar new words find their way acinas die 
Atlantic, and ai« inNnrporKSed in the cpaken las- 
jpmcehenw In like manner,** he aided, <« noiy 
of our wiM^Aii, hen^oAa^ not used in En^snd, hnvQ 
lEfadualiy cnfit in thercs and are 
Jocbs^d part Ok the 
short, is inevitable; and* 
cannot be Hopped, or ewn tfwuntisWy 

I asked him what he meant ac» da in 
in bis dictionary* 

^l meaik^' he smdi. ^«ftCi^«e««iTwmdi 
sent in jgeneffaln«^andhopeth w e h yas 
in oiMne dojer^e to fix the linpriw at ito 
«iaiion« Tliis ywnm^ be done nwsfilmlj ; Wdt it 
may be pMinMe tK^ do a $f«M dosL"^ 

1 bojQPfd to know w)iat be pwyiao i as da wisSk 
thoor w^<ads whkk w<i^ gemBrs% |atm^ 
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ferently in the two countries* *^ In that case,'' said 
he, ^^ I would adopt that which was most consonant 
to the principles of the English language, as deno- 
ted by the analogy of similar words, without regard- 
ing which side of the water that analogy favoured. 
For example, you in England universally say cAi- 
valry — we as generally say «Aivalry ; but I should 
^^ertainly give it according to the first way, as mmee 
consistent with the principles of the language. On 
the other hand, your way of pronouncing the Word 
deaf is def—- ours, as if it were written deef ; and 
as this is the correct mode, from which you have 
departed, I shall adhere to the American way."-! 

I was at first surprised when Mr Webster a(B^ 
sured me there were not fiifty words in all whiek 
werensed in America and not in England, but Ihavit 
certainly not been able to collect nearly that nun»- 
ber. He told me too, what I did not quite agree 
to at the time, but which subsequent enquiry has 
confirmed as far as it has gone, that, with very 
few exceptions, all these apparent novelties are 
merely old English words, brought over to America 
by the early settlers, being current at home when 
they set out on their pilgrimage, and here they 
have remained in good use ever since. 

On the 29th October, we proceeded in a stean^ 
boat from New Haven, down what is called Iiong 
Island Sound, and through the well-known nar« 
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low pass which bears the ominous name of Hell's 
Gates. Bat as it was almost dark before we reaehr 
ed New York, we were deprived, for the secoiicr 
time, of a view of this noble city on approaching- 
it by water. 

Next morning we roved about the streets, which 
now assumed a familiar, home sort of look to our 
eyes. All that visionary, dreamy kind of efiect 
which the stnmge mixture of new and old objects 
had excited on first landing from England, had na 
completely fled, that I could with difficulty recall 
even a trace of it to my mind. The experience of 
five months' travelling, and the perpetual references 
to New York, and to persons and things connected 
with it, had given it an established, local habitation 
in our thoughts. We were soon, indeed, made still 
more sensible of our sympathy with it, by the re* 
newed attentions and kind offices of every descprip* 
tion on the part of friends, who would give the 
character of home to any quarter of the world. 

On going to the custom*house one day, I ibund 
that a box of dresses, and other things, all liable 
to duty^ had arrived in our absence. In the bill 
of lading, these articles had been accidentally 
styled merchandise, which created some difficulty. 
^^ I suppose they are things that have been worn ?" 
said the collector to me, with the good-natured 
air of a man wishing to be civil, and anxious to 
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^tiseo^r stt openx^ by- which his offidal stri«tim» 
inight escape. I was, however, obliged tor girjr thai 
I feared no€ owe of the thii^ had yet been on. I 
betho^bt m^ h^m€v^, of a nethed of comiiig>1o 
the saHie pomt^ •* They will allv" I said^ ^ 
j^robabiy be woyr o«C itf ^aveDing' o^^ev das 
try; andif yeior WHfrbi^ag I hs^eflo dmA^itni 
^ cmt^n^kte t» m^p p^km toA ci w afiw r t en tfai 
jmrimfy y^m t«ay<»rtHgitly iiBi il nsj^bf l«tli&g Aii 
^Bery pass witibo«it J^ky.^ I s»w by tbtf smat 
which f hte [i^)eech {nrodnced, th»t ^ eaj^iw wavi*^ 
robe was abetit to be released; saaA accordingly 
ate docltet or ooehet^ or whatever it was, bein^ in** 
staiB^ly sigsted, the ge^ods afid chattels were deS» 
Tef^d froiv bondage in ten nimites ! 

0^ the 1st tfHmremh«r, wehad afaiiioi» enoM 
4»fer the greater part of the fliagmfieetit h aA ' T iet 
«f Kew York; atid though the air was rather cdU^ 
nil nattire looked so besntiXul, that we enjoyed 
the excursion much. On the first day of every 
laootfa tttrongbottt the year, a number of packet 
sh^s sail fJMm this grand focus of American com-^ 
merce, to varioue parts of the world ; and as they 
an start about the same hour, no small bnstle is 
the necesltary consequence. Exactly as the clock 
strikes ten, a steam-boat with the passengers for 
the different packets, leaves the wharf, close to a 
beautifiil puMie promenade called the iBattery. We 
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resolved to take a trip in this boat on the morning 
in question, as if we had been embarking for a 
voyage, but merely to see how things were ma* 
naged. The crowd on the shore was immense. 
Troops of friends, assembled to take leave, were 
jostled by tradesmen, hotel keepers, and hacknej 
coachmen, urging the payment of their acoountsy 
and by newsmen diis^[K)sing of papers wet from the 
printing press, squeezing amongst carts, waggon% 
and wheelbarrows, filled with luggage. Through 
this crowd of idle and busy folks, we elbowed our 
way, with some difficulty, and at hist found our- 
sdives on the deck of the steamer. Here a new 
description of confusion presented itself. There 
were no fewer, the captain assured us, than. one 
hundred and sixty passengers on board his boat at 
that moment, destihed for the different packets ji 
each of whom may. fairly be allowed to have had 
at least one parting friend; the crush, therefore, 
may be imagined ! 

At length we put off, and paddled alongside of 
two packets for Havre, two for New Orleans, and 
one for each of the following ports, Charleston^ 
London, and LiverpooL Every set of passengers 
w;as accompanied by a, huge mountain of chests, 
portmanteaus, bags, writing-desks, bird-cages^ 
bandboxes, cradles, and the whole &mily of great-^ 
coats, boat-doaks, umbrellas, and parasols. The 
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'Captains of the several packets were of course on 
board the steamer, in charge of their monstrom 
letter bags ; while close under their lee came the 
watch maker, with a regiment of chroliometerB, 
which he guarded and coddled with as much care 
jis if they had been his children. The sevend 
stewards of the packets formed a material portion 
of our motley crew, each being surrounded, like 
the tenants of the ark, with every living thing, 
hens, ducks, turkeys, to say nothing of beef and 
mutton in joints, bags of greens, baskets of egga^ 
bread, and all the et cseteras of sea luxury. Slen^ 
der clerks, belonging to the difierent mercantile 
houses, flitted about with bundles of letters^ bilk 
of lading, and so forth. Some people, whom busi* 
ness prevented from accompanying their friends 
to the ships, were obliged to take leave in the hot 
haste pieculiar to steam navigation ; and I could see^ 
here and there, one or two of those briny drops 
which rush unbidden to the eyelids at such mo- 
ments — though, in truth, the general character of 
the scene was sheer selfish bustle, in which tax 
more anxiety was shown about baggage than about 
sentiment. 

At one end of the deck stood a very lively set 
of personages, chattering away at a most prodi- 
gious rate, as if the fate of mightiest monarchiesy 
to say nothing of Republics, depended upon their 
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volubility. Iliis gitmp coDstflTtod «f a contfkett 
compftay of French phyers, mih all their lKp«dog% 
black servants, helmets^ swonlS) and diacpe rittg 
the tinsel and glitter of their gay profeesicNii. Tliey 
liad been acting for some time at New York, and 
wei:« noir shifting dw scene to New OrleanBy aa 
die sickly season had gtme past. Oar eata ooaU 
also cgUich^ at the same moaitmtj ihb anii^od 
sounds of no less than five dilferent tanguagesy 
French^ Spanidi, Gennan, Iteliaii, and Engiieh, 
all running on without the parties having the lea^ 
apparent conscioasness that there was any lliiiig 
remarkable in sudi a oondusion of tongqes. We, 
indeed, appeared to be the only two uneoncemed 
spectators on board ; and, accordingly, were aUow^ 
ed to ramble about the deck« unnotieed, or to 
mount the scaffolding near the machinery, or to 
sit on the benches along the deck, as these sitoa- 
tions afforded facilities for seeing and hearing what 
was going mi. 

Every mortal <m board the ships which w^ 
visited, was engaged with his own partieular 
business. The captain, the mate, the crew, were. 
severally employed in heaving up the anchor, 
hoisting the luggage in, or in making sail ; while 
the poor bewildered passengers wandered about, 
%norant where to go, mistaking the forecastle for 
the poop, the caboose for the cabin ; and all the 
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while undergoing the torture of seeing their darling 
bags and boxes pitched about, or cast into the bot- 
tomless pit of the inexorable hold! The pilot 
roared and swore to the master, that if more haste 
were not made, the tide would be lost. The cap- 
tain, of course, handed over these reproaches, with 
interest, to the offi<!ferfi^ wiio bestowed them, with 
suitable variations, on the seamen, and these again, 
though in a lower key, growled and muttered their 
eftce^rations^ uponk tike po<ir new oonMrat- The Hens 
lay caeklihg £md;8{ym\dingrin*bnnthe»'0(f a dozen 
each^ tied by the ^leg»*;-i— while the pig^rom madly 
about, under the inflaeneeof a shower of kiok^ 
squealfaig in oonoert witht the fiezing: of the steam 
from the waate pipe of the engine ! 
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lias been found, as a matter of experimee at out 
Iniititutiosi, that patients— *wlio had always beeit 
faying when confined without being told the rea? 
son, and r^»etory, when commanded instead of 
being etttreated<*-Hsoon became peaeedMle anddo- 
oile. < 

^^This kind treatnientj itf eouiw, does not affl]5 
to idiots, or those laboonng under low grades of 
mental imbedlity; but it is applicable to ofvs]^ 
Mber chss of m^ital diseases, whether maniacal 
oribdlanGholie. • ■■■ i 

' ^^ la- vesped to the medical and dietetie treats 
ment, it dso varies eseentiaUy in the main bcatk 
the course adoptedat other hospitals. 
' <^ Formerly; patients labomriag under mental 
diseases were largely medicated, chiefly by eme- 
tics^ ciBthajrties, and bleeding* At the present timi^ 
this mode of treatment has given place to intellee-* 
tual and dietetie regimen, in most European ho*^ 
pitals. The physician of our institution has intre»^ 
dueed a course of practice differing from both thes^ 
but parttddng more or less of each. He comlnnea 
moral and medical treatment, founded upon Urn 
principles of mental pfaUosophy and physicdogy. 
Lne ckss of cases mCl, and! anotL/^. 
treataient, become the paramount remedies ; but 
in each class of cases both are combined. 

^^ The proportion of cuses which have beenef-^ 
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fSBeted at our Retreat has satiftfied your committed 
diat the mode of treatment there adopted is higUjr 
.salutary and proper. During the last year, there 
kave been admitted twenty-three recent eases, «f 
whicb'twenty-one recovered, a number equivident 
40 ^IjTs per cent. The whole number of receirt 
4mies ia tbe.iivstitulion during the year was twen- 
ty-ei^ht, of which tw^nty^^ye have recovered, eqiud 
to B9^ff per cent. 

' ^^At two of the most ancient and celebrated 
institutions of the same Mnd in Great Britain, the 
pier, centsge of recent cases cored has been from 
jdiiirty-foui' to fifty-four. In our own country, at 
(wo highly respectable institutions, the recent caises 
emred has i^nouxvted to from 25 to 61 per cent." 

• . V • • ■ : ■ J 

• 

.; On Ae 99th of October we proceeded to New 
Haven, which is also on the Connecticut, and is 
considered, alternately with Hartford, the captd. 
of the^State; forth® legislature meet first at one 
^lOftee, aad the nert year at the oAer. This cluiMy 
.wnramgem^it re^nsres the annual transfer babk- 
Wfurds and forwards of all the teei^ds and other 
.papcirs^ to which reference has to be made during^ 
.^e session. It re^ninds one of those old times, 
jwhen Parliament met one session at Oxford, the 
.next in London. 
:. We visited on our tvay an estaj^hmoit recently 



set a^goingby a rety spirited private inditidbid, iii 
riraliy of the celebrated Military Seminary at West 
Point, whidi^ as I hare mentioned brf€^0) is Sixp- 
ported at the pnldi^ expense, lle'fonnd^i' and 
maiif^er was* absent, bnt- the professor of lilathi^ 
matiesrecri^^'USBfeost kindly; sfttd 'Wider hii( gtil^ 
danee we inspected the differeiit partb of his 'ditit^ 
blisbnient,;which^ tUoo^iloi y^i equal to>itirnf(>^ 
del, is highly creditable to the sidll' afiddndui^ttf 
of the jlrojdctor. 

Whild ^ wer& tallfingSn Ae ct^rt^'yat^, ditM^t 
was announced'; and tfaepi^t^ssoiTb^ging ii^tb 
walk with'him^ we entc^ed'tiie gt^t hall togetlfeH 
The principal body of the ybUng^ men^ ass«mibled 
Qji' the exercising"' gfoundj werd lUarched tb'diliidiee» 
to the sound of drum and fife, in very good order. 
Ab6ut a^ddzen of the studetltlsj BowleiT^, wei^ first 
adinitte^ascarver^ aUd Lstoodin'p^tfectasl^btiiiA* 
m^nt at the scene \HiicU* emsMdi* 

In all cbuntriei?, <A\Sb ar xliefl di^ ifdV-, gmiVrnten, 
to tibbip OisLm^ Bto W> sflid^« eWt1%^ ab(3»&blHl>l«|^ ifi ; 
but I had^ no' ekpeeM;it>ftt of deidUg amy iMiig' sb 
primi1i>v« a^ wha^ nokl^ libo^pltiii^. 'Rie iSk^t W«l!^ 
kterally hacked atid^ ikmi^ m p&ciS^: ta< A Sm ifl^ 
Butel^ afterwaRids,* ai a? gi^MMidgba^ th«P dtil^ fif^ 
dtoti» enti^^ed^ and^ iike» c^i^mmUMfCt m^i. m^ ex- 
hibition of feeding — or devouring^ 5 t&Bff dfll^ i^-*- 
al^woidd have e^lEbilied ik^miail^tXliSbm 6f w conno* 



nut. Sc«n0 of ikt youtbs w^te s{k>om]i^ great 
lumps of meat down their throats with timr ioures, 
whfle. others helped thetnselves, two or diree at a 
time, with their own knives itOkA fork% from the 
same dish ! I really nerer saw any lUng so disat-* 
greeahle. 

I relate these eiremnstanees, not eerbdnly f(^ 
any purpose of ridieule, nor as matter of mere 
curiosity, but in the hope that the diitinterested 
remarics of a stranger may centribute in some de>» 
greeto remedy so grievous a defect ih goddbreedliig^ 
^ that just described. It will be observed, that I 
have, up to this moment, studiously avoided mn?* 
king allusions in my narrative to any ef those points 
in domestic manners which, in consequence of the 
difference between American and English usag^> 
appear repugnant to our tastes. But I hope that 
in speaking of this public establishment, I shall 
have given no ollence, by taking notice of an evil 
wHch might so easily be remedied. In what re^^ 
i^pect, it may be asked, would the studies, and other 
pursidts of young men at these mflitary and lit6* 
rary seminaries,' be injured by requiring of them 
to cut their meat decently, and eat it leisurely? 
Or from making it imperative upon them to de« 
j^tt themselves at table, according to those rules 
and customs established^ as matters of l^ourse, 
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CHAPTER XL 



The city of New York, and indeed tlie whole 
State bearing the name of that grand sea-port, 
was at this period, November 1827, agitated by 
the tempest of a popular election ; and as I was 
anxious to make myself acquainted with the de^ 
tails of the macHnery by which such things are 
carried forward in America, I resolved to give the 
subject fair play, by remaining for some time on 
the spot. During a whole month, accordingly, I 
devoted my time as assiduously as possible to this 
one purpose. I am quite sensible that to have dived 
completely to the bottom of all the intrigues, and 
counter intrigues, or to have mastered the infinite 
variety and complicated ramifications of party, as 
many weeks as I could afford days would not have 
been sufiicient. My object, however, was differ- 
ent ; for I had no hope, and no great wish, to arrive 
at a minute knowledge of circumstances not essen- 
tially connected with the general principles of the 
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iBystem I was anxious to understand. Many such 
points, it is true, did come, incidentally, under my 
view, and thus helped occasionally to explain ano- 
malies which at first had greatly perplexed me» 
But there were still many things which I could hy 
no means fathom; and though I was sometimes 
told that in this way I had lost onuch, I had no 
reason, upon a further acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, to think these minute particulars were of greal 
consequence, since they generally hinged upon 
some personal considerations having no concern 
with the main question. 

I laid myself out on this occasion, to make ac- 
quaintance with all sorts of people, with men of 
all' parties, and with persons of every different de- 
gree of standing in the estimation of the publio. 
In general, I found these gentlemen as unreserved 
in their communications as could be wished. Of 
course, very different statements were made by the 
different sides; and often also, entirely opposite 
opinions Were expressed by persons of the same 
Jay of thinking i; politics, b^ who took different 
views as to the fittest method of initiating a stranger 
into such mysteries. On these occasions, however^ 
I had always abundant means, ready at hand, o^ 
checking the information obtained from one man,, 
by reference to ,that derived from others. While 
watching the progir^s of events, also, I could' 
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pri^ty gienerally{«ili^t^wda^tiXJb(Mird.la a imtniu 
amouAt of experioMttiial^ceemtiiay* 

I am:tii»s:p«rticiibr :kix8Utwg.theJi^ 
pakiaTVibieb ii>oaktia srjrive ii*tfi "'iTTT'Tf * TnTTlirfgir 
«f th€8e streets, becMtuBQJferlM^Btl^efiMiiMiAtfig^ 
•fatnt^ the Ameiioaa8,itlMit'iioi:icayfileQjM%e^r 
gtaicklong aioiifh;;«DQi(mgst IImvl ^' jq^twiijljbitiii 
g9mg^ on ; ;a«d eoB8eqnc9il:ly, .tivit ; tbe irpintkiHr 

lidMy liasty ^ndt jirciiniioQd. HosmmjeMis^iJmm 
Mid^MNDfo, owiv]N»t»iid;AotibeijfiK»eifiNffifjC^ 
such enquiries. But on i]mmMm»^mi!iS0'kikfi$t^ 
]iiigbt»*ea6ily ilM'4riiiow2i^rm9enr»to:tfi^«iiid8ifi^^ of 
many o£ tliosai449eotovs, tiiat hofw^OT^ir cyjc^flWKHHoly 
tiie 6Blgect)^*iiiayvbe~li«iii&ed» it^twaSt^eeiteiUilyriMit 
exanincid'haBtilyroB'iiaselecdyy .ort!«^^ tiN Ma* 
fltantr 9nAtn%aiiyiBMmaiiMa/B»Aft fV^fiUnqiiQliUkld iM9l 
aifthorities. To grrg the detofl8'ofiihfi»er>ooii ygfW ' 
lions is 'impoBfliUe. rBiWL<to«fliiij»milie.4)ililUMi 
of the ^persons W]4hv^n4iein L oofnpmpii»tod»yHWr 
to sUttde to IJhiem,'- bowcFer- iad&reietiyfrToif^t l k^ 

certainly this s(»:t <>f<-pefepaneO'OQiild*iiot^boflMd^ 
useful for any^^edtiye puipose.^f atrthonly^ wilb* 
out in some degrea^tfadra^migr that ooiifidcntial 
veil, behind which I feAt a^ the time 'most happy 
and most proud to be admitted. I -might possiUy 
nerer have received this information, had tbeve not 
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been a tacit imderstaiidiii^, that tbe main okjeet 
of such frank communications was to guid» my 
immediate researches on the spot, and was never 
loeaHt to be qnetedk in order to SRihrtitRliate any 
opinions I wif^t «ipt«Ba at m. fmixa^ tuMk 

I hATeiy indeed^ ^eamkmJfy ihsmf^t af attanpt- 
ingtosmnfCK audi BM»£fy sqrowtt idaBa oa ilm 
vmtimgs^ of the vtfiiUicatt tqralcaa of ABMtk% kjf 
eettMuBg then iii& Ae cfiak^ 
ibmfspo^ and with thMaof previottatraTdQaraaad 
writ«f» 9a sneh smh^eeta; Iwt haTiag satiifiedaiy* 
srify after soiiie nfiaetMiii^ that althcwi^ modi 
m^t thereby be gadsed im ttxtttai aad iFari«^ of 
knowledge^ macb, ahcs of tbefeeslHiets of cffifiaftl 
ebserraticm, laS^ jmMtiy eiRq^«mte* I bavt^ 
Aerrfore, detenoiBMl teipit fMrtkmy ewsn insesk^ 
pltola and erode r—mrli'ii alove;: tbeof^ I shall hn 
aofyy tf these A al eheg ' ftg tiolytheyageBOBMflfa 
•-^be ooiisiderad ae atk9D|>ts te exhfwai so cefiioiis 
a subject. Their only purfMse in fe deacnbe thii^ 
slate of things aa they appeeored to me^ m the 
Ihuted Slatea at tba tisae of mj xiti^* Whether 
iihoee impressaona be correeii. ev nol^ is^ ef couvse» 
another affidr.. My first object ia ta be thorough-^ 
fy understoed; and if I can accomplish this potato 
the eoUateral, or secondary reflections^ siidb. aa they 
are, may stand or ialV aeeordiii^ te dtrcuiastaBhces j^ 
efery one b^ig at liberty te draw firesb inforencea 
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for hiniBelf from liie picture I AaJl enda avou r t» 

ppesent. 

Tbe XJmcm^d'&BAnmdicaDBmBM^pdatiailm^ 
exiBtedkmg antecwdeiittotheBevvdiBtiimcf 19^^ 
ifidcth eaded in liie entire aepBratiaiLef Ae' 
fpoem liie pBrent State. Smdi mntml 
smmgBt tbflDiselveB were cxmnderad 
Aeir«Bfety and proiperily, lAngbefov Ibsgr 
«d of abBolute and entire TndnpHndenga, fia — 1% 
SB the middle cf liie fleventeendi eeuiiuj^ : 
IhecMJflniBB entered into an ofi mMiv ejnd 
leaeriie W l3ie name oliSaeTJmbBiCkimamwtlSm^ 

mnally ; and eveiy deterDmataan in ndBck 
fenii^ of the anemUy fMrnenrred, iVBeUaSiig 
tiieiplioieoonfedeisiy. Tia£wwm'SmBsatatM> 
flsrieB of effortfi for a more extemnve and 
Union of iJm ooikHnBB. The Mo&er Cofoatrff oh 
deed, waB at liiat time too imich oocnqiied vridi ^ 
csvil war on Iter own immediate sflol, to ftiaktff 
Bach remote Bymptomfi of a wish for Tndppfmiifmoej 
and the Union aUaded to lasted nearly Ukf * 
century. OecBsional CongresBes, however, HQene 
bold from time to time, chiefly, indeed, far Hm 
purpose of concerting meB6m<e6 for the d^sQoe«f 
the frontierB, always menaced by the iTidiawu 
might he expected, these meetingB tended moope 
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(ess to familiarize the peo]^e wiih the idea of self* 
government. 

In 1754, a Congress was called of eommisooDera 
from seven of the cokmies, at the instance of the 
Lords CommiBsioners for Trade and the Planta- 
tions, to consider what might be the best means 
of de£mdii^ America in tihe event of a war willi 
France. Tie object of the English Administcatioii 
was of a more limited nature than tibat whiidi the 
colonies had in view. At all events, they took 
advantage of the opportonity to promulgate variooa 
<^inions, which, whether cause or effect, in them- 
selves certainly contributed to give currency to 
Humy doctriiKS «A8eq«enfly of great impartaaoe 
in that country. Someof the delegates, for instance^ 
were instructed to enter into articles of Union in 
pieaoeaswellasinwar. The ccmvention also voted, 
unanimoudy, that a Union of the colonies was 
absolutely necessary for their preservation. It wiii 
then proposed to have a graieral council of dele- 
gates, to be triennially cheeen by the provincial 
assemblies, and a ^ President General' to be ap- 
pointed by the crown. Tbqr were to have tibe 
power of making laws for the govoimient of the 
new settlements — ^to raise troops — ^to build forts— 
to equip vessds, and so on. They were also to 
have the power of making laws and levying taxes. 

vai- II. K 
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But as these projects were then thought too dan 
ring, they were rejected, not only by the crown— 
which was to have been expected — ^but what show- 
ed plainly enough that the times were not yet ripe 
for revolt, by every one of the provincial assem^ 
blies likewise. 

Meanwhile, the different colonies were kept in 
such a state of constant irritation by their inter- 
nal dii^utes as to boundary lines, and charter 
claims, that even Dr Franklin, in 1761, observed^ 
that any Union <tf the Colonies was absolutely ioK 
possible, unless brought about by the most grievous 
tyranny and oppression. 

In the year 1765, a Congress of Delegates from 
nine of the colonies was assembled at New Yorlc^ 
m consequence of measures connected with Aa 
subject of colonial taxation, proposed by EnglancL 
This Congress drew up a Bill of Bights, in wfaidi 
the power of taxation was declared to reside in their 
own Colonial Legislatures. This was j^paratmy 
to a more extensive and general association of An 
colonies in 1774, which laid the foundation of ifa* 
present state of things in America. For while liie 
British Gk)vemment, on their part, were resolved ' 
to try their strength in establishing the measures 
in dispute, the resolutions of this Congress, declar»« 
tory of what they deemed their inalienable rights 
as freemen, were received with acclamation over 
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the couBtry, and the Union may be said to have 
been then fairly established. 

In May 1775, a Congress was again assembled 
at Philadelphia, with still more extensive powers. 
They had authority from their constituents to ** con*- 
eert, agree upon, direct, order, and prosecute sucb 
measures as they should deem. most fit and proper 
to obtain redress of American grievances;'' in 
^ort, to manage the struggle with the Mother 
Country. The number of colonies concerned in 
these bold measures was thirteen. 
' Hostilities soon followed. Manifestoes were pub«> 
lished to the country, and to the world, explana^ 
lory of their motives and objects ; armies and fleets 
were prepared, a paper currency issued on the 
fEUth af the Union, and gradually all the powera 
«f sovereignty were assimied by the coloniesi 
wanting only the last, irrevocable step, which was 
not taken till Ihe 4th of July 1776, when the cele*» 
brated Declaration of Independence was promul- 
gated in the name, and by the authority, of the 
American people. 

It is not my purpose to diseuss the question of 
right or wnmg, as to thia important measure. The 
colonists tibeught themsdves^-with what justice, 
and with what discretion, history nmst tell*-<*in a> 
situation to maaage their own affairs better alone, 
than witiiLoggr assjgtaaee, . Th^^lathou^theiK^' 
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resolved to take a trip in this boat on the morning 
in question, as if we had been embarking for a 
voyage, but merely to see how things were maf 
naged. The crowd on the shore was immense. 
Troops of friends, assembled to take leave, were 
jostled by tradesmen, hotel keepers, and hacknejr 
coachmen, urging the payment of their accounts^ 
and by newsmen dicfKMnng of papers wet from the 
printing press, squeezing amongst caai», waggon% 
and wheelbsuTows, filled with luggage. Through 
this crowd of idle and busy folks, we elbowed our 
way, with some difficulty, and at last found ouiy 
selves on the deck of the steamer. Here a new 
description of confusion presented itself. There 
were no fewer, the captain assured us, than. one 
hundred and sixty passengers on board his boat at 
that moment, destined for the different padkets.;; 
each of whom may. fairly be allowed to have had 
at least one parting friend; the crush, therefore^ 
may be imagined ! 

At length we put off, and paddled alongside of 
two packets for Havre, two for New Orleans, and 
one for each of the following ports, Charleston^ 
liondon, and LiverpooL Every set of passengers 
was accompanied by a, huge mountain of chests,, 
portmanteaus, bags, writing-desks, bird-cages^ 
bandboxes, cradles, and the whole fieunily of great-^ 
coats, boat-doaksi umfareUae, and parasols. The 
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'Captains of the several packets were of course on 
board the steamer, in charge of their monstrocGs 
letter bags ; while close under their lee came the 
watch maker, with a regiment of chronometers, 
which he guarded and coddled with as much care 
JSU3 if they had been his children. The several 
stewards of the packets formed a material portion 
•of our motley crew, each being surrounded, like 
the tenants of the ark, with every living thing^, 
hens, ducks, turkeys, to say nothing of beef and 
mutton in joints, bags of greens, baskets of eggs^ 
bread, and all the et cseteras of sea luxury. Slen<- 
der clerks, belonging to the different mercantile 
houses, flitted about with bundles of letters^ bilk 
of lading, and so forth. Some people, whom biisi. 
ness prevented from accompanying their friends 
to the ships, were obliged to take leave in the hot 
haste peculiar to steam navigatill^n; and I could see^ 
here and there, one or two of those briny drops 
which rush unbidden to the eyelids at such mo« 
ments — though, in truth, the general character of 
the scene was sheer selfish bustle, in which &r 
more anxiety was shown about baggage than about 
sentiment. 

At one end of the deck stood a very lively set 
of personages, chattering away at a most prodi^ 
gious rate, as if the fate of mightiest monarchiesy 
to say nothing of Republics, depended upon their 
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volubility. This group congiflted ^f a oomphte 
oompaay of French ^yers, withall tbeir kp-dog% 
bUck servants, helmets, swords, and dneperiMH— 
the tinsel and glitter of their gay profession. Tliey 
had been acting for sosme time at New York, waA 
were now shifting die scene to New Orleans, «a 
the sickly season had gone past. Oar eatfi eoold 
also eatch, at the same moment, tiie milled 
sounds of no less than five different lattgnages^ 
French, Spanish, German, Italian, and iBnglisii, 
all running on without the parties having tihe least 
apparent conscioosness that there was any tiling 
remarkable in sudi a confusion of tongues* We, 
mdeed, appeared to be the only two unconcerned 
spectators on board ; and, accordingly, were allow- 
ed to ramble about the decks unnoticed, or to 
mount the scaffolding near the machinery, or to 
sit on the benches along the deck, as these fiitua- 
tions afforded £ftcilities for seeing and hiring what 
was going on. 

Ev^7 mortal on board the i^ips which we 
visited, was engaged with his own particular 
business. The captain, the mate, the crew, were. 
severally employed in heaving up the anchor, 
hoisting the luggage in, or in making sail ; while 
the poor bewildered passengers wandered about, 
ignorant where to go, mistaking the forecastle for 
the poop, the caboose for the cabin ; and all the 
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while undergoing the torture of seeing their darling 
bags and boxes pitched about, or cast into the bot- 
tomless pit of the inexorable hold! The pilot 
roared and swore to the master, that if more haste 
were not made, the tide would be lost. The cap- 
tain, of course, handed over these reproaches, with 
interest, to the offi(ier&) wiio bestowed them, with 
suitable variations, on the seamen, and these again, 
though in a lower key, growled and muttered their 
eice^rations upon llie poor new oomenw- The Bens 
lajr cackling and.8pmwling.'i^«bnnl;he8^of a down 
each^ tied by the Jlegs^;-^— while the piggr rom madly 
about, under the influence of a shower of kicki^ 
squealing in concert witht the fizzfa^: of' the steam 
from the waste pipe of the engine ! 
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of national authority."* We sliall sec by and by- 
how far this defect was remedied by the ingenuity 
of the statesmen who followed. 

The first efforts to relieve the country from na* 
tlonal degradation and ruin, came in the shape of 
a proposition from the State of Virginia, to form 
a convention of delegates to regulate eommei^ce 
with foreign nations. Several States sent mem- 
bers to this meeting in 1786; but finding &ey 
could do little or nothing toward^ remedyiiig. the 
evils in question, they concurred in a strong ap- 
plication to Congress for a general convention,! to 
take into consideration the whole condition of the 
United States. The suggestion was adi^ted by 
them all, excepting Rhode Island, and each sent 
delegates accordingly, who assembled at Philadel- 
phia in May 1787. 

After several months of deliberation, the Oon- 
vention agreed on the plan of government which 
now forms the Constitution of the Union. As this 
measure, however, required the individual sanction 
of the different sovereign States, it was submitted 
to conventions of delegates, chosen by the people 
at large in each. '' This," Chancellor Kent goes on 
to say, ^^ was laying the foundations of the fiibric 
of our national polity where alone they ought to 

* Kent's Commentaries, toL I. p. 208. 
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he laid — on the broad consent of the people. Th^ 
Constitution underwent a severe scrutiny and long 
discussion, not only in public prints and private 
circles, but solemnly and publicly, by the many 
illustrious statesmen who composed these local 
conventions. Nearly a year elapsed before it re- 
ceived the ratification of a requisite number of 
States to give it a political existence. New Hamp- 
shire was the ninth State which adopted the con- 
stitution, and thereby, according to one of its ar^ 
tides, * it was to become the government of the 
States so ratifying the same.' Her example was 
immediately followed by the powerful States of 
Virginia and New York ; and, on the 4th of March, 
1789, the Govei^ment was duly organized and put 
in operation." 

Thus, it will be observed, the present Govern* 
ment of the United States is now — 1829 — in strict^ 
ness, just forty years old, or considerably short of 
half a century. So that any arguments as to its 
future stalnlity, drawn from the experiment ha« 
ving succeeded for upwards of fifty years — and I 
liave heard many such — are not quite fairly de« 
•dueed. The Government, antecedent to 1789, is 
admitted, even in America, to have been a failure. 
It remains to be seen what its successor will prove. 
The ten years required to complete the half cen- 

k2 
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for bimself from the picture I shall endeavoar to 
present. 

The Union of the Americans as a political, body; 
existed long antecedent to the Revolution of 1776f. 
which ended in the entire separation of the eoloiuea 
from the parent State. Such mutual agreemente 
amongst th^nselves were considered necessary to 
their safety and prosperity, long before they dreaitt-> 
ed of absolute and entire Independence. So early. 
as the middle oi the seventeenth century, sevaral cdT 
the colonies entered into an o£Fensive and defcowvei 
league by the name of the United Colonies of New 
England. They had a < Congress* which met an-* 
nually ; and every determination in. which three-^ 
fourths of the assembly concurred, was binding on 
the whole confederacy. This was the first of a loii|; 
series of efforts for a more extensive and perfect, 
Union of the colonies. The Mother Country, ii^. 
deed, was at that time too much occupied wiUi.a. 
civil war on her own immediate soil, to tiunk.of: 
such remote symptoms of a wish for Independemoe.; 
and the Union alluded to lasted nearly half tk 
century. Occasional Congresses, however, wei^: 
held from time to time, chiefly, indeed, for thfB: 
purpose of concerting measures for the defence oC- 
the frontiers, always menaced by the Indians. Am: 
might be expected, these meetings tended more or. 
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(ess to familiarize the peo^e with the id^ of self- 
government. 

In 1754, a Congress was called of commissioners 
from seven of the colonies, at the instance of the 
Lords Commissioners for Trade and the Plantar- 
tions, to consider what might be the best means 
of defending America in the event of a war with 
France. The object of the English Administrartion 
was of a more limited nature than that which the 
colonies had in view. At all events, they took 
advantage of the opportunity to promulgate various 
opinions, which, whether cause or effect, in them^ 
selves certainly contributed to give currency to 
many doctrines subsequently of great importance 
in that country. Some of the delegates, for instance^ 
were instructed to enter into articles of Unio^ in 
pieaoe as well as in war. The convention also, voted, 
unanimously, that a Union of the colonies was 
absolutely necessary for their preservation. It was 
then proposed to have a general council of dele- 
gates, to be triennially chosen by the provincial 
assemblies, and a ^ President General' to be ap- 
pointed by the crown. They were to have the 
power of making laws for the government of the 
new settlements — to raise troops — ^to build forts— 
to equip vessels, and so on. They were also to 
have the power of making laws and levying taxes. 

VQL. II. * - K 
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Bnt as these projects were then thought too d»» 
ring, they were rejected, not only by the crown— 
which was to have been expected — but what show- 
ed plainly enough that the times were not yet ripe 
for revolt, by every one et the provincial assent 
Uies likewise. 

Meanwhile, the different colonies were kepi in 
such a state of constant hritatum by their inter* 
nal dii^utes as to boundary lines, and. charter 
claims, that even Dr Franklin, in 1761, observed^ 
tibat any Union of the Colonies was absolutely im* 
possiUe, unless brought about by the most giievoua 
tyranny and oppression* 

In the year 1765, a CSongress of Ddegates itam. 
nine of the colonies was assembled at New Yorfc^ 
in consequence of measures connected with Aa 
subject of colonial taxation, proposed by Eii^;lan4. 
This Coi^;res8 drew up a Bill of Bights, in iHbidk 
the power of taxation was declared to reside in. thdbr 
own Colonial L^islatnres. This was preparatory 
to a more extensive and general association of Aft 
colonies in 1774, which laid the foundation of tha 
pesent state a( things in America. For while die 
British Government, on their part, were resolved 
to try thdir strength in estabUshing the measures 
in dispute, the resolutions ol this Congress, dedar^* 
tory of what they deemed thdr inalienable r^fats 
as freemen, were received with acclamation over 
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the country, and the Union may be gaid to hav« 
been then fairly established. 

In May 1775, a Congress was again assembled 
at Philadelphia, with still more extenedve powers. 
They had authority from their constituents to '* cour 
cert, agree upon, direct, order, and prosecute sucK 
measures as they should deem. most fit and proper 
to obtain redress of American grievances;'' in 
^hort, to manage the struggle with the Mother 
Clountry. The number of colonies concerned in 
these bold measures was thirteen. 
' Hostilities soon followed. Manifestoes were pub* 
lished to the country, and to the world, explana* 
tory of their motives and objects^ armies and fleets 
were prepared, a paper currency issued on the 
fJEUth of the Union, and gradually aU the powers 
«f sovereignty were assumed by the colonies^ 
wanting only the last, irrevocable step, which was 
not taken till the 4th of July 1776, whan the celoK* 
brated Declaration o( Independence was promut* 
gated in the name, and by the authority, of the 
American people. 

It is not my purpose to cUseuss the question of 
right or wrong, as to this important measure. Tha 
colonists thought themselv-es— with what justice, 
and with what discretion, history must tell—- ^in » 
fiituation to manage their own afiairs better alone^ 
than witLonr asiiataace>- Thqralto 4honght then»»' 
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But as these projects were then thought too da- 
ring, they were rejected, not only by the crown— 
which was to have been expected — ^but what show- 
ed plainly enough that the times were not yet ripe 
for revolt, by every one of the provincial assemb- 
blies likewise. 

Meanwhile, the different colonies were kept ia 
such a state of constant irritation by their inter* 
nal disputes as to boundary lines, and charter 
claims, that even Dr Franklin, in 1761, observed^ 
that any Union of the Colonies was absolutely inoK 
possible, unless brought about by the most grievous 
tyranny and oppression. 

In the year 1765, a Congress of Delegates from 
nine of the colonies was assembled at New York^ 
in consequence of measures connected with tks 
subject of colonial taxation, proposed by Ei^iand^ 
This Congress drew up a Bill of Bights, in whidk 
the power of taxation was declared to reside ia their 
own Colonial Legislatures. This was j^paiatmy 
to a more extensive and general association oi die 
colonies in 1774, which laid the foundation of Urn 
present state of things in America. For while tibe 
British Government, on their part, were resolved ' 
to try their strengdi in establishing the measurea 
in dispute, the resolutions of this Congress, dedara^ 
tory of what they deemed their inalienable r%hta 
as freemen, were received with acclamation over 
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the country, and the Union may be said to have 
been then fairly established. 

In May 1775, a Congress was again assembled 
at Philadelphia, with still more extensive powers. 
They had authority from their constituents to " con*- 
cert, agree upon, direct, order, and prosecute such 
measures as they should deem.most fit and proper 
to obtain redress of American grievances;'' in 
^ort, to manage the struggle with the Mother 
Country. The number of colonies concerned in 
these bold measures was thirteen, 
f Hostilities soon followed. Manifestoes were pub* 
lished to the country, and to the world, explana^ 
tory of their motives and objects-; armies and fleets 
were prepared, a paper currency issued on the 
fidth of the Union, and gradually all the powers 
«f sovereignty were assumed by the colonies^ 
wanting only the last, irrevocable step, which was 
not taken till ihe 4th of July 1776, when the cele«» 
brated Declaration of Independence was promul- 
gated in the name, and by the authority, of the 
American people. 

It is not my purpose to ^seuss the question of 
right or wrong, as to this important measure. Tha 
colonists thought themsdves-^-with what justice, 
and with what discretion, history must tell*-<*in a» 
situation to manage their own affairs better alone^ 
than with.on»rttssist«atfe> Th^all^^tbonghtthem^' 
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selves strong enough to try this matter by an ap- 
peal to arms, and here certainly the result sho^red 
no error in the calculation. An excuse was readily 
found for throwing off their allegiance. The bat- 
tle was fought — they gained their point — ^we ac- 
knowledged their right to govern themselves, and 
they have accordingly enjoyed this privilege evelr 
since, under circumstances which the world never 
saw before, and will probably never see again. 
They had a wide, unpeopled, fertile country over 
which to spread themselves ; they had no neigh- 
bours to interfere with them, and they had the 
accumulated experience of ages to choose from in 
their selection of a form of government. 

The first proceeding of the Congress was ' to 
digest and prepare Articles of Confederation, by 
\rhich the newly launched vessel of the State 
might be rigged, manned, and navigated. These, 
however, were not such easy matters ; and it 
was a long time before the Congress could adjust 
the discordant interests and purposes of the thir- 
teen united communities, so as to agree upon the- 
terms of their mutual compact. When the Ar- 
ticles came to be considered afterwards in each of 
the separate States, they were met by still greater* 
obstacles. In consequence of which, it was not 
till March 1781, that the well-known ^^ Articles 
of Confederation" received the unanimous appro-- 
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•bation of the United States—three years after their 
first promulgation. 

These minor difficulties, started during a period 
when cordial union was of the utmost importance, 
form, according to the language of a distinguish- 
^ American writer, a striking " example of the 
mighty force of local interests, and discordant pas- 
sions, and they teach a monitory lesson of modera- 
tion to political councils." * 

The Articles of Confederation, though very im- 
-perfect in many respects, served, nevertheless, to 
«arry the country triumphantly through the contest 
in which they were embarked. The great error 
of the arrangement alluded to, say the American 
writers, was that the Decrees of the Federal Coun- 
cil were carried in their sovereign capacity to the 
separate States, none of which ever intended to 
relinquish its independent sovereignty. The State 
Legislatures, however, even in moments of the 
greatest conceivable difficulty and national danger, 
when the enemy was still in the country, refused 
to confer upon Congress the right to exercise this 
permanent authority. Neither was there any ar- 
rangement in the original Articles of Confeder». 
tion by which Congress could add a sanction to 
enforce its laws. Their powers, indeed, were much 

* Kea^s CaaoDeatuAm, roL I. p. 196. 



eiamped by the oauflsioii of maj tmtsknfiinm 
vision which might authorize thmn to eanemae «i^ 
implied authority. la other wmrdfl, fhete Articies 
were to be acted upon literally, and nodiiiig' 
^ construed,' as it is called, in a senae differ^iit 
from its obvious and direct meaning. Neither Imd 
this Congress any authority to interfere in oontestp 
between the different States. 

As the danger and difficulties of war 8ubfiide4# 
the obedience to this very ill-constructed form of 
government was of course still furth^ loosen* 
ed. The requiutions made by the federal head to 
the different States for pecuniary supplies were 
despised. The national arrangements seemed al» 
most entirely abandoned, for what one State re» 
fused to do, another, on that very plea, declined 
likewise ; thus, nearly the whole weight even of 
the current expenses of the country feU on a few 
States. 

^^ It was found impracticable," says Chancellor 
Kent, ^^ to unite the States in any provision for 
ihe national safety and honour. Interfering re* 
gulations of trade, and interfering claims of terri* 
tory, were dissolving the friendly attachments, and 
the sense of common interest, which had cemented 
the Union during the arduous struggles of the 
Revolution. Symptoms of distress, and marks of 
humiliation, were rapidly accumulating. It was • 
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with difficulty that the attention of the States cotild 
be snffidently excited to induce them to keep np 
an adequate representation^in Congress, to form a 
qnoram for business. The finances of the Union 
were annihilated. The whole army of the United 
States was reduced, in 1784, to eighty persons, and 
the States were urged to provide some of the 
militia to garrison the Western Ports. * In short,' 
to use the language of the Federalist, ' each State, 
yielding to the voice of immediate interest or con- 
venience, successively withdrew its support from 
the confederation, till the frail and tottering edifice 
was ready to fall upon our heads, and crush us be- 
neath its ruins.' 

" Most of the federal constitutions in the world 
have degenerated or perished in the same way, and 
by the same means. They are to be classed among 
the most defective political institutions which have 
been erected by mankind." • 

In this opinion of the old confederation, most 
people, even in that country, will agree. The writer 
ascribes the evil chiefly to the mistake of conslitu- 
ling a sovereignty over sovereigns. ** The inevi- 
table consequence," he says, ** in every case in 
wluch a member of the Union chose to be disobe- 
dient, was either a civil war, or the annihilation 

* Kent's CommentBries, toL I. p. SOS. 
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of national authority."* We shall see Vy sod by 
how far this defect was remedied by theingemiity 
of the statesmen who followed. 

The first efibrts to relieve the country frcnn 2i»- 
tlonal d^radation and ruin, came in the diape «f 
a proposition from the State of \lrginia, to forai 
A convention of delegates to regulate eonuneroe 
with foreign nations. Several States sent mfim 
bers to this meeting in 1786; but finding daey 
could do little or nothing towards remedy]]^ IJhe 
evils in question, they concurred in a strong u^ 
plication to Congress for a general conventkiiiy to 
take into consideration the whole condition of the 
United States. The suggestion was adopted by 
them all, excepting Rhode Island, and each fieBt 
delegates accordingly, who assembled at Philadel- 
phia in May 1787. 

After several months of deliberation, tlie Oon- 
vention agreed on the plan of government whidi. 
now forms the Constitution of the Union. As this 
measure, however, required the individual sanctMH 
of the different sovereign States, it was sulmiitted 
to conventions of del^ates, chosen by the 
at large in each. '' This," Chancellor Kent goes 
to say, '^ was laying the foundations of the 
of our national polity where alone they ought to 

* Kent's Commentsrifli^ toL I. p. SOS. 
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1>e laid — on the broad consent of the people. Th^ 
Constitution underwent a severe scrutiny and long 
discussion, not only in public prints and private 
circles, but solemnly and publicly, by the many 
illustrious statesmen who composed these local 
conventions. Nearly a year elapsed before it re- 
ceived the ratification of a requisite number of 
States to ^ve it a political existence. New Hamp- 
shire was the ninth State which adopted the con- 
stitution, and thereby, according to one of its ar- 
ticles, ' it was to become the government of the 
States so ratifying the same.' Her example was 
immediately followed by the powerful States of 
Virginia and New York ; and, on the 4th of March, 
1789, the Govei^ment was duly organized and put 
in operation." 

Thus, it will be observed, the present Govenw 
ment of the United States is now — 1829 — in strict* 
ness, just forty years old, or considerably short of 
half a century. So that any arguments as to its 
foture stability, drawn from the experiment ha* 
ving succeeded for upwards of fifty years — and I 
iiave heard many such — are not quite fairly de« 
wduced* The Government, antecedent to 1789, 19 
^uindtted, even in America, to have been a failure. 
It remains to be seen what its successor will prove* 
The ten years required to complete the half cen- 

k2 
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tniy, form, indeed, a short period in the history of 
other countries ; hut in that of America they oocapy 
one-fourth part of its whole existence. 

The ahortive Confederation alluded to, wMdi 
lasted eight years, and the subsequent Constitution, 
which has lasted five times as long, are supposed 
by the Americans to be sufficiently distinct in iheir 
essential principles to afford grounds for 'believing, 
that the present state of things will enjoy greater 
favour from time, and become, in fact, the perma- 
nent Government of the country. I have come to 
be deliberately persuaded, however, that such ex- 
pectations have no solid foundation, either in the 
natiure of human society, generally considered, or 
in what experience has hitherto shown, and is now 
showing more and more, every day, under the ope- 
ration of this Constitution, somewhat boldly put 
' forward as the vrisest which the world has ever 
seen. 

In order to make my opinions on this subject 
intelligible, as well as the descriptions by which I 
hope to support them, it will be necessary to men- 
tion slightly, what are the chief provisions of the 
written Constitution of the United States as it now 
stands. But I must observe in passing, that very 
few indeed of these provisions are universally ac* 
qiiiesced in over the country; and many of the 
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most impcyrtant have long been, and still are, the 
subject of vehement altercations* 

The legislative power is vested in a Congress, 
consisting of two bodies — the House of Represent- 
atives, and the Senate. The Representatives are 
required to be at least twenty-five years of age, 
they mizst hare been seven year, eitizenm and 
must also be inhabitants of the State in which they 
are chosen. They are elected biennially by the 
people, the suffrage being universal, or very nearly 
so. By an act of Congress, dated 7th March, 1 823, 
the Representatives were apportioned amoi^ the 
several States according to the fourth census, takoa 
in 1820. The ratio then fixed upon was one Repre* 
sentative to every forty thousand persons in ei^h 
State, maldng the whole 213 members.* 

In the discussions which arose during the fornic- 
ation of the Constitution, a difficulty was started 
as to the number of members who should be sent 
to Congress by the slave-holding States ; and it was 
at length decided, that as far as the rule of appor- 
tionment, fixing the number of members accord- 
ing to population, was concerned, every five slaves 
should count as three freemen ; and such has hema 
the practice erer since. 

* iDgersoll^s Abridgement, page 68. 
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The census of 1820 gives the following for the 
population— Total 9,638,226 :• 

Of which were Whites, • • • 7^1,935 

Slaves, 1,538,118 

Free Blacks, 838,557 

All other persons, except Indians, 

not naturalized, 4^16 

The Senate of tiiie United States is composed of 
two Senators from each State in the Union, who 
are chosen for periods of six years, by therespeetivo . 
Legislatures of the States; consequently, theoresra 
now 48 Senators in Congress, who represent the 84 
States of the Union, and one third of these go out ; 
every second year, when they may or may not 1m 
re-elected* Thus, while the mere number of the 
population, ofBcially ascertained once in every < 
ten years, regpilates the number of members in tha 
House of Representatives, that of the Senate never 
varies, unless when a new State is admitted into 
the Union, upon which two .Senators are added to 
Congress, together with one member to tiie House 
of Representatives for every forty thousand of the 
new citizens. The election of the members of the 
Senate by the State L^islatures is, I understand^ 
considered a constitutional recognition of the 

* Cany aad Lea's Atlai» 
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|)arate and independent existence of the States as 
sovereign powers. 

I may here mention, as an instance of the ex- 
treme difficulty of regulating such matters by 
any written instrument which human ingenuity 
has yet devised, tluit doubts have more than once 
arisen as to what is meant by this apparently 'plain 
expression in the Constitution, ^^ The Senators shall 
b^ chosen by the Legislatures of the States." Some 
parties contend, that this is meant to confer the 
power upon these Le^slatures in their true, tecbr 
meal or l^islative sense, being the two Houses 
acting in their separate, oi^anized capacity, witii 
the ordinary con«titatioD«l right of a negative on 
one another's proceedings. But the practice in 
some States, notwithstanding the apparently obr 
Yious meaning of the terms of the Constitution^ 
is to elect -the Senators to Congress by joint ballot 
of the two Houses, so that the weight of the least 
numerous House of the two is dissipated and lost 
in the more numerous votes of the popular branch. 
And here we see the beginning of a system which 
I shall shortly endeavour to explain. 

Many of the grievous evils of the old Confede^ 
ration, glanced at above, were ascribed to the cir^ 
cumstance of that Government consisting of only 
one body. Indeed, it was admitted on all hands, or 
nearly so, ^^ that single assemblies, without check 
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or balance, or a goYemment collected into m» 
centre, were visionary, violent, intriguing, cormpCy 
and tyrannical dominations of majorities over mi* 
norities, and uniformly and rapidly terminating 
their career in a profligate despotism.''* 

The division of the Legislature into two bodioi 
is undoubtedly essential to good government, as 
it prevents the action of those sudden and violent 
impulses which all experience shows are liable to 
obtain the mastery over single assemblies, but 
which are not so liable to extend their influenoe 
to other deliberative bodies* *^ A hasty dedsum 
is not so likely to arrive to the solemnitieB of a 
law, when it is to be arrested in its course, and 
made to undergo the deliberation, and probaUy 
the jealous and critical revision, of another and a 
rival body of men, sitting in a different place, and' 
under better advantages, to avoid the prepossea- 
flions and correct the errors of the other branch/'f^ 

Such, in a few words, is the structure of the 
Congress, which forms the le^lative branch oT 
the American Government. 

Tlie Legislatures of the different individual 
States, it may be well to mention here, are formed 
nearly on the same principles, and after the same 
model as Congress. In five States the Housea 

* Kent, ToL I. p. S09. f IbSd. p. SOa 
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of Representatives are elected for two years, bnt 
in the other nineteen they are chosen annually^ 
In one State only the Senators sit for five yoam^ 
without break of any kind. In eight of the State 
Legislatures the Senators are elected for fotdr 
years, in four of which it is arranged that cme half 
of the number shall go out every second year^ 
while in the others one quarter go out azmnally. 
In tour States they are ^cted for three years^ 
one third going out annually. In two the Seni^ 
tors are elected for two years ; and in the remain- 
ing nine, the Senators are elected annually. 

Every member of Congress, Senator am well as 
Representative, receives, daring the actual session, 
a daily pay, or compensation, of eight dollars, or 
about L.l, 16s., and a like sum for every 20 miles 
of estimated distance, by the most usual road, 
from his place of residenee to tiie seat of Con* 
gress.* 

In all the 24 State Le^latures, also, the mem* 
bers receive a daily pecuniary compensation for 
their trouble and loss of time, and also for their 
travelling expenses. In the State of New York 
three dollars a-day is the allowance, and in New- 
Hampshire it is two dollars. 

^ lagMwirt AhAdgfimeat, p. 66»~ 
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It is not easy, I found, to| ascertain the exaet 
number of Legislators, Congress included, who 
are in Session every winter in the United States ; 
but from all I could learn from persons most like- 
ly to be correctly informed, it certainly does nort 
fall much short of four thousand , and a great mft- 
jority of all these are changed every year. 

" The powers of Congress extend, generally, to 
all objects of a national nature. They are autho* 
!rized to provide for the common defence and ge- 
neral welfare ; and, for that purpose, among other 
express grants, they are authorized to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ; to borrow 
money on the credit of the States ; to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes; to declare wsr, 
and define and punish offences against the law of 
nations; to raise, maintain, and govern armiee, 
and a navy ; to organize, arm, and discipline the 
militia ; and to give full efficacy to all the powers 
contained in the Constitution. Some of these 
powers, as the levying of taxes, duties, and exinse, 
are concurrent with similar powers in the several 
States ; but, in most cases, these powers are ex- 
clusive, because the coneurrent exercise of them 
by the States separately would disturb the general 
harmony and peace, and because they would be 
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apt to be repugnant to each other in practice, and 
lead to dangerous collisions."* 

Every other legislative power, not expressly 
granted to Congress by the constitution, is left to 
the separate States, each of which is considered 
independent, and possessed of the exclusive con- 
trol of all concerns merely local*. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that ibis ar- 
rangement and distribution of .powers is so simple 
as to be universally intelligible, or so convenient 
to the different parties respectively, as to be quietly 
acquiesced in. On the contrary, iAterminable dis- 
putes have arisen on points wh^e, there is every 
reason to believe, the framers of the Gonstitutioii 
look more than ordinary pains to leave nothing to 
implication, or to ^ construction,' as it is called* 
It will fall in my way to allude to some of tbeao 
disputes in the course of the journey, as they throw 
great light on the internal workings of this singu- 
lar experiment in the science of government. 

The executive power of the United States is 
vested in a President, who, though be holds his 
office for a term of only four years, may be re- 
elected. He must have reached the age of 35, and 
be a natural bom citizen, or ba^ve been a citizen 
of the United States on the 4th of March, 178^ 

* Kent, ToL I. p. 822. 
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when the Qmstitntion was adopted, and he must 
also hstve resided fourteen years in the country. 

^^ The mode of his appointment," says Chancel- 
lor Kent, ^^ presented one of the most difficult and 
momentous questions that could have occuped the 
assembly which framed the Constitution; and if 
ever the tranquillity of this nation is to he disturb- 
ed, and its peace jeopardised by a struggle for 
power among themselves, it will be upon thia yery 
subject of the choice of a President. This is the 
question that is to test the goodness, and try the 
strength of the Constitution ; and if we shall be 
able," adds this distinguished jurist, ^^ for half a 
century hereafter to continue to elect the chief 
magistrate with discretion, moderation, and inte- 
grity, we shall undoubtedly stamp the highest va- 
lue on our national character, and recommend our 
republican institutions, if not to the imitation^ yet 
certainly to the esteem and admiration of the more 
enlightened part of mankind. The experience of 
ancient and modem Europe has been imfavouraUe 
to the practicability of a fair and peaceable popu- 
lar election of the executive head of a great na^ 
tion."* 

Here I may remark, that the half century often 
referred to as the interval during which the mea- 

• Kent, ToL L p. 8S6. 
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sure in qneiErtkm is to be eoxnidered merely expe^ 
rimental, anil aotecedeiit to which, I presume, £b- 
reigners «My «8pend their esteem airf irfmirirtion. 
has not nearly expired. The Constitution went 
into operation on Ihe 4th of March, 1780, forty 
years ago; Imt that particular part of it of y^icfc 
we are now i^^eakin^, relatuig' to the election of 
the executive head, and which, in the opinion oC 
tibe wisest men in America, is to form the tondsi* 
stone of the whole, being clearly the most imp<n:- 
tant, has been changed within the present century*^^ 
A material alteration, as it is thought to be iit 
America, was made in the mode of election, by an 
amendment to the Constitution in 1804. The first 
practical exercise of the new powers vested in th^s 
people, after this change, was in the Presidential 
election of the same year. In strictness, thereforey 
only 25 years, or barely one half of ihe fatal term^ 
has yet elapsed. How far the experience of that 
period gives a fair promise for the future, I shall 
consider m its proper place. At. present, it may 
be interesting to point out the methods by which 
the statesmen who framed the original Constitu* 
lion hoped to evade the evils which they well knew 
surrounded the subject, r>as well as the alterations 
subsequently made upon that part oi the Consti* 
tution. 

Before describing the form of electing t|ie chief 
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magistrate, it may be well to apprize persons who 
are not much acquainted iwith American afiairs, 
that the whole system, from top to bottom, is one of 
avowed distrust of public men ; in which, accord- 
ingly, every art is used, on principle, to complicate 
the machinery of electioneering, in order to scatter 
the conflicting motives in such a way, tibat eyery 
man shall act more or less as a check on his neiffh- 
hour. This universal want of confidence in aU who 
interfere in public affidrs, — that is to say, very 
nearly the whole body of the people, — is confessedly 
the main-spring of then- poUtical movements. 

" The Constitution," says Chancellor Kent, ^^irom 
an enlightened view of all the difficulties that at- 
tend the subject, has not thought it safe or prudent 
to refer the election of a President directly or im* 
mediately to the people; but it has confided the 
power to a small body of electors, appointed in 
each State imder the direction of the legislature i 
and to close the opportunity as much as possible 
against negotiation, intrigue, and corruption, it has. 
declared that Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which they 
shall vote, and that the day of election shall be the 
same in every State."* 

All these devices, however, avail but little ;— for 

* Kent's Commentaries, toL L. p. 257. 
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since the manner of choosing the said electors is left 
to the legislatures of the States^— and these legis- 
latures are idbt only elected annually, but by uni- 
versal suffrage— the choice of the Presidential elec- 
tors corned, as will be seen presently, almost as 
directly frotii the people a? tf it had beeh arranged 
by the Constitution to plaice it in their hands at 
once. 

As the choice of the chief ma^strate is a mat- 
ter of high importance in America, slUA is really 
Tery curious in itself, I shall give some details 
respecting it, which seem calculated to illustrate 
the topic generally. To go into any minute detail, 
is out of the question; but an idea of the whole may 
perhaps be obtained from what I shall now state. 

The Constitution says, in Article II. sect. 1 1 
^^ Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the legislature may direct, a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of senators and repre- 
sentatives to which the State may be entitled in 
the Congress ; but no senator, or representative, 
or person holding an office of trust or profit under 
the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

**The electors shall meet in their respective 
States, and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a 
list of all the persons voted for, and of the number 
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of votes of each; which list they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the 
government of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate. The President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificatei^ 
and the votes shall then be coonted. The person 
having the greatest number of votes shall be the 
President, if such a number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed ; and if there 
be more than one who have such majority, and 
have an equal number of rotes, then the Home cvf 
Representatives shall immediately choose, by bal- 
lot, one of them for President. And if no perscnt 
have a majority, then, from the five highest on the 
list, the said House shall, in like manner, choose 
the President. But in choosing the President, Am 
votes shall be taken by States, the representationr 
from each State having one vote; a quorum for 
this purpose shall consist of a member or membeanr 
from two-thirds of the States; and a majority of 
all the States shall be necessary to a choice. In 
every case, after the choice of the President, the 
person having the greatest number of votes of Ihe 
electors, shall be the Vice-President. But if there 
should remain two or more, who have equal votes, 
the Senate shall choose from them, by ballot, the 
Vice-President." 
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Such 18 the original wording of the Constitution ; 
hut an alteration was made, previous to the <«lee* 
tion of 1804. By the ahove Article in the Cknisti- 
tution, it will he seen that the electors are called 
upon to vote for two persons, without specifying 
which of the two they wish to he President; 
leaving that question to the ultimate result of the 
numbers. This it was alleged had the effect, or 
might have the eflfect, of bringiiig iu a person to 
the Presidential chair — the h%hest office in the 
State — when the electors might have intended him 
merely for Vice-President, an office comparatively 
of small importance. It was thought, however, by 
the Democratic party, which by this time had gain*- 
ed the ascendency, that it would be an improve- 
ment, to direct the electors to specify distinctly 
and separately, which person they wished fior Pre- 
sident, and which for Vice-President. And a 
change in this important part of the ConstitationL 
was made accordingly. 

The amended part of the article, now, runs 
thus: — ^^ The electors shall name in their bal- 
lots the person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots, the person voted for as Vice-Pre- 
sident; and they shall make distinct lists of all 
persons voted for as President, and of all perscms 
voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of 
votes for eaeh^ which lista they shall sign and cer- 
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tify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of government 
of the United States. The person having the 
greatest number of votes for President shall be 
President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed, and if no per- 
son have such majority, then from the persons 
having the highest number, not exceeding three 
on the list of those voted for as President, the- 
House of Representatives shall choose immediately 
by ballot the President." * 

The number of Senators in Congress, as I have 
already mentioned, is 48, or two from each of the-' 
24 States. The House of Representatives contains 
at present 213 members, making in all 261 persons 
in Congress. Consequently, by the terms of the 
Constitution just quoted, this is the present num- 
ber of electors of the President. If a majority of 
these, or 131, decide for any one candidate, he i» 
considered as elected, without further discussion. 
But if there be more than two candidates, and' 
that none of these have 131 votes, the House of 
Representatives proceed immediately to ballot for- 
the President from the highest names on tiie lirt. 
The members of the House of Representatives da 
not vote upon this occasion individually — ^in which- 
case there would be 213 votes — ^butby States, which 

* Azneadments to the CoostitutioDi Artide XII*| adopted in 1801^ 
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reduces the votes to 24. The members of each 
State respectively, in the House, having formed 
themselves into as many committees as there are 
States, determine which candidate their State shall 
vote for. When they have agreed upon this point, 
either unanimously, or by a majority, they give 
one ticket into the ballot-box. Every State, there- 
fore, whatever be the number of its Representa- 
tives, has the same weight on this occasion, the 
small as well as the great. Thus, New York^ which, 
by reason of her large population, sends 34 mem- 
bers to the House of Representatives, has no more 
influence in balloting for the President than the 
State of New Jersey, which sends only 6. 

The most memorable occasion on which the 
choice of President devolved upon the House of 
Representatives, was at the election of 1800 ; and 
the details are so curious, that I shall insert a 
memorandum of the whole proceeding, as I find it 
in Mr Rawle's Work on the Constitution, Appen- 
dix, p. 310. 

The number of electors, I ought to mention, 
was then much smaller than it is now, as there 
were only 16 States, instead of 24, and the popu- 
lation was greatly less. 

There were four candidates, and the votes stood 
as follows : — 

VOL. II. L 
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llioinas Jefferson, . . 73 • 

Aaron Burr, ... 73 

John Adams, ... 64 

Thomas Pinckney, . . 63 

'' The equality of the votes for Mr Jeffemm 
and Mr Burr, produced an arduous contest in the 
House, the history of which is worth preserva- 
tion. 

'^ The declaration of the votes took place in the 
Senate Chamber, on Wednesday, the 11th of Fe- 
bruary. After the declaration that a choice had not 
been made by the electors, and that it devolved on 
the House of Representatives, the House convened 
in its own chamber, and furnished seats for the 
Senate as tvitnesses. The House had previously 
adopted rules, that it should continue to ballot, 
without interruption by other bueoness, and should 
not adjourn, but have a permanent session until 
the choice be made ; and that the doors of the 
House shall be closed during the balloting, except 
against the officers of the House. 

^' The following was directed to be the mode of 
balloting: 

^^ Each State had a ballot-box in which the 
members belonging to it, having previously ap- 
pointed a teller, put the votes of the State ; the 
teller on the part of the United States having then 
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counted the votes, duplicates of the rest were put 
by him into two general ballot-boxes. Tellers 
being nominated by each State, for the purpose of 
examining the general ballot-boxes, they were 
divided into two parts, of whom one examined one 
of the general ballot-boxes, and the other exami- 
ned the other. Upon comparing the result, and 
finding them to agree, the votes were stated to the 
Speaker, who declared them to the House. 

'^ The number of States was at that time 16, — 
nine necessary to a choice. On the first ballot, 
Mr Jefferson had eight States, Mr Burr six, and 
two were divided. 

^^ The first ballot took place about four o'clock, 
p. M. Seven other ballots, with similar results, 
succeeded, when a respite took place, during which 
the members retired to the lobbies and took re- 
freshment. At three o'clock, on the morning of 
the 12th, two other ballots took place, and at four 
o'clock in the morning, the 2l8t trial. At twelve 
at noon, of the 12th, the 28th ballot took place, 
when the House adjourned to the next day, having 
probably, in secret Session, dispensed with the 
Tide for the permanent Session. On Friday, the 
13th, the House proceeded to the 30th ballot, 
without a choice, and again adjourned to the next 
day. On Saturday, the 14th, the ballotings had 
the same result. On Tuesday, the 17th, at the 
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36tli ballot, the Speaker declared, at one o'clock^ . 
that Mr Jefferson was elected, having the votes of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Georgia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Maryland, four votes for Mr Jefferson and four 
blanks, and Vermont, one vote for Mr Jefferson 
and one blank vote. Thus ended the contest ; and 
it merits the attention of the enemies of republican 
institutions, who are fond of anticipating the oc- 
currence of tumult and violence on such occasions. 
The decorum with which the whole was conduct- 
ed, and the ready and peaceable acquiescence of 
the minority, evince both the sound texture of the 
Constitution, and the true character of the Ame- 
rican people." 

In the subsequent elections of a President in 
1804, 1808, 1812, 1816, and 1820, there was al-. 
ways a decided majority in favour of one or other^ 
candidate ; but in 1825, the choice again fell upon 
the House of Representatives, in consequence of 
none of the four candidates having a majority of 
the whole electors. The House came much sooner 
to a conclusion, however, though this election also 
turned upon the vote of one State. The same 
praiseworthy decorum prevailed within the House 
as upon the former occasion ; but, from a pretty 
extensive personal observation, I can testify that, 
in its consequences, there has been ^^ tumult and 
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violence" enough to satisfy the cravings of the 
most bigoted ^^ enemies of republican institu- 
tions." The method used on this occasion, to decide 
the contest, was similar to that above described. 
General Jackson had 99 electoral votes, Mr Adams 
84, Mr Crawford 41, and Mr Clay 37; and as 
none of these gentlemen had nearly 131, a majo- 
rity of the whole electors, the House of Represen- 
tatives decided, as they were bound by the Con- 
stitution to do, and, by a majority of one State, 
declared Mr Adams President. Yet I have often 
heard it roundly asserted, that as General Jackson 
had the greatest number of votes, he was, in strict- 
ness, the candidate of the people, and ought to 
have been nominated President by the House of 
Representatives. 

I do not say that this opinion, which, it will be 
observed, has not the slightest support from the 
letter of the written Constitution, is maintained by 
any of the wisest men in the country ; but, what 
is, practically, much more to the purpose; I know 
that the principle upon which the assertion turns 
has a very general and favourable reception with 
the public. 

There is another circumstance, which is thought 
to be of considerable importance in America by 
persons who have watched the progress of events, 
and who greatly fear that the Presidential ques- 
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lion will lead to mischief. Up to the period of 
the election of 1824, the candidates for the chair 
were persons who had signalized themselves more 
or less in the Revolution, and who, consequently, 
were considered as possessing, by a sort of pre* 
scriptive right, a title to the confidence of their 
countrymen. Thus, General Washington held 
the office of President almost as alnatter of course, 
and without dispute, for two periods, that is, for 
eight years. In 1796, the elder Mr Adams came 
in for four years, after a successful trial of strength 
with Mr Jefferson, who, in his turn, gained the 
day in 1801, after a vehement struggle, which, by 
all accounts, shook the structure of the Oovern- 
ment to its centre. ^^ This election,'' says Chan* 
cellor Kent, ^^ threatened the tranquillity of the 
Union; and the difficulty that occurred in that 
case in procuring a constitutional choice, led to 
the amendment of the Constitution on this very 
subject; but whether the amendment be for the 
better or the worse, may be well doubted, and 
remains yet to be settled by the lights of experi*- 
ence." * 

Mr Jefferson was again returned in 1804, under. 
the amended Constitution. Mr Madison, another 
statesman well known to the Revolution, succeed- 

* Kent, ToL I. p. 2BSL 
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ed for two periods, or eight years ; and then Mr 
Monroe, in like manner, for two periods. These 
Presidents, independently altogether of their per- 
sonal merits, were so much identified with the his- 
tory of their country, that they were naturally fix- 
ed upon as the most obvious persons firom whom a 
selection was to be made to fill the station of Chief 
Magistrate. But that race having now, in the 
course of nature, died out, the field has been laid 
open to an infinitely larger class of competitors, 
none of whose claims, it may be expected, will 
ever be recognised in the same way as those which 
belonged, by general consent, to the first five Pre- 
sidents, who filled the chair for the thirty-six years 
which elapsed between General Washington's elec- 
tion in 1789, to Mr Monroe's vacating the chair 
in 1825. 

The question is not whether the country will 
now get more able or less able men as Presidents, 
but the description of candidates must, of course,'be 

« 

different. They will come before the country with 
pretensions unlike those which have heretofore 
claimed the suffi*ages of the people, and the proba- 
bility is, that further changes will be made in the 
mode of electing the chief magistrate, in order to 
give the choice a still more poptdar character, or 
one more consistent with the range of competition 
which is widening eVetj day, and also with th« 
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more discursive style of thinking on such. subjects 
which now prevails universally in America. 

The technical details of the Presidential Elec- 
tion are not only curious in themselves, but are 
otherwise interesting, I think, as illustratiYe of 
the electioneering machinery in the country. I 
can give little more than a mere outline, however, 
as the whole picture would confuse at a distanoe. 
Even on the spot, it is by no means easy to com- 
mand a steady view of it. 

All elections in America are managed by ballot, 
not viva voce ; but as the methods by wHcb. the 
votes of the people are collected, differ consider- 
ably in the different States, it is material to a right 
apprehension of the subject that these varietieB 
should be explained. 

I have already mentioned that the President is 
chosen by a body of electors, equal in numbeic to 
the whole Congress, or 261. Each State in .the 
Union nominates as many of these electors as it 
sends members to Congress, the number of whom, 
it will be remembered, is regulated by its popuLir- 
tion. The Constitution says, that these electors shall 
be chosen in such manner as the legislatures of the 
respective States shall dii*ect, and I have already 
stated how these electors are to proceed to. chpose 
the President. I have now, therefore, only to de- 
scribe in what manner they are themselves chosen. 
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for upon tbis point the whole question of the elec- 
toral law depends. 

' There iare three ways in which the clause of the 
Constitution, quoted at page 237, may be obeyed. 
1st, The legislatures of the different States may, in 
their own legislative capacity, assemble and nomi- 
nate the electors for the President to which their 
State is entitled. Or, 2dly, they may direct the 
electors to be chosen by what is called a * General 
Ticket.* Or, 3dly, they may direct them to be 
chosen * By districts.* These terms, and even the 
words which compose them, require explanation. 

The legislature of each State consists of two 
Houses, a Senate and House of Assembly ; and if 
they choose to retain the power of naming the elec- 
tors, there is no further question about the matter, 
for whichever party has the preponderance in the 
legislature, of course, carries with it the whole 
number of electoral votes for that particular State. 

The other two methods are not so simple. In 
every election in America, the friends of the candi- 
dates form themselves into committees, one of the 
chief occupations of which is to circulate amongst 
the voters a number of slips of paper, or ballots, 
with their candidate's name printed upon them. 
Hiese are called ^ tickets,' and are dropped by the 
voters into the ballot-box on the day of election. 

When the electors for the President arfe to be 

l2 
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cluMsei^ the committees on the different sideB pr»* 
pare printed lists, or tickets, of those persoiiswlKim 
they wish to have nominated as electors, firom thdr 
known predilection for that candidate whose csma6 
they have undertaken to support. Thus, in every 
State during the recent election of a P^resident, 
there was a ^Jackson ticket,' and an ^ Adams 
ticket,' put into circulation hy the different parties ; 
on one of which were printed, the names of as many 
electors, previously ascertained to he friendly to 
GeneralJackson, as the particular State wasentiiled 
to; and on the other ticket, alikenumher of names 
of persons pledged, in like manner, to the cause 
of Mr Adams, then at the head of affairs, which 
sometimes gave it the name of the ^ AdministratioiK 
ticket' 

But the methods used to collect the sense ctf the 
people are very different in the two cases ^By Gene- 
ral Ticket,' and ' By districts.' 

If the law of any State directs the electors for 
the President to be chosen by * General Hcket,' 
then the friends of each candidate prepare respec-* 
tively a printed list of as many electors as the State 
is allowed. These two tickets are then put into 
circulation over the whole State. On the day of 
election, the ballots, or tickets, in the box, are coimtr 
ed, and if there be one more Jackson ticket than 
there are Adams tickets, all the electors fiur that 
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State go to General Jackson ; a bare maj(»rity, in 
this ease, deciding which way the whole weight 
of the votes shall go in the Presidential election. 

In the other case, the State being divided into 
districts, a power is given to each to nominatef 
one or more of the Presidential electors, for that 
State. The friends of the respective candidates 
in these districts, prepare ticketid containing, not 
as before, the whole electors, but Only the name 
or names of as many persons as their particnlar 
district is allowed to nominate. These are then 
put into circulation exclusively in that district. If 
a State, for example, be divided into thirty districts, 
there will be thirty Jackson tickets, and thirty 
Adams tickets in circulation in different parts of 
the State, each containing one or more names of 
proposed electors. On the day of election, the 
ballots in the thirty different districts being count- 
ed, it will be seen how niany electors are chosen 
for one candidate, and how many for the other. 
If it happens that these numbers prove equal, then 
the one side will neutralize the other, and the voice 
of that State, as far as the Presidential election is 
concerned, goes for nothing. K the numbers ehonld 
be i^nequal, then the difference between the two 
counts effectually for the candidate who has the 
majority. 

Thpa, on the Fe##nt election for tiie Prerident/ 
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in 1828, ike State of Pennsylvania, which adopts 
the * General ticket' system, nominated the whole of 
the 28 electors, whose names were on the Jackson 
ticket. But the State of New York, which is en- 
titled, hy her greater population, to nominate 36 
electors, made her choice by districts ; 20 of .these 
decided for General Jackson, and 16 for Mr. Adam% 
leaving, in strictness, only 4 actual votes for Ge- 
neral Jackson ; so that, while Pennsylvania chose 
nearly one-ninth of the whole 261 electors, New 
York, with a larger population, brought forward, 
in fact, no more than a sixty-fifth part. 

It maybe interesting to mention, that in the 
State of New York, at the recent choice of elec- 
tors, there were one hundred and forty thousandy 
seven hundred and sixty-three persons (140,763) 
who voted in the different districts for the Jackson 
tickets, and one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
four hundred and thirteen (135,413) for Mr 
Adams. The total number, upwards of two hun- 
dred and seventy-six thousand, (276,176) was. be- 
tween one-seventh and one-eighth of the whole 
population of the State of New York, estimated on 
the 1st January, 1828, at sixteen hundred thousand 
souls, including women and children. The num- 
ber of votes taken over the United States, during 
the same Presidential election, was upwards of 
eleven hundred thousand, or, as nearly as possiUe^ 
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State of New York, as far as regards the choice of 
a President. Of that which relates to the other 
members of the Union, I shall merely mention that 
similar changes in their laws have been made, or 
are now in progress. It is needless to dwell fur- 
ther upon this branch of the subject, except to re- 
mark, that in every instance, without exception, 
that has come to my knowledge, the object has been 
to give a more decidedly democratical character, 
not only to the Presidential election, but to every 
thing else. I have never been able to hear, even, 
of one solitary example of any experiment being 
tried on the other side ; and I am certain that any 
attempt to stop the advancing tide of democracy, 
at this hour of the day, would be about as effect- 
ual as the commands of Canute to the waves of the 
ocean. 

The duties of the President, when at length he 
is elected, are soon enumerated. He is commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy, and of the militia 
of the several States when called into the service 
of the Union. He has power to grant reprieves 
and pardons, except in Cases of impeachment. ' By 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate,' he 
has the power to make treaties ; but two-thirds of 
the senators present must concur, in order to give 
validity to the negotiations he enters into with 
foreign powers. Nothing can be more explicit 
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CHAPTER XII. 



As the Law of Elections is a rock upon which 
many other nations have split, every thing which 
relates to its history, in a country where the science 
of government is avowedly made the subject of 
experiment, carries with it more than common in- 
terest. A slight sketch, therefore, of what has 
actually taken place in one of the principal States 
— that of New York — ^may possibly be considered 
curious by many people, more particularly, as the 
facts it unfolds to view will materially help the 
explanation of various collateral matters of some 
importance. Such a glance, besides showing how 
the details of such things are managed in America, 
will serve to give an idea of the unstable nature of 
written constitutions, where the executive, l^is- 
lative, and popular powers are all so much inter- 
mingled, that none of these members of the body- 
politic can have any steady independent action. 

From the adoption of the United States Consti- 
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tution in 1789, up to 1824, the electors for the Pre- 
sident were invariably chosen, in the State of New 
York, by the legislature. In the autumn of 1824, 
a Presidential Election took place, very bitter and 
acrimonious in its course. The revolutionary 
stock of Presidents, to use an expression I often 
heardin America, being exhausted with Mr Monroe, 
the deference which on previous occasions had been 
paid to candidates with such historical pretensions, 
no longer existed ; and four prominent candidates, 
each availing himself of his privilege to assail the 
rest, took the field — Messrs Crawford, Adams, and 
Clay, and General Jackson. 

The choice of electors being in the legislature, 
and a majority of the members being known to en- 
tertain a preference for Mr Crawford, it was con- 
sidered next to certain that he would receive the 
entire vote of the State, or that the whole of the 36 
electors named in his ticket would be chosen by 
ihe legislature. It became, therefore, a matter of 
common interest with the several minorities who 
Supported the other three candidates, at all events 
to prevent this result. Various objections which 
had been urged during the previous year, against 
a choice of Presidential Electors by the le^lature, 
were, accordingly, revived with great activity. 
That mode of election was denounced as anti-re- 
pubUcan— nxi^tocratical — as having been unj^ostlj^ 
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wrested from the people, and too long withheld 
from them. The people, as the source of all sove» 
reignty, were urged to re^ussume the exercise of 
their rights, speedily and fully. No doctrine, in- 
deed, could be more palatable to the multitude, 
for it ministered to their natural proneness to 
wield all practicable authority. These notions^ 
though urged at first by interested men, for selfish 
purposes, were so strictly in accordance with the 
taste of the country, that they soon became general 
over the State, and the public mind was inflamed 
thereby to a high degree. 

During the session of the legislature in January 
1824, vigorous attempts were made to change the 
law of election. In the House of Assembly, the 
friends of Mr Crawford, though originally in the 
majority, at last yielded to the popular ferment^ 
and, after a stormy and protracted debate, passed 
a bill, directing that the electors for the President 
should no long^er be chosen by the le&islature, but 

of the votes collected over the whole State should 
carry the day. In the senate, however, which cott- 
sisted of 32 memberi^ 17, or a bare majority, resist* 
ed all the efforts made to shake them, in and out of 
doors, and seemed determined not to relinquish the 
Constitutional power which had been so long ezei^ 
cased. The necessary consequence of the bill not 
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passing both houses before their adjournment, was 
the indefinite postponement of all projects of change ; 
and, of course, the choice of electors continued, as 
before, with the legislature. 

The popular feeling, however, was not to be 
so easily stifled, nor their love of change suppress- 
ed by a slender majority in the least numerous and 
popular house in their legislature. These feelings 
were still farther inflamed by a proclamation issued 
at midsummer by the governor, in the same year, ' 
1824, convening an extra session, for the express 
purpose of reconsidering this question, which al- 
ready agitated the State from end to end. What 
was very singular, both houses, with more than 
their usual moral courage, refused to legislate £eu> 
ther, and actually adjourned without making any 
change in the law. 

In November of that year, 1824, the same legis- 
lature accordingly assembled for the purpose of 
choosing the electors for the President ; and it so 
happened, that exactly at this moment the annual 
general election took place for the legislature of 
next year, 1825, while that of 1824 was still in ses- 
sion. The people, who were highly indignant at 
the supposed denial of their rights, returned a large 
majority of new members to the succeeding legich- 
lature favourable to a change in the obnoxious law. 
This expression of popular sentiment out of doors^ 
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in direct oppositian to that of the members ih&a. 
assembled — and the tmremitting pressure made 
upon them by the friends of the three other can- 
didates unfavourably disposed to Mr Crawford — 
together with the combination of all the parties in 
the legislature against the candidate supposed to 
be the strongest, produced a division of thdr elec- 
toral vote, the largest part not being, as had been 
expected from their former declarations, for Mr 
Crawford's ticket, but for that of Mr Adams. 

This result having destroyed the hopes of that 
party in the legislature which had reckoned upon 
Mr Crawford's election, their motive for resisting 
the change desired by the people was removed, and 
although they had previously and successfully op^ 
posed any change, they now unanimously resolved 
to relinquish their power of nominating the electors 
for the President, and to give it into the hands of 
the people. 

A controversy then arose as to what shape the 
change should take — whether the choice was to b^ 
made by a general ticket over the whole State, or 
whether the electors were to be chosen in separ 
rate districts. The legislature, however, not choo^ 
sing to settle this question themselves, agreed t^ 
refer the decision to the State at large. Aocordr 
ingly, at the annual general election in November^ 
1825, tiie votes of the population were tak«% as t|6 
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which of the two methods they chose to adopt. The 
greater principle, however, having been already 
conceded, the people, who had cooled upon the 
matter, took comparatively little interest in the 
particular mode by which their increase of power 
jihould be exercised, and only about a hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand voters — about half the usual 
number, — gave in ballots. Of these a small ma- 
jority were in favour of the district system. 

Two causes led to the adoption of this method, 
in preference to that by general ticket. An idea 
had prevailed in the State of New York, that the 
district method yi^as the most democratical. The 
inhabitants had also a desire to show an example 
to the other States, hoping that it might lead to a 
uniform choice of Presidential electors over the 
whole Union. 

But there appears to have been a fallacy in both 
these reasonings. The democratical tendency of 
ajBTairs in America, as I understand the matter, is 
to preserve and strengthen the power of the sepa- 
rate States ; while the federative or anti-democra- 
tical tendency is to augment that of the genend 
government, and to diminish the influence of these 
individual sovereignties. According to these viewsi 
therefore, any thing whichadds to the power of a 
particular State, by giving it, for example, a more 
influential voice in the choice of the President, may 
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be eoDsidered as inclinins' towsids die 

side, and anv thine which diminidies the a mthmiti 

of her Toiee. as acting in the opposite wmy. 

The district mode of choosing- the dcctorB far 
the President, as I hare alreadr shown, may firide 
the electoral Totes. and sometimes makes cvne fo^ 
tion of the State neatralize the other, as in the 
recent case of New York. Whereas the gcncnd 
ticket srstem. br ensuring one undivided list of 
Presdential electors, preserres to the State its en- 
tire strength, one war or the other, in this grand 
stru ggle, as in the case of Pennsylvania. 

As to the expectation of famishing an example 
for the rest of the Union, that appears to have been 
equally unfounded, since none of the other Slates 
adopted the same plan ; on the contrary, several ct 
them cast off the district mode, and decided fiir 
the general ticket, as the more purely demociaticaL 

A change has, I believe, been made in the pre- 
sent session of 1829, from the district to the ge- 
neral ticket system in the State of Xew York, in 
consequence of the feeling bein^ almost umveraaL 
So that she will come into the field at the next 
Presidential election, which takes place in 1832, 
with not less than forty-two electoral votes, and 
in all probability with a candidate of her own par* 
ticular choice. 

Sach is the historv of the electCNnd law of the 
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State of New York, as far ajs regards the choice of 
a President. Of that which relates to the other 
members of the Union, I shall merely mention that 
similar changes in their laws have been made, or 
are now in progress. It is needless to dwell fur- 
ther upon this branch of the subject, except to re- 
mark, that in every instance, without exception, 
that has come to my knowledge, the object has been 
to give a more decidedly democratical character, 
not only to the Presidential election, but to every 
thing else. I have never been able to hear, even, 
of one solitary example of any experiment being 
tried on the other side ; and I am certain that any 
attempt to stop the advancing tide of democracy, 
at this hour of the day, would be about as effect- 
ual as the commands of Canute to the waves of the 
ocean. 

The duties of the President, when at length he 
is elected, are soon enumerated. He is commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy, and of the militia 
of the several States when called into the service 
of the Union. He has power to grant reprieves 
and pardons* except in Cases of impeachment. ' By 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate,' he 
has the power to make treaties ; but two-thirds of 
the senators present must concur, in order to give 
validity to the negotiations he enters into with 
foreign powers. Nothing can be more explicit 
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than the letter of the Constitution on this heacL 
Yet the House of Representatives have sometiines 
discussed this point warmly; and once aetuaUy 
passed a resolution, declaring, that when a treaty 
depended for the execution of any of its stipola* 
tions on an act of Congress, it was the right and 
duty of the House to deliberate on the expediency 
or inexpediency of carrying such treaty into effect. 

I mention this merely to show that even where 
the Constitution is most distinctly worded, oppor- 
tunities are never wanting to interfere with its 
operation. On many other occasions, the same 
principle of interference and convenient construc- 
tion, inherent in the nature of a popular goTem* 
ment, is made to show itself. 

The President nominates, and after consulting* 
with the Senate, and obtaining their consent, he 
appoints ambassadors, public ministers, consuls, 
the judges of the supreme court, and all other of- 
ficers whose appointments are not otherwise pro- 
vided for in the Constitution. The Congress, how- 
ever, has the power of deciding whether these in- 
ferior ofBcers shall be appointed by the Prerident 
alone, or by the courts of law, or by the heads of 
tlie departments to which they belong. 

This dependence of the President upon the Se- 
nate, is considered by the Americans as a great 
security for their liberties. It certainly is strictly 
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in keeping with the universal distrust of which I 
have already spoken ; and if that jealousy and want 
of confidence be well-founded, nothing can be de* 
vised more appropriate than such a check on the 
executive. How far this division of responsibility 
relieves men in power from the danger of a heavy 
reckoning, I do not pretend to say, nor how much 
is lost of the unity and vigour of political action — 
whether with reference to domestic affairs, or to 
foreign relations — by the necessity of constant 
appeal to so fluctuating a body as the Senate, 
which, by the nature of things, must be partiaUy 
informed on the subjects which come before it for 
decision. 

The President is required to give information 
to Congress from time to time of the state of the 
Union, and to recommend what he shall judge 
necessary and expedient. He may convene both 
Houses on extraordinary occasions. He is required 
to receive ambassadors and other public ministers ; 
to commission all the officers of the United States ; 
and to take care that the laws be faithfully execu- 
ted. The President, Vice-President, and all other 
civil officers of the United States, may be impeach- 
ed by the House of Representatives, and upon con- 
viction by two-thirds of the Senate, be removed 
from office. Neither the President, the Secretaries 
of State, nor any other person holding office under 
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the United States, is allowed to sit as a member in 
either House daring his continuance in office. 

Such then is the structure of the American Con- 
stitution, in its two most important particulars— 
the Legislature and Executive. As to how far it 
is likely to be permanent, or howYar the changes 
which have already been made both in the Consti- 
tution itself, and in the practice of the States with 
respect to the mode of choosing a President, are 
wise or unwise, the ablest American authorities 
ai'e divided in opinion. Indeed, most parties admit 
that this branch of the Constitution is open to im- 
provement. " The election of a supreme execu- 
tive magistrate for a whole nation," says a high 
authority, ^^ affects so many interests, addresses 
itself so strongly to popular passions, and holds 
out such powerful temptations to ambition, that 
it necessarily becomes a strong trial to public vir- 
tue, and even hazardous, to the public tranquil- 
lity."* 

In short, the most important element in the 
whole fabric of the American Government, the 
key-stone of the arch, or that which all writers 
agree is the most dangerous to tamper with, is by 
no means well fixed in its place. It underwent a 
change, as I have already stated, so recently 

* Kent, ToL I. p. 257. 
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1804, by theXIIth amendment of the ConBtitution ; 
and as that alteration has not led to the practical 
improvements anticipated, the propriety of a fiir-r 
ther change is now one of the most common topics- 
of discussion. From all I could hear, it seems by 
no means improbable, that the choice of the Pre- 
sident will, ere long, be made by a general ticket 
over the whole Union, without the intervention of 
any specific body of electors chosen in the States 
respectively. After which, the next step will be 
t=o abridge the period of holding the office, and not 
to allow of any re-election — both favourite projects 
at present. 

I shall conclude this branch of the subject, with 
an extract from the official opinion of one of the 
ablest practical statesmen in America — the late 
Mr De Witt Clinton, who, in his annual commu- 
nication to the legislature of New York, on the 1st 
of January, 1828, made use of the following re- 
markable words : — 

" But it cannot, nor ought it to be concealed, 
that our country has been more or less exposed to 
agitations and* commotions for the last seven years. 
Party spirit has entered the recesses of retirement^ 
violated the sanctity of female character, invaded 
tlie tranquillity of private life, and visited with 
severe inflictions the peace of families. Neither 
elevation nor humility has been spared, nor the 

VOL. II. M 
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cliarities of life, nor dktinguisbecl public servieeiy 
nor the fire-side, nor the altar, been left free from: 
attack ; but a licentious and destroying spirit has 
gone forth, r^ardless of every thing but the grar 
tification of malignant feelings, and unworthy as- 
pirations. The causes of this portentous misGhief 
must be found in a great measure in the incompe- 
tent and injudicious provisions relative to the office 
of Chief Magistrate of the Union. A continuance 
in office but for one term, would diminish if not 
disarm opposition, and divert the incumbent, from 
the piu*suits of p^sonal ambition, to the acquisi- 
tion of that fame which rests fot its support upon 
the public good. The mode of choice is also high- 
ly exceptionable. Instead of a uniform system, 
there are various ^es, some of which are calcu- 
lated to secure unanimity in the electoral colleges, 
and others to diminish the legitimate power, if not 
to annihilate the r^ force, of the States. And 
there is every facility to bring the final determi- 
nation into the House of Representatives— an 
ample field for the operation ot management and 
intrigue, and for the production of sulspicions and 
imputations, which ought never to stain the cha- 
racter of our country. Nor are the claims of the 
national government in derogation of the consti- 
tutional authorities of the States, calculated to 
quiet the agitation of the times, nor to tranquilliso 
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the apprehensions of the community* Although 
rash innovation onght ever to be discoantenanced, 
yet salutary improvement ought to be unhesita* 
tingly cultivated; and imtil some adequate pre* 
ventives and efficacious remedies are engrafted in- 
to the Constitution, we must rarely expect a recur- 
rence of the same tranquillity which formerly shed 
its benign influence over our country/' 
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CHAPTER Xni. 



There is every reason to believe, from internal 
evidence, as well as from other sources of infor- 
mation, that the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States intended to establish a Republic, 
not a Democracy ; and there seems little reason 
to doubt, that if those Statesmen could now re- 
appear upon earth, they would be far from ap- 
proving of what has already been done, still less 
of much that is in progress, in their names, and 
under the professed sanction of their authority. 
This opinion, however, is grounded upon what I 
conceive to be the differences which exist be- 
tween the letter and spirit of the Constitution of 
1789, and the practice which has since grown out 
of it. 

A Republic, as I understand the word in its 
broadest sense, is that state in which the affairs of 
government are managed by Representatives cho- 
sen from time to time by the people, and who are 
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intrusted with the power of regulating public 
matters for the general benefit of the country-* 
a Democracy, that in which the people themselves 
manage these things, not by true delegation, but 
in their own proper persons. 

As my knowledge of these subjects is deriyed 
chiefly from actual observation, in many different 
parts of the world, very differently governed, ex* 
perience and reflection will perhaps be the safest 
ground for me to stand upon, without any attempt 
to carry these speculations into parts of history 
with which I am less acquainted, or to support 
my opinions by the writings of others. 

In a very small community, it is just possible to 
conceive that a pure Democracy might exist, imder 
wliich the laws and other public affairs might be 
discussed directly by the whole community as- 
sembled for that purpose. But in so large a coun** 
try as the United States, such a proceeding is 
absolutely out of the question. The inhabitants 
of America, however, have gone on, ever since the 
promulgation of their Republican Constitution, in 
rendering the form of their government, or at 
least its practice, more and more democratical ; 
till at length, as I conceive, nearly every trace of 
the genuine Bepublican spirit is merged in that of 
as pure a Democracy as can possibly exist* 

By the spirit of Republicanism I mean that 
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thoroiig^ rcp roentative character wbicli, wlule it 
refers the choice of public men to the people^ fittmi 
time to time, reaDy intrusts the details of manage* 
ment to the persons chosen for this express purpose. 
It supposes, indeed, the fall responsilnlity of the 
HepresentatiYe to the constituent; but as a neces- 
sary preliminarjr, presumes him to be a firee agent, 
and accordingly makes the del^ation of aath€«ity 
complete. In order, however, to render this import- 
ant respomibility effective, or even just, the Re- 
presentative must have the means of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of his business, otherwise it 
is a mockery to hold him accountable for not exe* 
cuting duties he can never have learnt to perform* 
StUl further, to fix this independent but not irre- 
sponsible character upon him — ^terms which in- 
volve no contradiction — ^he ought to be removed 
to a considerable distance from the influence of 
those transitory impulses which, all experience tells 
us, are apt to nuslead both the wishes and the opi- 
nions of the multitude. In other words, the tenure 
of his office should not depend upon so slender 
a thread that it may be broken, like a cobweb, by 
every casual flaw of popular sentiment. A Re- 
presentative, to be really useful to his country, 
should have a sufficiently long probation, to show, 
not by any one speech or act during a Session or 
two, but by a varied course of unshackled service, 
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that he has the good of the people at heart, and to 
prove that, in the long run, when his actions and 
opinions are taken in the ajggregate, he is a person 
qualified by his knowledge of public affairs, and 
by his personal disinterestedness and ability, t(y 
manage the intricate machinery intrusted to his 
care. All these conditions are compatible with the 
strictest responsibility ; and the more completely 
the Representative is left to act for himself, the 
more equitable is the exercise of a severe scrutiny 
on the part of his constituents. 

Such a system is evidently calculated to produce 
the best effects, by bringing the highest talents and 
knowledge, as well as the most virtuous motives, 
into conspicuous action. It also leaves the fullest 
degree of vigilance still open to the constituents, 
while it is not calculated to beget distrust, that bane 
of all good service. Indeed, it may be assumed as 
a position from which there is hardly any exception 
in practice, that where there is no confidence, there 
will never be any good work done, public or pri- 
vate. For distrust and jealousy in official, as well 
as in domestic matters, being almost always re- 
ciprocal, the most infallible method of expelling 
every generous mind from any service, is to show 
that no reliance is placed upon its integrity. 

At the same time there must, and ought unques- 
tionably to be, in every case, a certain amount of 
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watchfulness, in connexion with an adequate de- 
gree of power on the part of the constituents, to 
make their disapprobation felt by the Representa- 
tive, should his general conduct, after a sufficiently 
protracted trial, not meet their views of his doty. 
Otherwise, there can be no doubt, the true repub- 
lican, or representative spirit alluded to, nvould 
speedily evaporate and leave nothing but despotism 
behind* For as the absence of confidence will 
always repel, instead of attracting, the most effi- 
cient men, and at the same time bring much 
incompetence into play, anarchy may chance to 
ensue; — which is merely a despotism of another 
sort. There will be found, invariably I suspect, 
in political matters, what the mathematicians, in 
speaking of a peculiar description of curve, call 
a point of contrary flexure ; and the highest art 
of a practical statesman should be, to discover that 
medium station which shall be common to both, 
but incline too much to neither — ^where the ade- 
quate amount of confidence on one side shall be 
duly balanced by watchfulness on the other. 

The enquiry then reduces itself to this : have the 
Americans hit that point, or have they not ? I 
think they have not. This opinion has been forced 
upon me in spite of the most earnest desire to 
persuade myself of the contrary, and after listen- 
ing with patient and anxious attention to the rea^^ 
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isonings of the Americans themselves^ who, it is 
hardly necessary to say, hold such an idea as not 
only visionary, hut altogether at variance with the 
existing state of the facts. 

Before proceeding further with these, however, 
or with the reasonings wUch flow from them, it 
may he useful to consider an argument connected 
with this subject, which is so much dwelt upon in 
■that country, that it cannot well be passed hy, 
though the discussion may appear somewhat trite 
and commonplace in England. In America, it 
is laid down as a self-evident truth, that the pos* 
session of power, under any circumstances, though 
it may improve the intellectual capacity, has the 
necessary effect of deteriorating: the moral qualities 
ofthe^-essor. 

If the question relate to despotic, or what we 
may call irresponsible power, the maxim is proba-. 
bly correct. But I conceive the effects which spring 
from the possession of authority, in a free coun- 
try, where it is duly watched, are very different. 
It is agreed on all hands, that the exercise of 
power will undoubtedly sharpen those faculties of 
the mind which it calls into play ; but I conceive 
it will have a still higher effect, even in this way» 
when exerted in a consistent, straight-forward, 
business-like manner, instead of being tossed about 
by the wave^ of passion and elfish caprice. .. 

M 2 
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If men in power be placed nnder a stmt scm* 
tiny, whatever be their talents, or whatever their 
motives, they will soon find out, or, at all ervents, 
will in the long run come to learn, that no line of 
conduct, under all circumstances, will be able to 
stand the wear and tear of public life, but that of 
integrity. The longer the period be, over whieh 
their experience is allowed to extend, the more 
they will be satisfied, that a virtuous course is the 
safest to steer through the storms of so bbijatertms 
a region, while it is evidently the most likely <»ie 
to gain the substantial favour of the public. 

Violent or interested measures may, for a time^ 
carry all before them ; but if the men in power be 
responfflble agents, and if the country be so admi- 
nistered that, from time to time, this liability taa 
pubCc reckoning is made apparent, it is quite clear, 
that a high stimulus is given to the practice of 
virtue, and if so, there seems to be no reason in the 
nature of the human constitution, why the moral 
fSumlties should not improve by exercise, as well 
as the intellectual. 

I suspect, after all, that the two must, in most 
cases, go hand in hand ; and that one cannot im- 
prove materially without the other ; by which, I 
mean, that while any great improvement in the 
mind, und^ a course of vicious indulgence in 
selfish or in dishonest practices of any kindy i» 
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bardly to be expected in any eountry, that system 
•^no matter where it exists — ^which has the great- 
est tendency to cultivate the intellectual powers of 
public men, will be found the best calcidated to 
improve their moral worth likewise. 

I grant, freely, that the instant the superintend- 
ing check of inevitable responsibility is removed, 
the tendency to abxise power b^ins at once to show 
itself. But I conceive that no check at all, or 
rather the contrary, is afforded by that universal 
jealousy, the operation of which I am labouring to 
describe : still less by that endless round of changes 
in pubUc men, which is den<«ninated, in the L 
pressive language of America, the ' Rotation of 
Office,' — a wheel in their political machinery, by 
the revolutions of which every man comes in turn 
to be uppermost, and straightway goes down again. 
The Americans themselves generally admit, that 
their system is adverse to the formation of men 
of commanding talents ; but they always add, that 
in the present state of affairs, they do better with- 
out what we call leading men. *^ When, however, 
moments of danger and difficulty shall arrive," 
say they, ^' the general intelligence which is spread 
over our comitry will ensure us leaders enough 
for all possible ex^encies of the State." A posi- 
tion which strikes me as beiii^ about as sound as 
it would be to assert that a ship^ officered and 
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manned by intelligent persons not bred to the sea^ 
would be well handled in a gale of wind, became 
the crew displayed no ignorance of seamansliip in 
a calm. 

Many Americans with whom I have converBed, 
allow that a period may arrive when the oonntry 
shall be filled up to a oangerous pitch ; bat this 
they consider a very remote event, and always take 
their stand, in the interim, upon the excellence of 
the present state of things, which they hold up 
as the wisest in theory, and the most efficient in 
practice, that the world has ever yet beheld. 

My friends across the water will, I am snre^ 
remember that I never shrunk from meeting them 
on this ground ; and as nothing I have heard since, 
has shaken the opinions I there expressed, I tmst 
they will now receive this more formal expoo- 
tion of my views, with the same frank and numly 
good-humour, which I felt as the highest oompfi- 
meot to my sincerity, and the most friendly en- 
couragement that could possibly be offered to a 
stranger wishing to investigate the truth* Had it 
been otherwise— or had any ill-temper slipped out 
on these occasions — ^my researches must have been 
cut short, or have been limited very much to what 
I saw, while the results of jny investigations must 
have taken that character of prejudice, to whieih 
strangers are said to be so prone. As it was, I 
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9,t least enjoyed the advantage of dificnssing all 
these topics, again and again, with the persons best 
iqualified, as far as I could discover, to do them jus- 
tice ; and in the course of those conversations I had 
often the advantage of finding that I was in error, 
before the means of rectification were at a dis- 
tance. Of course, I do not expect that my opi- 
nions in print shall have more weight than they car- 
ried in conversation ; but I shall be well pleased, 
should they ever find their way to America, to 
think that they are received with equal forbear- 
ance. At all events, I have here written my opi- 
nions, so far as lies in my power, in the spirit 
which the people whom they concern so often as- 
sured me, was the best road to the esteem, if not 
to the concurrence, of the judicious amongst their 
countrymen; and with this general declaration, 
which, like many others, must take its chance for 
credit amongst the persons who will recollect my 
allusions, I proceed to justify these views, as well 
as I can, by further details. 

It will not be denied out of America, that the 
most important object of a properly regulated re- 
presentative system, or that which is likely to be 
most serviceable to the nation, is to bring the ablest 
men in the country into public life, and having 
brought them there, to maintain, or fix them in 
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the management of affidn, as long as thrir eoiH 
doct shall be foond deserving of confidcneeu 

The practical operation of a demoerae^, how- 
ever, is the very reverse of this. It neither brings 
the most qualified men into power, mnr retains 
them long, when by any accident they chance to 
rise so high as to engage the public attention. 
While a correct representative form of govern- 
ment, therefore, offers the highest preminm to the 
growth and permanent exercise of those talents 
which are nseful in the pablie service ; a demo- 
cracy, for reasons which I shall endeavour to ex- 
plain, appears, in practice, to have a direct ten- 
dency to lower the standard of talents, of know- 
ledge, and of public spirit, besides putting public 
virtue in great danger. 

The common-place rule of supply and demand, 
is in no case more strictly observed than in this. 
If there be no steady motive for the production of 
talents and knowledge for the public service, that 
is to say, if there be no permanent demand for first- 
rate men in the management of aflairs, there vnll 
be no great supply. I do not say, that there will be 
no men of abifities in public life, but that there w3l 
be no recognised class of such men, well known to 
the country over which they are dispersed, and 
from whose numbers the public servants may^at 
any time be selected* Men of superior attain- 
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mcnts and powers will, of course, in every conn* 
try, even in a democracy, gain some ascendency 
if they choose to come forward* But exactly in 
proportion to the rarity of such qualifications, will 
be the power and the will to abuse such influence ; 
because, where the class to choose from is limited, 
the control of public opinion, according to the 
simplest axioms of the doctrine of competition, will 
always be least effectual, and consequently both 
the power and the will to do wrong least effectually 
restrained. 

The whole value of this argument turns upon 
the supposition that the science of government—- 
Legislative as well as Executive— is one of the 
most difficult — certainly the most complicated of 
all branches of human knowledge^ With persons 
who deny this position, who see no difficulty in the 
matter, I have little to say ; and yet, so it happens, 
these will form probably a numerical majority in 
every country. The really intelligent portion of the 
American community see and feel, and sometimes 
acknowledge, the truth of this position. ^^ If," says 
an eloquent American writer, ^^ if, as is unques- 
tionable, among all the intellectual pursuits, the 
master science is that of government, in the hier- 
archy of human nature, the first place must be 
conceded to those gifted spirits, who, after devoting 
their youth to liberal studies, are attracted to the 
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public fiervioe, and attain its higliert lioncMirB, shed- 
ding OTCT its course the liefat of tbat pure, iimm^ 
and intellectual coldTation. which at once illm- 
trates them, and adorns their countrj'.''* 

A political maniac some rears ago wigg C Bte dy 
that a committee of several hundred persons aboold 
disperse themselves over England, and poll each 
individoal man in the country* as to his opinions 
and wishes on the subject of I^liamentaiy Re- 
form. Had this idea been acted upon, the chanees 
are, that a great numerical majority of the wlidb 
population would have decided for a change, more 
or less radical ; and this result would hare been 
considered, in America, a perfectly rational and 
proper way of getting at the general sense of the 
nation. 

Let us suppose, however, that instead of P^lia- 
mentary Reform being made the object of this en- 
quiry, the canvassers in question had been instroct- 
ed to ask every man in the kingdom his opinion 
upon the best kind of Escapement in the machinery 
of a chronometer ? or which was the most accurate 
way of placing a Transit instrument in the Meri- 
dian ? or how a stranded ship should be got off a reef 
of rocks ? — can there be the least doubt that the 
itinerant investigators would have been laughed at, 

* Eolo^am on JeffcnoD by Mr N. Biddk^ p. 45* 
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from end to end of the kingdom ? Would they not 
have been told to go and consult the watchmakers, 
the astronomers, or the seafaring men, who had 
served long and arduous apprenticeships to their 
several professions, and without which study no 
man could be supposed to understand a word of 
these intricate matters ? Not one person in a thou* 
sand would probably know what an Escapement 
was, or what was the use of a Transit instrument ; 
still less would they feel competent to give any 
opinion as to the best mode of turning them to 
practical account. Yet these very same men would 
pronounce, with the utmost confidence, on a point, 
to say the least of it, more complicated than the 
nicest piece of clock-work that ever kept true 
time ! 

If asked, as I have been very often in America, 
whether I would wish to exclude the people from 
all share in the administration of public affairs, I 
reply, " Certainly exclude all such direct interfe- 
rence of the uninformed multitude — much mis- 
called the People — as I have alluded to in the above 
figurative illustration." For I conscientiously be- 
lieve, that persons who take this line of argument, 
will be found in the end by far the truest friends 
of the people, even taken in the American sense of 
that abused word, who, in this, and every other 
case, I am certain, lose much more than they can 
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ever gain, by direct interference with matters be- 
yond their knowledge. PubKc opinion — ^that is 
to say, the real sentiments and wishes of the re- 
flecting part of the nation— cannot be got at by 
mere numerical balloting, or any other method of 
individual voting at a particular instant of. time. 
At all eventS5 one thing is quite clear, — ^it is not in 
this way that a knowledge of men's views on any 
other question which involves their interests is ever 
obtained; how, therefore, can it be expected to 
prove efficacious on this solitary occasion? Public 
opinion, in such a country as England, is not made 
up of the sentiments of the numerical mass, but of 
the aggregate opinions of all those persons who, 
whatever be their rank in society, habitually exert 
an influence over their inferiors in station, in know- 
ledge, or in talents. These form what in England 
are generally considered the People ; and it seems 
a complete perversion of the meaning of words, in 
speaking of political matters, to include in the de- 
finition of public opinion, the crude ideas of persona 
whose knowledge is confined to the objects of mere 
manual labour. 

The lowest and most numerous orders in Eng^ 
land cheerfully and wisely submit, in these re^ 
spects, to those immediately above them, who are 
somewhat more fortunately circumstanced, and 
who, from enjoying that casual, but not invidious: 
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advantage, have leisure to acquire knowledge, or 
power, call it what you will, by which those about 
them and below them are willing to be influenced. 
These again, in the very same manner, — without 
the slightest diminution of true freedom, — are un- 
der the influence of a still higher class, whose means 
are proportionably greater ; and so on, through a 
hundred gradations, many of them almost in- 
sensible, to the top of the scale. The honest 
but necessarily unreflecting opinions of the most 
numerous class are in this way by no means 
disregarded, but are gradually sifted, as it were, 
through a variety of diflerent courses of exami- 
nation, by persons possessed both of abilities, and 
experience, beyond the attainment of men who, 
whatever be their capacity, have no means to in- 
vestigate such subjects. At the last, after the 
rude material of public sentiment, well strained 
and purified, has found its way to the hands of the 
master workmen in a condition fit to be wrought 
to the purposes of life, it is returned to the country 
in a thousand useful forms of national prosperity, 
not one of which it could ever have attained, had 
it been left to the direct management of those nu- 
merous classes, whose happiness it is mainly des- 
tined to influence. 

It were to invert the whole of this process, to 
imagine that the science of government lies within 
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the capacity of the labourers of the soil, or that the 
mere wish to govern well shall qualify persons 
habitually engaged in any of the ordinary walks 
of life, to exercise the loftiest functions that have 
ever yet awakened the genius of man — the regular 
tion of the lives and fortunes of millions of hi:^nan 
beings ! 

Surely the knowledge of an art of such infinite 
importance cannot be intuitive, when every other 
with which we have any acquaintance, even to the 
cobbling of shoes, requires years of careful appli- 
cation? And yet, strange as it may appear, these 
are not ideal shadows which I am fighting against 
— not long ago exploded fallacies — ^but the grave, 
received doctrines, universally acted upon in the 
country I have just left — where the position that 
every man understands what is best for his own 
good, and that of his neighbour, in the administra* 
tion of public affairs, is not only held to be no pa* 
radox, but, on the contrary, is considered a self- 
evident truth — the main-spring of their freedom 
and happiness — the pole star of all their political 
navigation, and the sure reliance of their perma- 
nent glory as a nation ! • 
It is not very difficult to show, that in a demo^ 
cracy, men of high attainments or talents can 
never be encouraged as a body, while individuals 
thus ^ted by nature or by study, will stand rather 
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a Worse chance than their neighbours of being 
placed in stations of public trust. It is natural 
that persons who are ignorant of any subject, but 
who, nevertheless, imagine they fully understand 
it, should be more willing to place confidence in 
men of their own class, on the same level with 
them in attainments, and with whom they can 
sympathize, than in others, whose knowledge they 
do not possess, whose talents they have no means 
of appreciating, and whose ways of thinking on 
political subjects, of which they conceive them- 
selves to be complete masters, are entirely differ- 
ent from their own. Such feelings of distrust, 
as I have before observed, will almost always be 
reciprocal ; and, therefore, a man of abilities, pos- 
sessed of real knowledge, and experience in public 
business, or who, even without such experience, 
believes that he possesses talents which, if exerted, 
would do justice to a high station, will consider 
his time mispent in the service of people who 
cannot be made to feel that he has any claims to 
superior capacity. Unless he be made of very 
stern materials, he will soon cease to court a pub- 
licity which can lead to nothing but speedy dis- 
missal, under the dictation of constituents, who 
are sure to fancy they know more of the matter 
than he does, and who, from holding the doctrine 
that no man ought to be trusted, will, for obvious 
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reasons, be least inclined to repose confidence In 
him who has most talents. 

A perfectly pure democracy, according to the 
usual definition, cannot, of course, exist in a large 
community, spread over a wide country; for by 
no conceivable means could such multitudes be 
brought together for the purpose of discussing 
public affairs. The Americans, howtever, by se* 
veral ingenious devices, have arrived, it must be 
owned, as near the point aimed at as the nature 
of things will admit of. In booksellers' phrase^ 
their work might be Called, " The Science of Gc^ 
vemment reduced to the lowest capacity, or every 
man his own Legislator." 

The contrivances by means of which this ob» 
ject, so eagerly sought after in America, has been 
nearly attained in practice, are Annual Parl]»* 
ments. Universal Suffi*age, and what is termed 
Rotation in office. The framers of the Constitu^ 
tion evidently intended to establish a represents* 
tive system, in which the most experienced and 
fittest men in all respects, should not only be se- 
lected to administer the public affairs, but be left 
to do so in their own way. It is barely possible 
to conceive, that under a republican form of govern* 
ment, — if the periods of service were made long^ 
the elections transitory, and the population small,-*- 
there might grow up a race of public servants, whose 
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chief duty and pleasure it should be to acquire a 
knowledge of their particular business, and by pur- 
suing it as a profession, acquire proficiency therein. 
These men might eventually obtain, by the force 
of knowledge and personal merits alone, the per- 
manent confidence of their constituents. But it is 
useless to speculate upon what might be done in 
such an imaginary Republic — ^a Utopia whicli 
never existed. My object is rather to show what 
has been done, and what is actually doing at this 
hour, in America. 

Since, in all the; twenty-four States forming the 
Union, the members of the most numerous and 
influential legislative House are elected for one 
year only, it seems nearly out of the question that, 
with so short a period of service, the members can 
feel themselves independent of their constituents; 
neither is it intended that they should so feel. 
The moment of re-election is always close at hand; 
and if the members fail to conform strictly to the 
wishes of the electors, they are ousted as a matter 
of course. Even if they do attend to these wishe? 
at one moment, the chances are, that if they hope 
to continue in favour they must take an opposite 
part before the session is out, — ^inasmuch as the 
popular opinion shifts about as often, and some^ 
times more swiftly than the wind, with no more 
visible cause ! The most sagacious manager that 
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ever lived, therefore, could not regulatdi his cob* 
duct under a system such as this, so as to please 
a mass of people who, let them or their admirers 
say what they please, must of absolute necessity 
be ignorant of most of the subjects brought before 
them for their consideration* 

Accordingly, we do find that no great number 
of members are allowed to remain longer at their 
public post than one term ; for at the end of each 
year, a large proportion of new legislators always 
come in, ' fresh from the people,' more full of con- 
fidence, probably, in their own wisdom, than weU 
grounded in what has been done by their predeces- 
sors ; and not very profoundly versed, it may be 
reasonably supposed, in the general science of g», 
vernment. 

The legislature of New York consists of 160 
members, including the Senate and House of As- 
sembly. In the year 1823, only 15 members of 
the legislature of 1822 were re-elected, and 145 
out of the whole 160 were new, or about nine- 
tenths. 

In 1824, only 37 members who sat in 1823 were 
re-elected, and 123 were new, or eight-tenths. 

In 1825, 34 were re-elected from 1824, and 126 
were new, or about eight-tenths, as before. 

These numbers are taken from the lists given 
in vol. II., pages 602 to 605, of the laws relating to 
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the canals of New York, printed by authority of 
that State in 1825. 

From the same, and other official sources of in- 
formation, the following table has been drawn up, 
to show how long the members of the legislature 
of New York, in 1827, had held seats in one or 
other of the houses : — 

Total number, 160, 
Of these, 1 member had sat for 11 years. 
1 ... 9 



1 
1 

2 

5 

10 

12 

30 



8 
7 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



97 were new members. 
Thus, nearly f of the whole were new ; f had 
sat from 4 to 1 years ; and ^V had sat irom 11 to 5 
years. The average time of the old members sit- 
ting is 2^ years nearly. The new members are to 
the old as 3 to 2. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Every Legislator in America in Congress, as 
well as in the different States, receives, for his 
trouble during the Session, a certain daily pecu- 
niary compensation. This, it will be observed, 
gives a distinctive feature to these bodies, and, 
coupled with another very important circumstance, 
almost completes the democratical character. The 
members are returned to the legislature, not mere- 
ly to represent the particular spot for which they 
are chosen, but they are absolutely required by 
law to have been residents on it for a certain 
stated period previous to the election. Neither 
can they be elected for any other place. This re- 
gulation is one of the most destructive that can 
well be conceived of true independence, as it forces 
men to consider local, not general objects. The 
Representatives, although not boimd by latv to 
do so, invariably consider the interests of their 
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constituents as the paramount object. K any man, 
therefore, be public-spirited enough to oppose those 
interests, in consideration of the general good, his 
dismissal follows quite as a matter of course, at 
the ensuing election ; which, it will be recollected, 
is always close at hand. Thus, the doctrine that 
the will of the constituents is to guide the con- 
duct of persons sent to the le^lature, is almost 
universally acted, upon. Consequently, these Re- 
presentatives are, in strictness, neither more nor 
less than mere agents, engaged to do the will of 
thek respective constituents, for such short periods 
of service as may best tend to establish and keep 
alive that unboimded want of confidence which 
avowedly pervades the whole system, and is, ac- 
cording to the American doctrine, the truest anti- 
dote to the corrupt selfishness which, they say, 
poisons every man's political nature. 

There is another consideration, tending the same 
way, which it is impossible to overlook. When a 
member is certain, or next to certain, do what he 
may, that he is not to remain beyond one year in 
the legislature, he will be irresistibly impelled, 
unless human nature is dififerent on different sides 
of the Atlantic, to make the most of his brief au- 
thority to serve his own particular purposes; or, 
which is nearly the same thing in practice, to serve 
those of the persons amongst whom he is again to 
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mix, and whose wishes, however narrow, it is evi- 
dently more his interest to meet, than those of the 
community at large. Thus the public service most 
become a secondary consideration, under any view 
of the case. 

It is needless to enlarge upon the absence of 
true freedom, involved in thus limiting what may 
be called the Representative Franchise to a parti^^ 
cular spot, and that spot the very one where, froia 
the nature of society, independence of political cha-' 
racter is least likely to be found, or, if found, least 
likely to be valued by the constituents. If the coun- 
try at large is open to men of talents and genuine 
public spirit, those prime qualities in a statesman 
will be sure ^ to be appreciated somewhere; bat 
nothing seems more probable than th^ unpopu- 
larity of such men in their own narrow circle* 
It seems, indeed, very idle to talk of universal 
suffrage, and yet to circumscribe the limits beyond 
which no candidate shall be eligible. There is a 
double drawback here on liberty. The electors 
cannot choose any man they wish, and the candi- 
date cannot solicit the suffrage of any but one set 
of constituents. 

In Congress the members are chosen for a pe- * 
riod twice as long as that of the State legislatures, 
or for two years ; but even this is much too short 
a time to enable any man to acquire an adequate 
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knowledge of public business, or to establish a 
character which shall gain the permanent confi- 
dence of his constituents. There are, indeed, some 
men in public life in America whose talents are 
of such an order, and whose general tenour of con- 
duct is so popular, that they have contrived to hold 
on somewhat longer than their companions. It 
would, indeed, be monstrous ta suppose, that out 
of such numbers there should not be found many 
men above suspicion, even where the rule is to 
suspect every body. 

The following table shows how long the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives in Congress 
for 1827-28, had held seats in the House. The 
total number being 213. 

Of these 1 member had sat for 27 years. 
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48 . • . 8 

o • • • ^ 

And 87 were new members. 

Thus f^7 nearly, or between a half and a third, 
were new ; ^^ nearly, had sat for from 5 to 2 years ; 
\ nearly, had sat from 10 to 6 years ; and ^V from 
27 to 11 years. The average time of the old mem- 
bers sitting was about 5^ years, and the new 
members were to the old as 2 to 3 nearly. 

The number of Representatives and Del^ates 
to the Congress of the United States, from the 
commencement of the present government in 1789, 
to 1827, a period of 38 years, was 1464; and the 
average time of each member dtting was 3 years 
and 8 months and a half. * 

I shall insert here, as a matter of curious com- 
parison, a Table similar in its nature to the above, 
showing how long the members of the British 
House of Commons of the same session, that of 
1827-28, had sat in the legislature. 
Total number in the House of Commons 658. 
Of these 134 had sat upwards of 20 years. 
3 ... 19 
7 ... 18 
6 ... 17 

* Deduced from the tables in the National Oilendar, poUiahed at 
Waihington in 1888. 
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And 166 were new members. 



Thus nearly i of the whole were new members ; 
j^ nearly had sat from 6 to 1 years ; /q, or between 
^ and ^9 had sat from 14 to 7 years; J^ irom 19 
to 15 years; and ^ of the whole number for 20 
years and upwards* The average time of the old 
members sitting is about 11^ years, on the sup- 
position that the 134 members at the top of the 
preceding list had sat only 20 years ; but as many 
of them had been in Parliament for upwards of 
30 years, the average period must be considerably 
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greater. The new members were to the old as 
1 to 3. 

The average duration of the 17 Parliaments, 
which sat from the Revolution in 1688, to the ac- 
cession of George III. in 1761, is 4 years and about 
one week. That of the 12 Parliaments which sat 
during the 69 years of George IIL's reign, was 4 
years and one month.* 

I have often been told, that the Representa- 
V tives to Congress, and to the State legislatures, 
are not actually instructed how to speak and vote ; 
but in spite of this, they know perfectly well that 
unless they manage to discover and conform to 
the wishes of their constituents, right or wrong, 
they will be put out in a very short time. This, 
if I mistake not, is bringing matters as near to 
pure democracy as can be, — ^a conclusion to which, 
I am confident, the numerical majority of the 
American nation would say — Amen ! Those, 
however, who are not quite so much in love with 
that system, come in at this stage of the argu- 
ment and say, ^^ All this has some truth and force 
in it as applied to the most numerous branch of 
the legislature ; but look at the Senate, especially 
the Senate of the United States; observe the 
beautiful check which the constitution of that 

• Royal Calendar for 1827« 
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august body affords to the over-popular cliaracter 
of the other House, if such it be." 

It was originally intended j most undoubtedly, that 
the Senators in Congress should be less dependent 
upon the mass of the people than the members of 
the House of Representatives are^ This object, it 
was supposed, might be accomplished, first, by the 
longer period of their service — six years instead of 
two ; and next, by the circumstance of their being 
chosen by the State legislatures, and not directly, 
like the members of the other House, by the peo- 
ple at large. In practice, however— deny it who 
may as a matter of political speculation — the Se- 
nate of the United States is, necessarily, and to 
all practical intents and purposes, as little inde« 
pendent of the people as the other House. 

It must always be recollected, in considering 
this branch of the subject, that the whole Senate is 
not chosen, as a body, for six years, though each of 
its members be elected for that length of time. At 
every second year, one-third of the whole number 
of Senators go back to their constituents, by whom 
they may or may not be re-elected It follows, 
therefore, as a necessary consequence, that no com- 
mon system of permanent policy can be adopted 
by the Senate, any more than it can by the other 
House, since the introduction of so large a body 
of members as one-third, ^ fresh from the people/ 

V2 
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every second year, must inevitably disturb any 
continuous course of action, provided that course, 
bowever judicious, be contrary to the sentiments 
of the population, taken numerically, at that par- 
ticular moment* 

In the Senate of the United States, for the year 
1837-28, the periods of each member sitting w^re 
as follows : — ^Total number, 48. 

Of these, 2 members had sat for 18 years, 
3 ... 11 



1 
2 
1 
6 
1 
3 
4 
11 
4 
1 



10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



And 9 were new members. 

So that one-fifth were new, and the average 
period of the old members sitting was five yean 
and six months and a half. 

The number of Senators in the Congress of the 
United States, from the commencement of the 
present government in 1789 to 1827, a period of 
38 years, was 317. The average time of sitting of 
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eacli Senator was four years three months and two 
weeks.* 

This popular character of the Senate is the in* 
evitable consequence of the nature of their consti- 
tuents, the State legislatures, which are themselves 
chosen annually by universal su£Erage. And thus 
the senators to Congress, though not quite directly, 
are yet quite strictly, RepresentatiYes of the popu- 
lar voice, which happens to prevail at the time of 
nominating those bodies by whom the senators are 
chosen. Every second year, therefore, one-third 
part, or 16 out of the 48 senators, come into Con- 
gress in a line almost as immediately from the 
people as that which brings the Representatives. 
The genuine spirit of the Constitution undoubtedly 
Is, that these senators shall be Representatives of 
the States in their sovereign capacity. And so in 
truth they are ; yet the sceptre is not wielded by 
the hands of the l^islature, but by those of the 
people at large. 

In order still further to destroy the obvious in- 
tention of the Constitution, of making the Senate 
independent, their constituents, the State l^isla- 
tures, whenever they please, exercise the right of 
instructing their senators how to act in Congress. 
It signifies little to say, that no such power of in- 

* Deduced from the tables in the National Calendari publiihed at 
Washington in 1828. 
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structing the senators is to be found in the letter 
of the Constitution, or that high legal authorities 
dispute the propriety of such interference.* That 
the State legislatures do actually exercise this au- 
thority, I know by innumerable examples* 

It is often said, in answer to these positions, that 
this very questionable power is not much exer- 
cised, and that it cannot be enforced. But this 
argument proves nothing, or rather it proves too 
much, as it shows the complete subserviency of 
the body in question to the fluctuating wishes 
of the mass of the people. There is, therefore^ 
seldom any occasion for such instructions, in con* 
sequence of the people's wishes being anticipated; 
but this power of dictation is exercised upon im- 
portant occasions, as I have myself vntnessed. 

Every thing that has now been said, is strictly 
consonant to the general spirit of the American 
Constitution, as interpreted by the majority of 
persons whom it concerns. And I feel pretty sure 
that in thus demonstrating the direct practical a»* 
cendency of the people over their legislators in 
Congress, as well as in the States, my reasonings 
will be found, for once, in strict conformity with 
the views and feelings of the mass of the nation-^ 
numerically considered. ; . 

* Rawle on the ConstitatioD. Chap. III. pb 81b 
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In America, every public man may be said to live 
upon popularity ; and I have often heard it asserted, 
both by friends and by foes of the present system — 
by the one set with complacency, by the other with 
sorrow — that no person who ventures to oppose 
himself for one instant to the current of popular 
sentiment, has much chance of success. No one, 
indeed, of any party in that country, can escape 
very rough handling, unless he prefers retiring, as 
many able men are forced to do, into absolute se- 
clusion ; or into those private walks of life where 
their talents have a better chance of fair play, than 
they can have when exposed to the stormy ocean 
of politics. 

" The tendency and the danger of other govern- 
ments," says an accomplished and eloquent Ame- 
rican writer, " is subserviency to courts ; that of 
ours is submission to popular excitement, which 
statesmen should often rather repress than obey. 
Undoubtedly the public counsels should reflect the 
public sentiment ; but that mirror may be dimmed 
by being too closely breathed upon, nor can all the 
other qualities of a public man ever supply the 
want of personal independence. It is that fatal 
want which renders so many ostensible leaders, in 
fact, only followers, which makes so many who 
might have been statesmen, degenerate into poli- 
ticians, and tends to people the country with the 
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slaves and the Tictims of that mysteriouB 
tion, the love of popularity."* 

I shall have frequent opportunities of showing 
as I go along, how the same causes operate, with 

a force absolutely irresistible, in every other de- 

» 

partment of the American body politic. Demo- 
cracy, in short, when once let loose, is exactly like 
any other inimdation — ^it is sure to find its level,— 
and whatever it cannot reach, it undermines and 
finally subverts. 

In this rapid sketch of the American system of 
government, I have merely glanced at the more 
important branches of the subject ; and, in so do- 
ing, have endeavoured to indulge as little as pos- 
sible in theories or speculations not absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of illustration. At all 
events, the materials are drawn from my own ob- 
servation alone. In the same spirit, it might per- 
haps be interesting to advert to the efiects of de- 
mocracy in other walks of life besides those of a 
public nature ; since I daresay it will occur to many 
persons, to ask how such a system of things can 
go on at all, or how it happens that the whole 
frame-work of society is not torn to pieces in a 
very short time, as it was recently in France, and 
most undoubtedly would be in England, under a 

* Eulogium <m Jefienoo, by Mr N. Biddle^ p. 47. 
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similar form of government. To this the answer is 
quite simple. The Americans retain a great share 
of the knowledge, with which they started in this 
grand political race, — ^they never knew what op- 
pression was, — they have still plenty of room,— 
they have abundant stores of food, — ^they have no 
neighbours to interfere with them, — and they stu- 
diously avoid entangling themselves with the dis- 
tracting affairs of the old world. Were any one of 
these circumstances in their history materially 
changed, the present state of things might possibly 
not subsist so long as some of its fond admirers 
anticipate. 

One of the effects of democracy, both in public 
and private life — ^for these must of necessity be 
much interwoven — ^is, unquestionably, to lower 
the standard of intellectual attainments, and also, 
by diminishing the demand for refinement of aU 
kinds, to lessen the supply. Accordingly, there is 
absolutely no such thing in America, at least that 
I could hear of, as men who are looked up to. 
Whenever I asked who were their great men — 
their high authorities, — ^reference was invariably 
made back to the statesmen of the Revolution— to 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Patrick Henry. 
It was very nearly the same in literature— in 
science — and, with one brilliant exception, AUston, 
in the arts likewise. 
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I am far from sa)ring, that there are no able 
statesmen, or profound authors, or men of general 
knowledge in that country ; hut the number, con- 
sidering the population, is certainly limited. I 
have great pleasure in the acquaintance — I hope I 
may add the friendship — of many gentlemen in 
America of scientific attainments, or possessed of 
knowledge in all the different departments of in- 
formation alluded to ; and I well know how much 
honour they would do to the correspondent classes 
in any country in the world. But these distin-. 
guished persons are quite aware how insulatedf they, 
are — how feeble the present tendency of things is to,. 
improve — and how little sympathy, in short, they 
receive from their countrymen ; and I am sure^ 
they cannot but look with bitter though unavail- 
ing regret to the gradual changes which are taking 
place in manners,, and in all those valuable refine- 
ments of life, which the rest of civilized mankind 
deem essential, not only to the cultivation of true 
knowledge, but almost equally so to the purifica- 
tion of public and private virtue. 

I was often told, when I took the liberty of sta- . 
ting some of these things in conversation, that due • 
allowance was not made for the country; but when-^ 
ever they were taken at their word, it generally; 
appeared that allowances were more willingly made 
than the company were disposed to receive cout. 
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sessions. It could uot be denied, indeed, that un- 
der the circumstanoes which exist at present in 
America, it would be the most unreasonable thing 
imaginable to expect the arts and sciences to flou- 
rish, or that great excellence could possibly be 
reached in any walk of industry, public or political 
life inclusive ; still less, that those graceful embel- 
lishments to society which belong to old and dense-* 
ly peopled countries alone, should as yet be found 
amongst them. 

In America, it must be recollected, almost every 
man is occupied in making money, while few are 
engaged exclusively in spending it. Out of these 
peculiarities spring several conclusions interesting 
in themselves, and perhaps worth attending to as 
useful in elucidating some circumstances in the 
condition of their society, which might otherwise 
appear anomalous. I 'may farther observe, that all 
the money in America, or nearly all, is in the 
hands of persons who have actually made it. But 
as the habit of making money, and the habit of 
spending it, are directly opposed to each other, the 
proper moment for spending it is apt to be defer- 
red till too late. It will be admitted, I think, after 
a moment's pause, that the art of spending money 
well may be considered, upon the whole, a more 
difficult one than the art of making it ; I mean, 
of course, the art of spending it like a gentleman. 
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slaves and the victims of tibat xnyBteriouB fiucina- 
tion, the love of popularity.''* 

I shall have frequent opportunities of showing 
as I go along, how the same causes operate, with 
a force absolutely irresistible, in every other de- 
partment of the American body politic. Demo- 
cracy, in short, when once let loose, is exactly like 
any other inundation-^it is sure to find its level,— 
and whatever it cannot reach, it imdermines and 
finally subverts. 

In this rapid sketch of the American system of 
government, I have merely glanced at the more 
important branches of the subject; and, in so do- 
ing, have endeavoured to indulge as little as pos- 
sible in theories or speculations not absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of illustration. At all 
events, the materials are drawn from my own ob- 
servation alone. In the same spirit, it might per- 
haps be interesting to advert to the effects of de- 
mocracy in other walks of life besides those of a 
public nature ; since I daresay it will occur to many 
persons, to ask how such a system of things can 
go on at all, or how it happens that the whole 
frame-work of society is not torn to pieces in a 
very short time, as it was recently in France, and 
most undoubtedly would be in England, under a 

* Eulpgium <m JeSkanap, by Mr N. Biddle^ p. 47. 
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similar form of govemmeiit. Te tUs the answeris 
quite simple. Tbe Americans retain a great share 
of the knowledge, with whieh they started in this 
grand political race, — ^they nerer knew what op* 
pression was, — ^they have stUl jdenty of room,— 
they have abundant stores of food, — they hare no 
neighbours to interfere with them,— -and they stu- 
diously avoid entangling themselves with the dis- 
tracting affairs of tiie old world. Were any one of 
these circumstances in their history materially 
changed, the present state of things might posnbly 
not subsist so long as some of its fond admirers 
anticipate. 

One of the effects of demo^acy, both in public 
and private life — ^fox these must of necessity be 
much interwoven— is, unquestionably, to lowmr 
the standard of intellectual attainments, and also, 
by diminishing the demand for refinement of all 
lands, to lessen the supply. Accordingly, there is 
absolutely na such thing in America, at least that 
I could hear <^ as men who are looked up to. 
Whenever I asked who were their great men—* 
their high .BflMnities^refoence was inTariably 
made back to the statesmen of the Revolution«-~to 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Patrick Henry* 
It ^was very nearly the same in literature— *in 
science — and, with one brilliant exception, Allston, 
in the arts lUsewise. 
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In the one case, industry, frugality, and the ave- 
rage run of abilities, will, at least in that country, 
insure to every man a competence ; while talenti 
somewhat higher than the average, or extraordi- 
nary diligence, aided by that prompt vigilance which 
is ready to profit by every turn of the wheel, and 
is called Fortune, is sure to oonmiand much more 
than a competence,^-often wealth. Accordingly, 
we do see considerable sums of money amassed in 
all parts of America, by persons answering this 
description. 

It is not so clear, however, by any meaihs, that 
the same attributes which taught their possessor to 
accumulate riches, will enable him to invert the 
process, and teach liim how to dispose of his gains, 
or any great proportion of them, in the most proper 
manner. The reason will appear plain enough. 
when stated; for even admitting the persons in 
question to have all the desire in the world to act 
properly in this respect, the practical difficulty 
which men who become wealthy have to encounter 
in America, is the total absence of a permanent 
money-spending class in the society, ready not only 
to sympathize with them, but to serve as moddsy 
in this difficult art. 

The law of primogeniture was abolished long 
ago ; and though there be at present no positiye 
legislative enactment against as definite a disposal 
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of property by descent, as in England, the general 
feeling of the American commnnity is so decidedly 
hostile to any such settlements, that, in practice, 
they are rarely if ever attempted. The property of 
the parent, therefore, is generally divided equally 
amongst the children* This division, as may be 
supposed, seldom gives to each sufficient means to 
enable him to live independently of business ; and, 
consequently, the same course of money-making 
habits which belonged to the parent necessarily 
descends to the son. Or, supposing there be only 
one who succeeds to the fortune, in what way is 
he to spend it ? Where, when, and with whom ? 
How is he to find companionship ? How expect 
sympathy from the great mass of all the people he 
mixes amongst, whose habits and tastes lie in to<- 
tally different directions ? 

When this language is held in America, though 
the facts are too obvious to be denied, it is asked 
how it happens that the same thing does not occur 
with the money-making classes in England? The 
ready answer is, that the attendant circumstances 
are sufficiently different to prevent like eonse- 
quences. A merchant, or any other professed 
man of business, in England, has always before his 
eyes a large and permanent money-spending class 
to adjust his habits by. He is also, to a certain 
extent, in the way of commimicating familiarly 
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with those wlio, having derived their riches by in- 
heritance, are exempted from all that personal ex- 
perience in the science of accumulation, which has 
a tendency to augment the difficulty of spending 
money well. Sometimes this acquaintance with 
the aristocracy — whether it he of wealth or of 
rank — arises from circumstances of birth, more 
frequently from alliance, and still oftener from 
talents, or knowledge, or from some of those in- 
cidents which the intermixture of aU classes in 
England, in spite of their marked distinctions, 
perpetually gives rise to. At all events, while he 
goes on acquiring property, the man of business 
learns almost as well, though more gradually and 
insensibly, how to spend his money, as if he had 
actually been born and bred in one of those classes 
whose peculiar province it is to distribute, not to 
accumulate, the riches of the country. At lengthy 
when he tliinks he has made enough to entitle 
him to retire from his labours, he at once enters 
the permanently wealthy ranks, amongst whose 
members he is always sure of finding sympathy 
and companionship, whatever be his tastes or faiii 
future views. 

Any such accumulation and distribution of pro- 
perty, however, in America, is abhorrent to the 
feelings of the inhabitants ; and) of course, Entails, 
unequal divisions, or every thing like primogeni- 
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ture, are not to be dreamt of. They will scarcely 
allow the words to be whispered in conversation ;— 
one might as well speak of a coronet, or a close 
borough, or any other abomination ! I remember 
hearing, when I was in Virginia, of a gentleman 
whose elder sons had displeased him so much, that 
he left all his fortune to the youngest. The public, 
however. Were so universally scandalized at this 
act of injustice, as it was termed, — though the fi^ 
ther had earned all the money himself, — that the 
heir, after a year or two of miserable badgering, 
was compelled, for the sake of a quiet life, to divide 
his property amongst his disinherited brethren. 
'' It is by no means difficult to point out whence 
all this springs. It is the legitimate offspring of 
those levelling or equalising principles already dis- 
cussed. In all coimtries, it may be observed^ the 
great mass of the people are without disposable 
property, and live, as it is well called, from hand 
to mouth. This is decidedly the case in America ; 
for, though it be easy for a man to keep himself 
and his family alive by bodily labour, the great 
majority of the whole population possess little more 
than enough for that purpose. Generally speaking, 
very few persons amongst them have any spare 
property, or surplus revenue ; they have no for- 
tune, in short, which requires care and ingenuity 
to dispose of for purposes beyond the immediate 
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wants of life. When, therefore, the democratica] 
principle is fully established, in a Eociety so ocmsti- 
tuted, and all the elections are brought under the 
absolute control of the people at large, the le^tda- 
tures chosen by them most, as a matter of eourse^ 
be made up chiefly of persons almost without fiHr- 
tune. 

This singular state of the representation does 
not strike so directly at the administration of cri- 
minal justice as might at first be supposed, because 
the legislators, generally speaking, are strongly 
interested, for their own sakes, in Tniawtftining thai 
branch of power inviolate. But all the mnltife- 
rious and changing laws, which regulate the dis- 
tribution of property, being framed by persons who 
have little or none to dispose of belonging to them- 
selves, they are invariably aimed, more or less 
directly, at its subdivision. In this way, any con- 
siderable accumulation is not only prevented, but 
when it does happen to be gathered tc^ther, it is 
soon broken up by the resistless agency of this 
levelling propensity. 

I was most anxious at aU times during the jour- 
ney to converse with intelligent persons, whose 
experience qualified them to assist my researches 
on these curious topics. The government and coun- 
try, some of these gentlemen assured me, had not 
always been in the state in which I saw them, but 
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had gone on, becoming daily more and more de- 
mocratic in their form, as well as in their substance. 
Almost every article and clause in the Constitution 
which suited that grand end, was now differently 
construed from what had been originally under- 
stood to be its meaning, and always with the direct 
and avowed purpose of strengthening the hands 
of the people at large, considered numerically, and 
at the same time of weakening the authority of the 
executive. The same course, I was told, had been 
run in the separate States as in the general govern 
jment. 

In every part of the country, the elective fran- 
chise has been gradually extended, till it is now 
universal, I believe, in every State but one, Vir- 
^ia; and I observe that conventions have been 
called to consider this subject, which will probably 
bring that State into the vortex likewise. In pro- 
portion as the legislatures of the States have ac- 
quired the democratical character, their favourite 
object has been to annihilate as much as possible 
every thing like vigour or efficiency in the execu- 
tive, and not to allow any governor, secretary of 
state, or other public functionary, to have one 
whit more power than is indispensably necessary 
for merely carrying forward the daily work of the 
State. The constant aim of the populace is to draw 
within their circle as much of the executive power 
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as possible, and to blend tliis with their legislatiye 
authority ; two things wliich universal experience 
elsewhere shows ought always to be kept separate. 

The progress of democracy has been quite as 
remarkable, from all I could learn, in the case of 
the general government of the United States, as 
in that of any of the separate State sovereigntieB, 
and the tendency to unite the legislative and exe- 
cutive functions — the most perilous of all combi- 
nations, and truest road to tyranny, — ^made still 
more complete. During the administration of Ge- 
neral Washington, the government was carried on 
with considerable vigour, both at home and abroad, 
by means of his great influence, and his inflexible 
adherence to what was then considered by the high- 
est authorities the true interpretation or construo- 
tion of the Constitution. But great changes have 
been made since, especially in the political charao- 
t.er of the Senate. 

I find the following passage in Niles' Register, 
vol. XIV., page 49, for the year 1811 : — " It cannot 
liave escaped the observation of those who have 
attended to the legislative history of our country, 
tliat with the growth of our government, the eoin- 
plexion of the Senate of the United States has gra- 
dually varied from that which it appears to have 
worn in the infancy of our political institutions, 
and that the character of its deliberations more 
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and more nearly approaches that of the represen- 
tative chamber. 

^' The Senate, on its first organization, secluded 
itself from the public eye, and appears to have 
been considered rather in the light of a Privy 
Council to the President, than as a co-ordinate 
branch of the legislature. Indexed, if we mistake 
not, it was so termed in conversation, occasionally, 
if not in official proceedings of that day. There 
are not many of the present generation of readers 
who remember the fact, that in the first session of 
the first Congress of the United States, President 
Washington personally came into the Senate, when 
that body was engaged in what is called executive 
business, and took part in their deliberations. 
When he attended he took the Vice-President's 
chair, and the Vice-President that of the Secre- 
tary of the Senate. One or other of the Secre- 
taries of State occasionally accompanied the Pre- 
sident in these visits. The President addressed 
the Senate on the questions before them, and in 
many respects exercised a power in respect to their 
proceedings, which would now be deemed incom- 
patible with their rights and privileges. This prac- 
tice, however, did not long continue. An occa- 
sion arose of collision of opinion between the Pre- 
sident and the Senate, on some nomination, and 

VOL. II. o 
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he ^d not afterwards attend, bat commiinieated 
by message what he desired to lay before them.'* 

I may take this occasion to mention another very 
peculiar, and in every respect important feature in 
the American government. None of the Ministers 
of State, nor indeed any person in office^ can dt 
in either House ; consequently, all the information 
submitted to the l^slature by the executive i% of 
necessity, in the shape of written communications. 
Neither is any person allowed to be present, on 
the part of the administration, to explain circum- 
stances which may not be understood ; still less to 
originate public discussions. When ferther inform- 
ation is required, it must always be formally writ- 
ten for ; since it would be held highly unconstito* 
tional for any one acquainted officially with the 
facts, and responsible for their accuracy, to appear 
within the walls. This rule obtains not only in 
the House of Representatives, but even in the 
Senate, although one of their most important duties 
is to consider the fitness of the nominations to 
various offices suggested by the President, and also 
the propriety of treaties ; neither of which subjects 
— let men say what they please— can ever be well 
understood, without oral communications. 

At all events, one of the severest tests of tlie 
abilities of any public servant, and the most effiee- 
tive check to impropriety of conduct, are thus en- 
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tirely vemoTed. from official men in America. All 
experience shows that no ordeal is so severe as 
that of open discussion in the &ce of the country. 
Unfortunately, men will always be found to cooa^ 
mit in their closet, without scruple, actions, of 
which the hare imagination would make them 
shudder, if they were liable to be called upon to 
explain and justify dbeir proceedings in the pn^ 
«enoe of such a body as the House of CommoiuL 
In a country where the official men are exposed 
tto daily personal scrutiny in the midst of their £eL- 
low r^nreseatatives, and from the mom^it they 
'accept office, are aware that they incur the risk 
of being cross^uestioned at any moment, by any 
^member of the legislature, these checks are surely 
XDJoda. greater, because more prompt and search^ 
ing, than where ministers sit apart in th^ office% 
and have ample ihne to prepare their answers^ 
.without thecfaanee of being called upon to reply off- 
hand to troubksome interregaiories. The clumsy 
.madiiinery of an impeaehment, however useful to 
•have in reserve for great ^occasions, is a poor sub- 
ostitnte-^in &ct oo substitute at all — for this ever- 
working a»d traly popular safeguard. The prime 
object in -politics is to keep men right — not to 
punish them when wrong. Companionship and 
vigilance form the soul of all discipline — ^and with- 
<4>ut personal cimtact and joint labour, there eaa 
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be no good results — as these jealous systems in 
America but too well serve to show. 

When I come to describe the actual proceed- 
ings of Congress, I shall have an opportunity of 
reverting to this subject, and of showing how every 
kind of business is retarded, by excluding from the 
House all those men who must be best informed 
on the state of afiairs. At present^ I need scarcely 
say, how strictly in character such unbusiness-like 
arrangements are with that restless spirit of dis- 
tmst, which meets a public man at every comer 
in his career — chilling the best energies of a gene- 
rous-minded person, to whom mutual confidence 
is quite as essential in the execution of hid dttty, 
as the air he breathes is to his animal existence; 
while, on the other hand, the same . machinery, 
applied to minds that are not generous, has a ten- 
dency to stimulate their worst propenmties info 
double action, by raising the price of duplicity, and, 
by cutting off all chance of a virtuous interpreta^- 
tion of their motives, to render the election between 
selfishness and public spirit a matter not of prin- 
ciple, but of convenience — not of habitual senti- 
ment, but of transient personal expediency. 

It appears that Washington's successor, Mr John 
Adams, found it necessary to yield, on varions 
occasions, some little points, as he thought them, 
but which, in fact, were the feather end of the 
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wedge that was eventually to move the whole edi- 
fice, when driven home hy the resistless momentum 
of the sovereign people. Mr Jefferson succeeded, 
and as he was himself devoted to the cause of de- 
mocracy, it made great strides under the hearty en- 
couragement of his eight years' administration. The 
Law of Primogeniture was abolished, and various 
other acts passed, all tending the same way. In 
those times there were two great parties in the coun- 
try, Federalists and Democrats, vehemently oppo- 
sed to one another. There is no longer any such 
distinction, for the democrats have entirely gained 
the day, and their star will probably continue to 
rule the ascendant, until circumstances arise to 
change the whole aspect of affairs. I am confirm- 
ed in my opinion upon this point, by the admission 
of every American I have conversed with, that 
there is not a single instance in the whole period 
of their forty years' history, in which any power 
once given to the people has ever been got back 
again. This holds good in small as well as great 
matters. It is triumphantly announced by the 
democrats, and is admitted, in sorrow, by those 
persons who deprecate, but with vain bitterness of 
spirit, the resistless progress of the popular deluge, 
which threatens to obliterate so much that, in 
former days, was considered great and good in 
their country. 
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The only hope of the few rw i muiiin g ontonCr 
Federalists — I may almofit call diem to— Ii6» in- 
the future crop which is to ariM when the prmmt 
torrent of democracy has retired, and left the piH 
litical soil of their country not leas rieh than be- 
fore, in all essentials to national greatnea^ hat 
with Vi totally different speciea of tOlagia to eall 
these resources into bdng. In ihe lafaaiiiHiii 
there is no denying — and in fact all partial MpP^' 
— that the actual, practical, efficient govemnneai 
of the country, has got into the hands of the pa^ 
pulation at large, who have no mind to quit Hmr 
grasp, and who, as I have before observed, havini^ 
no neighbours to interfere with then^ are- at fall 
liberty to carry on this great political eiqierimenty . 
as they call it, undisturbed in their wide field, and 
far from the embarrassments of Enrepean intereata. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the difiei^- 
ent ways in which this pure democraey hai hee&. 
gradually brought about, and is continued in ac- 
tion in the four-and-twenty States of the Unioiu 
The manner in which it works in the case ot the* 
general goyemment, however, will be readQy on-* 
derstood from the following statement of one oT 
the numerous devices by which the Legislative 
branch of Government has managed to draw to it* 
self a great share of the Executive power. 

Tlic House of Representatives, upon some ang*- 
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gestion of the Ezecutiye — I forget in what year — 
appointed a committee of foreign affairs, to deli- 
berate upon a point referred to them, though here- 
tofore all such matters had been managed exclu- 
sively by the President. Nothing further, of course, 
was intended by the Executive than to have the 
decision of the House upon this one case; b«t the 
Representatives, in the spirit already described, 
had no ide» of parting with any authority con- 
ceded to them in a single instance, and straight^ 
way appointed not a temporary, but a standing 
committee, to consider not only this, but all other 
matters of the same nature. In process of tirne^ 
other permanent committees were named to take 
various classes of questions into consideration. It 
soon afterwards grew into an established usage of 
the House, at its first meeting, to direct their 
Speaker to nominate standing committees. At 
present, accordingly, there are above thirty per- 
manent bodies in the very heart of the legislature, 
strictly executive in their nature, who take charge 
of commerce, naval and military affairs, foreign 
matters, expenditures, — ^in short, of all public con- 
eerns whatsoever ; while the nominal Executive, as 
well as the Senate, are compelled to submit to the 
overwhelming force of the House of Represent- 
atives — the organ of the triumphant people. I 
may perhaps err in the exact order or manner in 
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wliicli these things have been brought about ; but 
such is unquestionably the state of matters at pre- 
sent ; so that when Congress is not in session, it 
may almost be said there is no general or national 
government at all — ^for the ostensible executive is 
tied up on every side, till the true executive — the 
Legislature, reassemble. 

I remember once, before I had much acqiuunt- 
ance with the subject, asking a well-informed per- 
son, whether he did not think it. possible, by some 
device of entails or of rank or station, to interpose 
a counteracting force to this popular torrent, in 
order to check some of the evils of such a wide^ 
spreading democracy. He smiled at my entire ig- 
norance of the feelings of the Americans on these 
subjects, and assured me that any such thing as I 
alluded to, or in the remotest degree approaching 
to an aristocracy — either of wealth, or title, or staA 
tion, or even of talents, or experience — ^was abso- 
lutely out of the question, and was fully as incon- 
sistent vrith the whole spirit of their system, as an 
equal division of property would be vrith that of 
England. ^^To maintain any aristocracy," said 
he, " that should be useful in the way you pro- 
pose, there must be a powerful Government, pos- 
sessed of a direct physical power as well as a high 
moral interest in preserving the said aristocracy. 
But if you place the actual executive, as well 
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as legislative govei-nment, in the hands of the 
mass of the people themselves, — ^whose direct inte- 
rests, or, at all events, whose supposed interests, 
consist in destroying every thing approaching to 
hereditary accumulation of property, and whose 
thorough disposition and highest pleasure it is to 
prevent the operation of those distinctions between 
man and man which nature has invested them 
with, or which fortune may introduce, — it is not 
possible even to conceive how any such project 
could be attempted, still less rendered efficient in 
practice. The power being indisputably, or, as we 
say, * emphatically, in the hands of the people,' who 
have little or no property, what could possibly pre- 
vent them from taking it from those who happen- 
ed to have it ? Nothing ! , There must in every 
democracy, as a matter of course, be a permanent 
conspiracy against property. There is not now ex- 
isting in America, nor could there be established, 
any physical force sufficient to protect possessions 
unequally divided; and as to any moral force, it 
sets quite the contrary way ; — for all the prejudices 
— the interests — the habits of the nation, are de- 
cidedly against it. And our lords and masters*- 
the sovereign people — take good care, I assure you," 
continued my informant, "to let it be distinctly 
seen and felt, at every turn we take, how completely 
irresistible they are. Every day — every hour, the 

o2 
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population of this country," said the hopeless Fede-^ 
ralist, ^'are becoming more and more democratical) 
and they will not remain contented — that is quite 
clear — ^while there is left one shadow of power kaj 
where, except amongst themselves. They are qoite 
as suspicious, however, of each other as they are of 
us, and insist upon what is called amongst them, 
a Rotation of Office ; a device which brings every 
man, competent or otherwise, into tlie le^lature 
in turn ; though, it is true, he soon makes way fon 
another, equally uninformed, but not one whit less 
confident that he knows all about the matter \" 

^^ Where," I asked, astonished at this jdcture, 
^' where is all this to end? The new world, any 
more than the old world, cannot always go on at 
this rate." 

^^ Ah !" said he, ^^that is what I cannot tell— • 
no man can say when or how it will end. But in 
the meantime, it must be confessed that it is a g;reat 
and curious experiment, however difficult it is to* 
foresee the issue." 

I then put some questions as to the Presidential 
election, which had been, and was still, agitating 
the country from end to end. He admitted that 
it was a topic fraught with difficulty whichever 
way it was viewed, and every aspect presented 
grievous danger to the Constitution ; neither did 
he see any chance of peace or quiet while the 
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sent system of choosing the head. of the nation 
continued in force. " What would you do, then ?" 
I asked, in hopes that I might hear some rational 
plan of amending matters ; but he shook his head, 
and declared that it baffled him completely. ^^ You 
will hear hundreds of proposals," said be, ^^ for 
lengthening the period of service-^for making it 
perpetual — for making it annual-<-^for rendering 
the President once chosen ineligible, and so on, 
through every ramification of ingenuity; but all 
the plans I have yet heard are visionary." 

Finding I could get no satisfactory answer to 
these speculative enquiries, I thought something 
farther might be obtained as to facts in actual pro- 
gress, and therefore begged to have an example of 
the manner in which property was attacked by 
those who had none themselves. ^^ Of that," he 
replied, ^^ you will find thousands of instances as 
you go along, where men of wealth are taxed for 
projects which they disapprove of, but cannot avoid 
paying for, though their voice in making these ap» 
propriations of money goes for rather less than if 
they had no property at all. But," added he, " it 
\iill be better that you find out those things for 
yourself as your journey advances ; and, I will 
answer for it, if you study the case attentively, 
you will have no lack of facts by which to form a 
judgment of the efi^ects of democracy on public 
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Spirit, and on private morals and manners. If yoa 
have opportunities of attending the debates in Con- 
gress, and afterwards study the Slave question, as 
well as .that of the Indians, and particularly that 
of the Relief Laws, as they are called, by which 
the obligations of contracts in some of the Western' 
States were almost completely dissolved ; or if yoa 
shall have the means of watching closely the admi- 
nistration of justice, you will be abundantly satis- 
fied, I am sore." 

It did afterwards fell in my way to have k dis- 
tinct view of most of these, and many other results 
of the democratical system. My present object, how- 
ever, is not to dwell upon the results, but merely 
to establish the fact, that a democracy, and not by 
any means a truly representative government, does 
exist in America ; the evils consequent upon that 
state of things will come better afterwards. 

By casting up straws, we see how the Ivind 
sits ; and, it may, perhaps, help to make my point 
good, to insert two or three of the toasts ^ven at 
a public dinner at Philadelphia, in November, 18279 
which are sufficiently characteristic 

<^ Executive patronage and the public purse- 
powerful engines with the travelling sycophaiita 
of aristocracy, but too' weak for the pure democracy 
of the United States." 

^' New York and universal suffirage— the onie a 
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good State, the of^er a good principle ; togeilier) 
they will advance the best interests of the na- 
tion." 

" William H. Crawford — in whom the virtues of 
a sound and consistent democrat, an incorruptible 
patriot,. and honest man, are concentrated. The 
Coalition could not convert him from the principles 
of Jefferson,, nor can their slanders hurt his char 
racter ; like the father of democracy (Jefferson), 
he avows it a blessing for his country, that An- 
drew Jackson will be fit for service four years 
more." 

^^ The 0I4 democrats of 98, here and elsewhere. 
The youthfU democrats of 1827 — ^let them emulate 
their firmness, and escape their persecution." 

*' Official pirates. — ^Public opinion has already 
crippled their flag^p j the ballot-hox guns of 
the sovereign people wHl soon bring her colours 
down." 

^' The right of instruction, a republic's boast 
— Clay, Adams, Frank Johnson, &c. notwithstand- 
mg." 

I am tempted to conclude this branch of the 
subject with a well-known quotation from the S8th 
chapter of the Book of Ecclesiasticus, in the Apo- 
crypha, in illustration of this wholesome truth, 
which people sometimes forget, that in the body 
politic it is wise to keep the head up and the heels 
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down, instead of inverting the process, according 
to the present fashion in America. I certainly saw 
nothing in that country to disprove the truth of 
these old maxims, which, though not written hy 
an inspired pen, are so admirably true to human 
nature, that they will apply to all ages and all 
countries. 

*^ The wisdom of a learned man cometh by op- 
portunity of leisure ; and he that hath little busi- 
ness shall become Tvise. 

'^ How can he get wisdom that holdelh the 
plough, and that glorieth in the goad? That dri- 
veth oxen, and is occupied in their labours, and 
whose talk is of bullocks ? 

^' He giveth his mind to make furrows ; and is 
diligent to give the kine fodder. 

" So every carpenter and work-master, that la- 
boureth night and day ; and they that cut and grave 
seals, and are diligent to make great variety, and 
give themselves to counterfeit imagery, and watch 
to finish a work : 

" The smith also sitting by the anvil, and con- 
sidering the iron work, the vapour of the fire wast- 
cth his flesh, and he fighteth with the heat of the 
furnace ; the noise of the hammer and the anvil is 
ever in his ears, and his eyes look still upon the 
pattern of the thing that he maketh ; he setteth hia- 
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mind to finish his work, and watcheth to polish it 
perfectly : 

" So doth the potter sitting at his work, and 
turning the wheel ahout with his feet ; who is al- 
way carefully set at his work, and maketh all hia 
work hy number ; 

" He fashioneth the clay with his arm, and 
boweth down his strength before his feet ; he ap- 
plieth himself to lead it over ; and he is diligent ta 
make clean the furnace : 

" All these trust to their hands ; and every one 
is wise in his work. 

'^ Without these cannot a city be inhabited : and 
they shall not dwell where they will, nor go up 
and down : 

** They shall not be sought for in public coun- 
sel, nor sit high in the congregation : they shall 
not sit on the judges' seat, nor imderstand the sen- 
tence of judgment : they cannot declare justice and 
judgment : and they shall not be found w^ere pa- 
rables are spoken. 

" But they will maintain the state of the world ; 
and [all] their desire is in the work of their craft.'*^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 



1 TURN With the greatest delight from these iin- 
^enial and irritating discussions, to topics on whichy 
if all the world do not agree, every one can look 
with complacency, I allude to the pursuits of 
science and literature ; and I shall never forget the 
pleasure I experienced on heing admitted to the 
friendly companionship of a circle of ^stinguiahed 
persons who had established a Philosophioal So- 
ciety at New York, called the Lyceum of Natural 
History. Their meetings were held once a-week ; 
and though the numbers who attended were not 
great, the information communicated, and indeed 
the whole proceedings of the institution, were 
worthy of the highest praise. 

All things considered, it is not to be expected 
that there should be many men of science in Ame- 
rica ; but those gentlemen who have turned their 
attention to these matters, have been well reward- 
ed in the rich fund of knowledge which has every 
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country, and lie in gi*eat quantities on roeks of a 
totally difFerent formation from themselves, some 
hundreds of miles from the nearest spot where, 
according to the investigations of many geologists, 
the parent rocks are to be found. The sides of most 
of these boulders are worn into flat surfaces, de- 
noting the extent of their travels; and this ap*- 
pearance I observed was most remarkable on th« 
imdersides, when their form was such as to rend^* 
their tumbling or rolling not so easy as that dP 
sliding along. At Corlear*8 Hook in New York, 
where these transported stones lay in great num- 
bers, we had many opportunities of studying theiir 
^peculiarities, whilst the workmen were employed 
in removing- them. 

The direction of the torrent, as indicated by the 
scratches and groovings of the rocks, as well as 
by the form of the ridges in the land, and the at- 
tendant phenomena which occur when obstacles 
stand in the way, varies from N.N.E. to N.N.W. 
At Lake Erie it is about N.N.E., and at Boston 
N.N.W. ; at the intermediate stations the direction 
varies with the form of the neighbouring high 
grounds ; but all agree in pointing to the North, 
as the source from whence the flood must have 
come, which has left these distinct traces of it» 
transient passage. When any cliff or mass of rock 
rises above the surrounding country, it presents a 
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arose only from reflecting' how long Iub eyes had 
heen closed to eTidences Trying at his feet, every day 
in Ids life, but which had never once happened to 
engage his attention. This circamstance affords 
a lesson to gc^ologists — and also to traveUers, as 
some one remarked good-humouredly to me at the 
moment, by observing, that my own political 
optics might be equally closeid to phenomeiia not 
1^ striking in the moral and political world, than 
those we had now been discossing. 

Be this as it may, the evidences of an immene 
torrent having swept over the Canadas, and the 
Northern and Eastern States of America, are qnite 
as striking as I have ever seen them in any other 
part of the world. The whole line of the New 
York canal from Albany to BoffiJo — the shores of 
Lakes Erie and Ontario — ^the banks of the St Law- 
rence and the Ottawa, as well as both sides of 
Lake Champlain and Lake George, and all the 
country about Boston, and between that city and 
"Sew York, are covered with marks of a tremen- 
dous deluge, which has evidently flowed from the 
North. Tlie rocks are every where dressed, as if 
by a lapidary, all the asperities of the surface being 
worn quite smooth ; lea^-ing grooves and scratches 
jiarallel to one another. Tliese I observed on lime- 
Ktoue, date, granite, jmddingstone, and sandstone. 
Millioug oi' boulders are scattered over the whole 
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oountry, and lie in great qnantitieB an rodbs of a 
totally different farmation from IliemfielTeB, some 
Iraiidreds of miles from the nearest spot wbere, 
according to die investigations of many geolc^ists, 
tbe parent roekc are to be fonnd. The sides of most 
of tiieae boulderB are worn into flat surfaces, de- 
noting the eiiieitt of tibeir travels; and this ap- 
pearanoe I ebaerred was most r emaiLa hla on the 
imdecsideB, wiuai liieir form w» such aaiso rend^ 
their tumbling or rolling not so easy as that d^ 
sliding' aioiig. At Coriear's Hook in New York, 
where these transported stones hey in great nnm-> 
bers, we had many opportunities of studying their 
pecidiarities, whilst the workmen were employed 
in remoTing ihem. 

The direction of the torrent, as indicated by the 
scratches and groorings of the rocks, as well as 
by the form of the ridges in the land, and the at- 
tendant phenomena which occur when obstacles 
stand in the way, varies from N.N.E. to N.N.W. 
At Lake Erie it is about N.N.E., and at Boston 
N.N.W. ; at the intermediate stations the direction 
varies with the form of the neighbouring high 
grounds ; but all agree in pointing to the North, 
as the source from whence the flood must have 
come, which has left these distinct traces of it& 
transient passage. When any cliff or mass of rock 
rises above tie surrounding country, it presents a 
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bold naked face to the North, with a long tafl or 
train of loose materials stretching towards the 
South. These, and many other circumstances 
well known to geologists, indicate with sufficient 
precision the direction of this mighty torrent. 

Long Island, as will be seen by inspecting the 
map, lies at no great distance from and nearly pa- 
rallel to the main shore, or nearly East and West 
It is a hundred miles in length, and from ten to 
twenty in width, being composed from end to ead 
of amass of diluvian matter— of clay, ^and, grayel, 
and myriads of water-worn boulders of every de- 
scription of sitone, cast together in the most ad- 
mired disorder. The readiest theory to accoupt 
for the formation of this interesting island, is to 
(Suppose it to have been deposited by the great tor- 
rent above mentioned, out of the sweepings of the 
countries over which it had passed. As long as 
the stream, probably several hundred feet in depth, 
was carried over the solid ground, its velocity 
would be sufficient to carry along an enormous 
mass of materials, by the attrition of which the 
«urface of the submerged country would be polish- 
ed or dressed as we now find it. But when this 
tremendous moving mass of half-fluid half-solid 
materials reached the sea, the water would spread 
itself on all hands, and the velocity consequently 
being almost instantly checked, the heavy matters 
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would be deposited, and Long Island formed, like 
a bank or bar at the mouth of a river, only as 
much more gigantic, as such a stream or deluge 
must be conceived beyond comparison greater than 
any permanent river on the globe. 

I was much disappointed in the latter part of 
my journey in America, by not being able to dis* 
cover the traces of this flood on the All^hiiHy 
mountains, where, I think, they must be fdtLn8,^k& 
I know they exist in various parts of Pennsyl>^iiifit^ 
and in the State of New York directly n6rfli6f 
them. Those tioble ranges of mountains are tiow^ 
however, so completely covered vrith wood at every 
part of the road by which I crossed them, ihki lidUe 
of these traces could be discovered! I trust, how- 
ever, that some of the gentlemen of the various. 
Philosophical Societies wMch are starting up in 
different parts of the new world, will er^ long 
multiply observations oh thii^ interesting sub- 
ject. 

On our way back from investigating' thefse Re- 
liquise Diluvianse in the vicinity of New York, We 
looked in at an establishihebt belonging to one of 
the most skilful and successful ship-builders in 
America. This enterprising person, it seems, had 
already sent several large frigates to the Brazils, 
Columbia, and elsewhere ; indeed, there was abun- 
dant testimony all round us of his industry and 
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down, instead of inverting the process, according 
to the present fashion in America. I certainly saw 
nothing in that country to disprove the truth of 
these old maxims, which, though not written hy 
an inspired pen, are so admirahly true to human 
nature, that they will apply to all ages and all 
countries. 

^^ The wisdom of a learned man cometh by op- 
portunity of leisure ; and he that hath little busi- 
ness shall become Tfise. 

'^ How can he get wisdom that holdeth the 
plough, and that glorieth in the goad ? That dri- 
veth oxen, and is occupied in their labours, and 
whose talk is of bullocks ? 

^^ He ^veth his mind to make furrows ; and is 
diligent to ^ve the kine fodder. 

" So every carpenter and work-master, that la^ 
boureth night and day ; and they that cut and grave 
seals, and are diligent to make great variety, and 
give themselves to counterfeit imagery, and watch 
to finish a work : 

" The smith also sitting by the anvil, and con- 
sidering the iron work, the vapour of the fire wast- 
cth his flesh, and he fighteth with the heat of the 
furnace ; the noise of the hammer and the anvil is 
ever in his ears, and his eyes look still upon the 

f 

pattern of tlic thing that he maketh ; he setteth his- 
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mind to finish his work, and watcheth to polish it 
perfectly : 

" So doth the potter sitting at his work, and 
turning the wheel ahout with his feet ; who is al- 
way carefully set at his work, and maketh all hi& 
work hy numher ; 

^^ He fashioneth the clay with his arm, and 
boweth down his strength before his feet ; he ap- 
plieth himself to lead it over ; and he is diligent to 
make clean the furnace : 

" All these trust to their hands ; and every one 
is wise in his work. 

" Without these cannot a city be inhabited : and . 
they shall not dwell where they will, nor go up 
and down : 

** They shall not be sought for in public coun- 
isel, nor sit high in the congregation : they shall 
not sit on the judges' seat, nor understand the sen- 
tence of judgment : they cannot declare justice and 
judgment : and they shall not be found wjiere pa- 
rables are spoken. 

" But they will maintain the state of the world ; 
and [all] their desire is in the work of their craft.'^ 
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it affords facilities for commercial intercourse with 
the interior, and a communication with the sea. 

The surface of the water in the harbour or bay 
of New York, through which we glided, during the 
first part of the voyage was as smooth as if it had 
been made of melted glass ; so that the soft undu- 
lations, extending far on either side of us, looked 
like immense wings, so beautifully curved and po- 
lished as to reflect every object we shot past — not 
in zig-zag patches of broken images, but in well- 
defined, though detached pictures, which rested for 
some seconds, unmoved, on the sides or tops of these 
liquid ridges. There was no wind, and the air, 
though cold, being by no means disagreeably s<v 
we kept the deck all the morning during this veiy 
picturesque inland navigation^ between Staten 
Island on our left, and the shores of New Jersey 
on the right. Our course,'after entering the Ra^ 
riton, lay in very winding bends, amongst osier 
beds and salt marshes, thickly studded over with 
hay cocks. Some parts of the river were covered 
with broken sheets of thin ice, while at others we- 
could detect innumerable crystals just b^^inning^ 
to form themselves on the surface. 

In spite of the doctrine of liberty and equality, 
it is in vain to deny, that these said grand steam- 
boats carry at one moment many distinctions of 
rank ; — a circumstance which would matter little 
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if the whole journey were made by water ; i>eeaii8e 
persons of different habits, when there is room for 
choice, naturally keep together. The steerage pasf- 
sengers leave the quarter-deck free to ladies, or to 
those who choose to pay something more for the 
honour and glory of the principal accommodation. 
But when the Tcssel stops, and a Aomn or two cf 
carriages dash down to the wharf ^ each adapted 'to 
carry ten passengers, a scene of indiscrimuiate«onh 
fusion and intermixture nught occur, unless stefs 
were taken to preserve some classification of the 
company. ■ i 

The fitting arrangements to maintain order, and 
prevent disagreeable propinquities, without Ibufti^ 
the dignity of any one, are accomplished by a simple 
enough contrivance. The captain of the boat goes 
about the decks during the voyage, and having 
taken down the names of all the passengers, he 
judges from appearances what persons are likely 
to be agreeable coach companions to one another. 
He then tells each person what the number of the 
stage is in which it is destined he shall proceed 
after landing. The passenger, on leari^ii]^ his num- 
ber, points out his luggage to one of the crew, w1k> 
marks with a piece of chalk all the trunks and other 
things with the same number as the coach. Then 
the goods and chattels are sure to keep company 
with their owner, who, in fact, is treated pretty 

VOL. II. P 
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much as if he himadf wore a portmaiiteBny md 
finds himBelf handed along from boat to oo■d^ iflkl 
from coach to boat again, with extreotely little oan 
on his own part. 

On oar way to Phihidelphia ftomNewYorl^we 
made a risit, by invitation, to the Count de Sop- 
▼illiers, elder brother of the late l&npenxr Nipfr- 
leon, and formerly King Jose^ of Spain, wlio has 
resided for some years at his oonntry seat, near 
Bordentown, in New Jersey. 

It woold give me pleasure to ndate the incidenti 
of this agreeable interview with a person, the vi- 
cissitudes of whose life have been so remarkable. 
But I have no right to trespass on the retirement 
into which this amiable nobleman has chosen to 
withdraw himself. Yet I trust I am taking nn 
unwarrantable libm*ty, by mentioning, Ihat hb ksn 
gained tiM confidence and the esteon, not only «f 
all his neighbours, but of every due in Aflierifla 
who has the honoiir of his acqusdntanoe— A &• 
tinction which he owes partly to the discretion wilk 
which he has uniformly avmded all interfMsMto 
with the exciting tojAcs that distract the coHttliy 
of his adoption, and partly to the suavity of his 
personal address, and the gtoerous hoepitdit^ef 
his princely establishment. 

On the 30th of November We leached FhiLldd- 
lind next evening, the 1st of December, I 
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aooepied the convoy of one of the Idndetft and tnoft 
useful of men, to a very agreeable conversafekme, 
consisting of most of the men of letters, and science, 
or general information, in Philadelphia. Tbeia 
meetings, called the Wistar parties, from their 
founder, the late Dr Wistar, a distinguished me^ 
dical practitioner of that place, assemble once a*- 
week at the houses of the members in turn. CSer* 
tainly nothing can be imagined more advantageous 
than these parties for all travellers properly intro- 
duced to the agreeable society of Philadelphia, 
whose gi*eatest pleasure appears to lie in giving 
a hearty and most hospitable reception to strangers* 
I had here the satisfaction of making acquaint- 
ance with many gentlemen, of whom I had heard 
before, and with some of whose writings I was 
already acquainted ; but I haVe since learnt, per* 
haps too late, to estimate the full value of the op* 
portunities then placed in my way. 

A traveller, on such occadions, at least if he be 
an Englishman, has a curious, and not a very easy 
part to play. For although nothing can be more 
attentive or obliging than these gentlemen are, a 
stranger has to stand a sort of running fire of ques- 
tions, many of which require more address than he 
may happen to be master of to answer with since- 
rity, yet without the appearance of incivility. I at 
least was often surprised to discover the degree of 
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anxiety with which the opinions of a foreigner wei^ 
sought for with regard to many insignificant topics, 
upon which his sentiments might have been thoi^t 
worth very little. I was also amused sometimes to 
find myself in the midst of a circle of gentliSattil, 
one of whom catechised me, while the rest stood 
by like the Picadores in a well-known Spanisk 
game, ready to insert an argumentative dart, when 
any weak point appeared. It must not be supposed 
that this was done ill-naturedly — exactly the re- 
verse ; for while I cheerfully courted such disci- 
pline, there was invariably the greatest good hu- 
mour on the part of my obliging American friendi. 
Indeed, I shall never forget these agreeable aad 
instructive Wistar parties at Philadelphia ; and I 
trust that my kind antagonists, in the nationi 
discussions alluded to, will not be displeased at 
my describing one or two of the pecidiaritiea of 
their conversational society, which differ in 
respects from any, which, as far as I know, 
elsewhere. 

It frequently happened, for example, that Ae 
whole of an argument went for nothing, tba in- 
stant it was discovered that some minor point «f 
information had escaped the traveUer's notice; 
though, when this trivial deficiency was supplied, 
the original reasoning stood as firm, and oftai 
firmer tlian before. Generally speaking, I may 
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that throughout America, it seemed to he consi- 
dered a sufficient answer to any exceptions taken hy 
a stranger to what was passing, if it could be shown, 
— as, of course, it almost always could, — that some 
p^tty detail had been left out of sight. Many of 
these conversations, accordingly, were more like 
tussles between barristers fighting for their clients, 
than discussions where truth and justice were the 
sole objects. 

It may be mentioned, by the way, that the in- 
habitants of Philadelphia, perhaps &om being 
more stationary than those of any other part of 
America, seem at times to forget how liable they 
are to fall into those very mistakes which they 
deprecate so much in travellers. Permanent resi- 
dents on any spot, indeed, become so intimately 
acquainted with what they see immediately round 
them, that they often take it for granted they know 
about every thing else at home, whether they have 
seen it or not. When any part of a stranger's in- 
formation, therefore, respecting those parts of the 
country which these fixed residenters have not 
themselves visited, does not happen to square with 
their own preconceived notions, they instantly, and 
without much consideration, set down the whole 
of his opinions as erroneous. 

If a man were to devote eight or ten years of 
his life exclusively to travelling up and down any 
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foragn conntiy, there can be Ho dovlil he would 
accnmulate a maefa greater stock of partieiilany 
than if his time were limited to eight or ten 
months. He wonld see'more^ it is troe ; bat there 
is reason to doubt whether, in the end, his means 
of giving a correct general account of the com* 
try would be improved in the same ratio; becanse, 
along with his knowledge, he would probably h 
bibe a dae share of local prejudices, quite ai 
vourable to distinct vision, as those which obsenred 
his eyes at first landing. The very multipfieity of 
the observed facts would in many eases distraet 
his judgment, and lead him into error, by eoimfeex^ 
acting those habits of generalirang, which are so 
important to the formation of a clear and compre^ 
hensive narrative. All description, it may be iAk 
served, is a species of interpretation; and in this 
sense, the traveller, after a time, may be said to 
forget some portion of his native language— ^at 
least the tone and turn of his sentiments beoone 
insensibly changed, and with them the charaetet* 
of his expressions is altered likewise. Thus, iHhb 
side of the interpreter's office may lose fully M 
much as the other gains. Besides which, if he bo 
honest, he will be obliged to confess at last, that 
he has still much to learn, before he can feel aa 
well acquainted with the whole eountry, fta the 
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different residmia muBi be wilh thwtwn pertM 
cnlar spots respeotiyely. 

There is ^ limiti no doubt, to lUs argument, .hft« 
y<md which it becomes a mere &n<aful panubx* 
To assert, for instance, tka^ such a country as 
America could be fanrly judged of in six weeks, 
would be more absurd, than to say iliat justice 
could not be done io it in six yeaxB. There is 
8<nne intermediate point, probably, in all these 
matters, where the best chance for a correct esti^ 
mate will be found to lie ; and this golden medium 
wiUvary urith the different capacity of the obser^ 
yers, their ]^vious experience, and the nature of 
their oiqwrtunitles. 

In discussing this point, I beg it may be underf* 
stood, that I lun not inv^iting difficulties, or hunt* 
ing for speculations an a subject, n^iicb to some 
, persons may seem clear enough. I feel in a mea« 
sure obliged tp discuss it; for, in almost every com- 
pany in America) I bad the mortification to hear 
it stated, tiiat my stay was far too lindted-nthat 
the country could not be seen under three or four 
y«Br»-**thiKt sudi a hasty vi^t as mine would only 
t&id to confirm prejttdices«*-and so on, through an 
endless chain of difficulties, the object of which 
was to show, that all the pains I was taking, or 
eould possibly take, to understand the subject, must 
]^OTe fruitless. Where the trudi lies, I cannot pre^ 
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tend to say — ^but of this I am quite sure— an ac- 
count wldcli should please every body, would re- 
quire, not months or years, or even a wliole life- 
it must not be the work of a mortal, but of an angel 
•^and a hard task he would have of it ! 

On the Sd of December, we' visited the Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb, which, like most of the 
charitable institutions in America, is admirably 
managed. The building is not only handsome in 
its external appearance, but skilfully and commo- 
diously arranged within. The silence and order 
of a deaf and dumb establishment, give it a sort 
of enchanted appearance, which is very pleasing^ 
when things are so ordered as to make the inmatee 
happy. This excellent asylum is amply sustained 
by voluntary subscriptions, judiciously aided by 
eight thousand dollars a-year from the State Chn 
vemment. 

We afterwards visited several of the schools ia 
Philadelphia, in company with a friend, with whom» 
in the course of the morning, I fell into conversa- 
tion upon the subject of American education in aU 
its branches. This led, I forget how, to various dis-. 
cussions on the form of government, and many 
other collateral topics, which I have not room for 
here. But I cannot resist putting down the obser* 
vation of another gentleman, who joined us during 
the day. ^^ I think," said he, <^ that many of oui; 
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Institutions are a-head of our morals* We are, in 
fact, as yet only in our chrysaUs state, and though, 
as you may have observed, we boast a good deal, 
we are, generally speaking, well aware of the dis* 
advantages under which we now labour, and must 
long continue to labour. Society here is running 
the same course as it has done in other countries — 
only somewhat more rapidly — and Time will tell 
us the result." 

On the 4th of December, we visited the new 
Penitentiary, in company with one of the principal 
managers. The building is of considerable extent, 
and is not without architectural beauty ; but, I am 
sorry to say, I think it entitled to no further praise. 
There cannot be, and indeed, as far as I know, 
there has never been, a shadow of doubt cast on 
the public spirit, and the benevolence of the mo- 
tives, that have led to the erection of this expen-^ 
sive establishment, which, when completed, is, I 
understand, to hold only 250 prisoners, though 
estimated to cost' five hundred thousand dollars. 
The new State prison at Sing Sing, formerly de- 
scribed, adapted to the safe custody of 800 convicts, 
will cost little more than one hundred thousand ; 
while that which we visited near Hartford, for the 
reception of 136 prisoners, has cost under forty 
thousand dollars. This consideration of expense,* 
however, is immaterial, or would be so considered, 

p2 
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I am sure, by the liberal-minded inhabitaxits of 
Pennsylvania, were it not a matter of great doubt, 
whether or not the most costly be the better of the 
two systems of prison discipline. The Attbnm plan, 
or that which has been adopted in the State of New 
York, and more lately in the eastern States, has 
been already fully described. The system of pe&i« 
tentiary discipline, originally proposed for this 
new prison at Philadelphia, consisted of nnremit- 
tii^ solitary confinement, both by day and night, 
aod without labour. Some modification faaa, in* 
deed, been proposed latterly, by which it is intended 
the prisoners shall be set to work in solitude, in 
little courts before their cells, under circnmstanceB, 
however, which, it is thought by persons who have 
studied the subject, will hardly ensure regularity 
of labour, chiefly from the difficulty of snperin* 
tendence. 

As the controversy which has arisen in America 
respecting the merits of these two systema-'-lliat 
of Philadelphia and that of Auburn-— baa been 
carried on with great animation, and as I have 
already described the Auburn prison, it is right I 
should mention what are the peculiarities o£ the 
intended penitentiary at Philadelphia. 

In the centre of the yard is erected wbat is called 
an observiatory, and on seven lines diverging from 
this building are to be built double rasges of oeUa^ 



eaah 12 fe^% 1^ 8, and 16 feot faiglit lighted by • 
small hole in the i(q^.. Connected wUhthMeapart* 
tnents on the outside, ie a small exercisixig yard^ 
through whieh die eell is watered* The ke^per^ 
however, can see the prisoner dirough a small 
orieoeopemag from a«ceU into tb« passage. TW- 
opening, which may be closed at pleasure, it is 
intended shall generally be kept shut^ though it 
affords the only mode of seeing the prisoner, except 
when the door into the small court is opened. When 
•in the exGrdamg yard, he cannot be seen at all* 
The central building is miscalled the Obserratory, 
since none of the movem€«iis of the prisonen can 
he discoYered from it, in consequence of the inter- 
Tention of the side walls ; and thus effectual inspect 
tion seems out of tlie question. When in their ceUs, 
they have no means of communicating with one 
another, it is true, and if the orifices into the pasr 
sage are closed, they are shut out. so completely 
from the world, that they have no means c^ calling 
to the keeper, even in the event of sickness. 

The Auburn plan, it may be useful to remem* 
her, consists in the strictest solitary <H)nfinement 
at night«<4n hard labour, but in iJgid silence, by 
day, and always in company^ though under con- 
stant superintendence — ^in solitary meals, under 
lock and key-'-^in regulated marchings to and ir(Hn 
their worksluq;)8— *in subjecting the priisoners to 
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while equally effectual, it would be more transitot 
in its operation, and if it stopped short of death, 
less horrible to think of, from being applied to the 
body, not to the mind. I speak this in sincere 
earnest, being of opinion, after much patient in- 
vestigation of the subject, both in North and South 
America, and elsewhere, that there really is no 
torture more severe, even to a virtuous mind, than 
absolute solitude ; and that to one which has no- 
thing but vice in its retrospect, the misery becomes 
absolutely unbearable. 

On the 10th of December, while these topics 
were fresh in my thoughts, I visited the Bridewell, 
or common jail, of Philadelphia, in company with 
the gentleman who had shown me the intended 
solitary prison. Nothing, I thought at first sight, 
could be much worse than the scene which I now 
witnessed. Some of the prisoners had been sent 
there for petty offences, some to take their trial 
for the most heinous crimes ; but the whole mass 
of guilt, by conviction, or by anticipation, or by 
mere suspicion, black and white, were all huddled 
indiscriminately together in a great court-yard, or 
under a long covered shed, where, they were left 
to lounge about in absolute idleness, and to indulge 
in the most unrestrained intercourse ; forming, as 
my friend justly observed, a complete high school 
of practical iniquity. At night, these same per^ 
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sons were confined in parties of ten, twenty, or 
thirty, in eacli room, where the lessons of the day 
were repeated, and the plans of future villainy no 
doubt matured. 

The advocate of solitary confinement called up^ 
on me at this moment to say, whether any thing 
could be worse than what I now saw before me;- 
and asked triumphantly, if it would not be a great 
improvement to have all these people confined in 
separate cells ? 

I admitted that it was difficult, at first sight, to 
conceive any thing much worse. 

/ " At all events," I observed, " it is satisfactory 
to see no boys amongst this crowd of old sinners.'' 

" Oh !" said the keeper, with an air of glee, and 
a sort of chuckle, as he rattled a bundle of keys, 
" we keep the youngsters in another part of the 
establishment, -quite in a different manner; they 
can come to none of the mischiefs of evil com-*: 
munication." 

^^I should like much to see how you manage^ 
that," I observed to him. 

So he and I, leaving the rest of the party^. 
wall^ed off together through a long series of half- 
darkened passages joined by flights of steps, some 
leading up, some down, till at length, far away 
from the rest of the world, we came to a range 
of cells, each ten feet by six, the passage with 
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which they were connected bem||(ieeU]rI%hled by 
a narrow window at the end. These dens were 
dosed by iron doors, with chinks left foir air, and 
in each of them was confined a single boy, who 
vms left there both day and nighty in absolute so- 
Ktorfe,— without employment of any kind, ^th- 
out books, and far beyond the readi of appeal to. 
any human being. 

I went dose to one of the ceHs, in which, as soon 
as my eyes became accustomed to the degree of 
light, I could distinguish, between the plates of 
iron which formed the door, a fine-looking lad» 
about thirteen years of age. On asking the keeper 
what crime the boy had committed to merit sndii 
severe punishment, I was told that he had twice 
ran away from his master, to whom he was ap- 
prenticed. This was literally the sole offence fcr 
which he had been thus caged up during no less a 
period than nine weeks ! 

^^ Speak to him, sir," said the keeper.— 'I did eo, 
and asked him how he liked it ? 

^^ I am very miserable, sir," he said* ^^ I am al- 
most dead." 

" What do you do with yourself-*-'how do you 
employ your time ?" 

^' I just walk up and down here-— miserable !'* 

" Have you no books ?" 

« No, sir." 
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*^ Did not you tell me a little ago," said I, turn- 
ing to the keeper, ^' that in every cell there was a 
Bible ?" 

^' O, yes, I did ; but all those belonging to the 
boys were worn out and gone long ago." 

'' Have they, then, absolutely no means of em- 
ploying themselves ?* 

" None whatever," was the reply. 
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ways. In cnrder to aecomplidi this at tbe leagt es* 
penae of permanent human suffering, the eriminal 
should, if possible, be so treated, that whan he gets 
out again, and starts afresh in tha world, he should 
be: less inclined to do mischief than he uras befofa. 
The only serious doubt is, whether there is much 
chance of amendment taking place in a ridiops 
and ill-regulated mind, if left to commune eMdxk^ 
sirely with its own thoughts, in solitude, wilb or 
without labour, but deprived of every ray pf ehciear^ 
fulness to lend efficacy and confidence to virtimos 
resolutions. The occasional visits of tbedevgyman 
may certainly relieve the fearful misery of abaoliila 
solitude ; but unless the prisoner's mind be mwe 
or less habitually enlivened, even these lesacma wiU 
fall on a soil unprepared to give them eflSbcacy* . 

Although, under the very best conducted syvten. 
of prison discipline, it seems more thm donbtfiil 
whether any material reformation can ever laka 
place amongst old culprits, it is, undottbtedlyy our 
dttly to give them the hest ohaooe of «mMi*f 
their lives. No method that has ever been hit 
upon, as far as I know, comes nearer to the ac- 
complishment of this point than the Aulnim.plaii^ 
so often alluded to ; while that of Philaddphlai 
steers wide of the mark, by leaving «>ut several 
elements apparently essential to reformation* 

In justice to tha Americans, who exert 'tlisvK 
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An American publisher^ therefore^ who succeeds 
in obtaining a copy of a book written in Europe, 
may reprint and put it into circulation, without 
sharing the profits with the author, or having any 
connexion with him at aU. 

Mere extent of sale, it may be observed, is the 
grand object aimed at by the American republish- 
ers ; and as nothing secures this but low prices, 
competition takes the direction of cheapness alone. 
This circumstance affords a sufficient explanation 
of the miserable paper, printing, and binding, by 
which almost all reprinted books in that country 
are disfigured. It is very true, they serve their 
purpose ; they are read and cast aside, or, if kept 
for any time, they inevitably go to pieces. Except 
in the large cities, in the houses of the wealthiest 
persons, or in public institutions, there is no such 
a thing to be seen as a library. Undoubtedly, 
a vehement passion pervades America for reading 
books of a certain light description; but there 
does not exist the smallest taste, that I could 
ever see or hear of, for collecting books, or even 
for having a few select works stored up for oc- 
casional reference. In truth, the rambling dispo- 
sitioti of the great mass of the people, their fluc- 
tuating occupations and habits of life, even in 
their most settled state, and various other causes, 
some domestic, and some political, puts it out of 
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their power to fcHrm libraries ;— «t all enrents, be 
the causes what they jnay, yery £bw individual per- 
sons ever seem to think of such a things — « tran- 
sient perusal being all that is looked for. 

.Messrs Carey and Lea, of Philadelphia, the re- 
puhlishers of the Waverley Novels, who happen to 
be pen^Bons of the highest activity, not merely as 
tradesmen, but as men of letters and science, al- 
ways get over, at some considerable cost, the proof 
sheets from England, and having printed a large 
quantity, throw them into the market before any 
other English co^es can have reached the country. 
These spirited publishers are sure of a certain 
amount of profit, in consequence of the avidity 
with which the works in question are welcomed 
by the public ; the number printed being generally, 
I believe, above ten thousand. In conaequenee of 
the momentary monopoly which these gentlemen 
enjoy, from obtidning the proof sheets to print fiem, 
and thus securing the priority of publication, ihey 
are enabled to put a small additional price to each 
copy above what the book will eventually befur 
when brought fully into the market from other 
quarters. But they must take great care not to 
fix the price one cent higher than the anxiety of 
the public will counterbalance. 

A Waverley Novel, which in England is printed 
inS vols. at 31s. 6d., is republished in j^ vols; at 8s« 
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6d. In tbe course of a few dajrs aft er warfc , hosic-* 
ever, it is often republished on coarser paper and 
in a smaller size, for several shillings less, mmi^ 
before many weeks have elapsed, copies are sold Bx 
a dollar, or 4s. 3d., and sometimes even cheapes* 
The price of the American edition of Sir Walter 
Scotfs Life of Napoleon, reprinted in 3 vols, oo- 
taro, was 4^ dollars^ or about 20s. In England^ it 
was 94s. 6d. Within a short period after its first 
appearance, it was again r^ublished and put into 
circulation for two dollars and a half, or about lOs. 
6d., being little more than a ninth part of the eri- 
^nal English cost. The materials and the exe- 
cution of these works, compared with those of. the 
original, bear a pretty fair proportion to the above 
differences in price. But if the original repub- 
lishers at Philadelphia, guided by their own excel- 
lent taste in these matters, were to attempt to 
get up the wt>rks in question in a more respect- 
able style, and consequently at a bighw ^ice, 
the edition might lie on iimi shelves till dooms- 
day! 

The sale of a book does not go on from month 
to month, or from year to year, as with ua-^the 
whole b^g over in a few weeks, or, at the most, 
months ;— consequently, the printer who is most 
expert, and most ii^^iious in cheap devices, makes 
the most pri^t while the public curiosity is alive^ 
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ways, Inorder toaeoom^iflhihisaitbelflftrt «x- 
pense of permanent luiman suffering, the eriminal 
should, if possible, be so treated, that whm he gets 
out again, and starts afresh in the world, he shmild 
be; less inclined to do mischief than he was befotie. 
The only serious doubt is, whether there is much 
chance of amendment taking place in. a Tieieiis 
and ill-regulated mind, if left to commune eselft- 
siTely with its own thoughts, in solitude, v^lh or 
without labour, but deprived of every ray of eheer* 
Ailness to lend efficacy and confidence to virtaoos 
resolutions. The occasional visits of the desgyman 
may certainly relieve the fearful misery of ahsolvte 
solitude ; but unless the prisoner's mind be more 
or less habituaDy enlivened, even these lessons will 
fall on a soil iraprepared to give them c^Sieacy. 

Although, under the very best conducted system. 
of prison discipline, it seems more than dknibtfia 
whether any material reformation can ever take 
place amongst old culprits, it is, undowbtedlyt eqr 
duty to ^ve them the best chance of iMnf»<Png 
their lives. No method that has ever been hit 
upon, as far as I know, comes nearer to the ac- 
complishment of this point than the Auburn. plam 
so often alluded to ; while that of Philadelphia 
steers wide of the mark, by leaving. eiut several 
elements apparently essential to reformatioiu 

In justice to the Americans, who ex^ . ilmn , 
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f;elves so manfully in this difficult race, it must 
not be foi^tten, that with them the refbrmatioiii 
of convicts is a more momentous question than it 4i 
with us, for they have no outlet similar to that of 
Botany Bay, by which so many evil spirits may 
be extirpated, root and branch, from society. It 
is not always recollected, by people in England, 
that this good riddance is accomplished at an ex* 
pense greatly less than it would cost ns to maintaia 
them permanently, under any effective system of 
surveillance at home, and, as far as they are oon^ 
cemed, vrith far less chance of their reformation. 
The general, but perhaps nnreasonable, objection 
to cajntal punishments in America, is another cause 
of the augmentation in the numbers of those per* 
sons whom it is absolutely necessary, for the peaee 
of society, to place annually in confinement in the 
very heart of the country, while the influenoe of 
this misapplied lenity on crimes of the highest 
enormity, is by many persons supposed to be any 
thing but salutary. 

I heard at Philadelphia one curious argument in 
favour of the solitary system : It was said to be 
so dreadfully severe, that it would frighten all the 
rogues liable to its action, out of the State of Penn- 
sylvania altogether ! But if this, which was grave- 
ly stated to me, were justifiable, fire, or any other 
species of torture would be preferable ; because^ 
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while equally effectual, it would be more transient 
in its operation, and if it stopped short of death, 
less horrible to think of, from being applied to the 
body, not to the mind. I speak this in sincere 
earnest, being of opinion, after much patient in- 
vestigation of the subject, both in North and South 
America, and elsewhere, that there really is no 
torture more severe, even to a virtuous mind, than 
absolute solitude ; and that to one which has no- 
thing but vice in its retrospect, the misery becomes 
absolutely unbearable. 

On the loth of December, while these topics 
were fresh in my thoughts, I visited the Bridewell, 
or common jail, of Philadelphia, in company with 
the gentleman who had shown me the intended 
solitary prison. Nothing, I thought at first sights 
could be much worse than the scene which I now 
witnessed. Some of the prisoners had been sent 
there for petty offences, some to take their trial 
for the most heinous crimes ; but the whole mass 
of guilt, by conviction, or by anticipation, or by 
mere suspicion, black and white, were all huddled 
indiscriminately together in a great court-yard, or 
under a long covered shed, where, they were lef^ 
to lounge about in absolute idleness, and to indulge 
in the most unrestrained intercourse ; forming, as 
my friend justly observed, a complete high school 
of practical iniquity. At night, these same pei^ 
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sons were confined in parties of ten, twenty, or 
thirty, in each room, where the lessons of the day 
were repeated, and the plans of future villainy no 
doubt matured. 

The advocate of solitary confinement called up* 
on me at this moment to say, whether any thing 
could be worse than what I now saw before me;- 
and asked triumphantly, if it would not be a great 
improvement to have all these people confined in 
separate cells ? 

I admitted that it was difficult, at first sight, to 
conceive any thing much worse. 

/ ** At all events," I observed, " it is satisfactory 
to see no boys amongst this crowd of old sinners." 

" Oh !" said the keeper, with an air of glee, and 
a sort of chuckle, as he rattled a bundle of kejrs, 
*^ we keep the youngsters in another part of the 
establishment, -quite in a different manner; they 
can come to none of the mischiefs of evil com- 
munication." 

" I should like much to see how you manage^ 
Ihat," I observed to him. 

So he and I, leaving the rest of the party^^ 
walked off together through a long series of half- 
darkened passages joined by flights of steps, some 
leading up, some down, till at length, far away 
from the rest of the world, we came to a range 
of cells, each ten feet by six, the passage with 
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which they were connected bein|^fceU]r%hied by 
a narrow window at the end. These dens wcore 
dosed by iron doors, with dbdnks left finr air, and 
in each of them was confined a single boy, who 
was left there bodi day and night, in abeolate so- 
Iili«de ^— ^without employment of any kind, -with** 
out bo<do3, and far beyond the reach of appeal ^te^ 
any human being. 

I went close to one of the cells, in which, as soon 
as my eyes became accustomed to the degree of 
light, I could distinguish, bet\reen the plates of 
iron which formed the door, a fine«looking lad, 
about thirteen years of age. On asking the keeper 
what crime the boy had committed to merit eudk 
severe punishment, I was told that he had twice 
ran away from his master, to whom he was ap- 
prenticed. This was literally the sole offence for 
which he had been thus caged up during no leRS a 
period than nine weeks ! 

^^ Speak to him, sir," said the keeper.-^I did so, 
and asked him how he liked it ? 

^^ I am very miserable, sir," he said} ^^ I am al- 
most dead." 

*< What do you do with yoursel^how do you 
employ your time ?" 

^^ I just walk up and down here-— miserable !" 

" Have you no books V* 

" No, sir." 
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An American publisher, therefore, who succeeds 
in obtaining a copy of a book written in Europe, 
may reprint and put it into circulation, without 
sharing the profits with the author, or having any 
connexion with him at aU. 

Mere extent of sale, it may be observed, is the 
grand object aimed at by the American repubUsh- 
ers ; and as nothing secures this but low prices, 
competition takes the direction of cheapness alone. 
This circumstance affords a sufficient explanation 
of the miserable paper, printing, and binding, by 
which almost all reprinted books in that coimtr}'- 
are disfigured. It is very true, they serve their 
purpose ; they are read and cast aside, or, if kept 
for any time, they inevitably go to pieces. Except 
in the large cities, in the houses of the wealthiest 
persons, or in public institutions, there is no such 
a thing to be seen as a library. Undoubtedly, 
a vehement passion pervades America for reading 
books of a certain light description; but there 
does not exist the smallest taste, that I could 
ever see or hear of, for coUecting books, or even 
for having a few select works stored up for oc- 
casional reference. In truth, the rambling dispo- 
sitioti of the great mass of the people, their fluc- 
tuating occupations and habits of life, even in 
their most settled state, and various other causes, 
some domestic, and some political, puts it out of 
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or indeed could reasonably expect to carry any 
measorey haring for .its oV^ct the advantage oi 
foreigners, to the manifest injury of lua cooatry-' 
men. Were the balance of letters eqiatpoised be* 
tween the two couuntries, it oiight then, natnraUy 
enough, be the subject of discussisfn and votuat 
adjustment; but tibe ease is quite di&rent. 

One thii^ however, might, and I think ought 
to be done, which would injure nobody,, aad tend 
essentially to improve the taste and information of 
America, so far as hooka are concerned, not only 
with respect to the mere paper sood printing, but 
also as to the aoibstantial quality of the matter coon 
tained in them. At present, a dwCy of 80 cents, or 
about fifteenpence a-pound, is chaiged on import- 
ed, books, wha^h, it vrill be observed, is quite so* 
perfinoua as applied in the way of proteetiofi^ in 
at! jaach specislations as those above alluded to^ 
since, even were there no duty at aD, the expensea 
of copynght in England^ added to the chaises 
of transport across the Atlantic, would inevitably 
prevent successful cdonpetition in the American 
market, in all those cases where the circulation oi 
a book was considered great enough to justify ro*- 
publication* No Engl&b copies of any popular^ 
book would, therefore, be ever sent out, with a* 
view to this competition ; for the cheapest possible 
English-printed work could not stand a mom^ait' 
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An American publisher^ therefore, who sacceeds 
in obtaining a copy of a book written in Europe, 
may reprint and put it into circulation, without 
sharing the profits with the author, or having any 
connexion with him at aU. 

Mere extent of sale, it may be observed, is the 
grand object aimed at by the American republish- 
ers ; and as nothing secures this but low prices, 
competition takes the direction of cheapness alone. 
This circumstance affords a sufficient explanation 
of the miserable paper, printing, and binding, by 
which almost all reprinted books in that country 
are disfigured. It is very true, they serve th^ 
purpose ; they are read and cast aside, or, if kept 
for any time, they inevitably go to pieces. Except 
in the large cities, in the houses of the wealthiest 
persons, or in public institutions, there is no such 
a thing to be seen as a library. Undoubtedly, 
a vehement passion pervades America for reading 
books of a certain light description; but there 
does not exist the smallest taste, that I could 
ever see or hear of, for collecting books, or even 
for having a few select works stored up for oc- 
casional reference. In truth, the rambling dispo- 
sitioti of the great mass of the people, their fluc- 
tuating occupations and habits of life, even in 
their most settled state, and various other causes, 
6ome domestic, and some political, puts it out of 
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their power to toatm libraries ;— at all events, be 
the causes what they jnay, very few individual per* 
sons ever seem to think of such a things — a trsa- 
sient perusal being all that is looked for. 

^Messrs Carey and Lea, of Philadelphia, the re- 
publishers of the Waverley Novels, who happen to 
be peinBons of the highest activity, not merely as 
tradesmen, but as men of letters and science, al- 
ways get over, at some considerable cost, the proof 
sheets from England, and having printed a large 
quantity, throw them into the market before any 
other English copies can have reached the country. 
These spirited publishers are sure of a certain 
amount of profit, in consequence of the avidity 
with which the works in question are weleomed 
by the public ; the number printed being generallyy 
I believe, above ten thousand. In consequenee of 
the momentary monopoly which these gentkanen 
enjoy, from obtaining the proof sheets to print fi«m, 
and thus securing the priority of publication, they 
are enabled to put a small additional price to eaeh 
copy above what the book will eventually befir 
when brought fully into the market from other 
quarters. But they must take great care not to 
fix the price one cent higher than the anxiety pf 
the public will counterbalance. 

A Waverley Novel, which in England is printed 
inS vols. at 31s. 6d.» is repablished in S( volsi at 9f^ 
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6d. In the course of a few days aft er warfc , hosic-* 
ever, it is often republished on coarser paper aad 
in a smaller size, for seY^*al shillings less, ami, 
before many weeks have elapsed, oo jttes are sold for 
a dollar, or 4s. 3d., and sometimes even cheapes. 
The price of the Ammcan edition of Sir Walter 
Scott^s Life of Napoleon, reprinted in 3 vols. oo« 
taro, was 4| dollars^ or about 20s. In England, it 
was 94s. 6d. Within a sh(H*t period after its first 
appearance, it was i^ain republished and pat into 
circulation for two dollars and a half, or about 10s. 
6d., being little more than a ninth part of the ori- 
ginal English cost. The materials and the exe- 
cution of these works, compared with those of. the 
original, bear a iH-etty fair proportion to the above 
differences in price. But if the original repub- 
Ushers at Philadelphia, guided by their own excel- 
lent taste in these matters, were to attem]|^ to 
get up the wt>rks in question in a more respect- 
able style, and consequently at a higher {nice, 
the edition might lie on th^ shelves till dooms- 
day! 

The sale of a book does not go on from month 
to month, or from year to year, as with ua— the 
whole being over in a few weeks, or, at the most, 
months ; — consequently, the printer who is laost 
expert, and most ing^sious in cheap devices, makes 
the most pr^t while the public curiosity is alive^ 
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The precaution used by Messrs Carey and Lea, of 
getting out the sheets of any new and popular 
work before its appearance in England, does not 
always afford them even a temporary security 
against competition. Upon one occasion, indeed, 
they very nearly sustained a heavy loss* They had 
received, by various opportunities, all the sheets 
of a Waverley Novel but one, and as fast as they 
received them, printed off about ten thousand 
copies of the work. The packet in which this unr 
fortunate last sheet was dispatched, sailed from 
Liverpool on the Ist of the month, up to which 
time the book had not been published. But it hap- 
pened, perversely enough, that a ship which sailed 
from Liverpool some weeks afterwards, arrived at 
New York on the same day. In the interim between 
the sailing of the first and the last of these two 
vessels, the book made its appearance in England, 
and a complete copy, sent off by the last opportu- 
nity, reached America at the very same moment 
with the anxiously looked for missing sheet, sent 
by the first ship. 

The publisher, a man of great energy and promp- 
titude of purpose, who was waiting at New York 
for the arrival of the packet, boarded her be- 
fore the anchor was gone, got hold of his prize, 
and galloped back to Philadelphia. The unlucky 
sheet was straightway set up in a dozen different 
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printing offices, which were kept in motion night 
and day, by relays of workmen, till the book 
was not only completed for immediate sale on the 
spot, in Philadelphia, but, by means of carriages 
posted on the road, a couple of thousand copies 
were actually ready for distribution at New York, 
within six-and-thirty hours after the arrival of the 
ship ! Thus the missing pages had first to travel 
ninety miles before they reached a printing press, 
then to be worked off, stitched, packed, and re- 
turned to New York, all in a day and a half, so 
as to supply the market before any of the publish* 
ers of that city had time to enter the field. 

It is amusing to think that cases may, and I be- 
lieve have occurred, in which the early sheets of 
one of these works have been printed and ready 
for publication on the other side of the Atlantic, 
when the conclusion of the story was yet unwrit^ 
ten on the banks of the Tweed ! 
. At first sight, it seems hard that English pub* 
lishers should reap no benefit whatever from this 
extensive part of the circulation of their works. 
But, on the other hand, as long as there is little 
or no home literary manufacture, it is so obvi- 
ously to the advantage of America to keep clear of 
the entanglemeut of copyrights, and every other 
species of monopoly in books, that no statesman of 
that country could venture to propose a change, 
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or indeed could reajsonably expect to carry any 
measure, having for its object the advantage of 
foreigners, to the manifest injury of his country-i 
men. Were the balance of letters equipoised be- 
tween the two countries, it inigfat then, naturally 
enough, be the subject of discussion and mutual 
adjustment ; but the case is quite different* 

One thing, however, might, and I think oi^fat 
to be done, whicli would injure nobody, and tend 
essentially to improve the taste and information of 
America, so far as books are concerned, not only 
with respect to the mere paper and printing, but 
also as to the substantial quality of the matter coifr- 
tained in them. At present, a duty of BO cents, or 
about fifteenpence a-pound, is charged on uaaport- 
ed books, which, it will be observed, is quite si»- 
perfluous as applied in the way of protection, in 
all such speculations as those above alluded to^ 
since, even were there no duty at all, the ezpenseft 
of copyright in England, added to the charges 
of transport across the Atlantic, would inevitably 
prevent successful competition in the Americaa 
market, in all those cases where the circulation of 
a book was considered great enough to justify re* 
publication. No English copies of any popular 
book would, therefore, be ever sent out, with ik 
view to this competition ; for the cheapest possible 
English-printed work could not stand a moment 
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against the same work when reprinted in America. 
But the duty acts as a direct prohibition in the 
opinion of many persons in that country, whose 
taste woidd prompt them to have good-looking 
and lasting copies, even of these popular works, 
if they could he procured, without the present ex- 
travagant cost. If the facilities of import were 
greater, the number of such persons, wishing to 
possess handsome editions, would increase likewise. 
The benefit, however, to the English publisher, 
from this source of sale, would, if any thing, be 
very insignificant and transient. For the Ameri- 
can bookseller, in every case of successful sale, 
would soon find it for his interest to meet the de- 
mand for better books, by throwing oflF some hun- 
dreds of superior copies in every edition, in order, 
and very fairly, to crush the foreign competition. 
At present they have no motive to print any fine 
copies at all, because no foreign and good copies 
enter the market, to show the way, or to stimu- 
late the booksellers to greater exertion. 

None of the publishers with whom I conversed 
in America, objected to an arrangement for taking 
off the duty. Even those who, from the extent of 
their transactions, might be supposed most con- 
cerned in guarding the national monopoly, were 
always the most confident in asserting that the 
change might, and ought to be made, as it would 
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wkich they wcxre oonneeted bdng^MUylii^iied by 
a nanrtyw- window at the end. ThoMr d^is wore 
dosed by iron doors, with chinks left ior mx, «nd 
in each of them was confined a siilgle hoy^ who 
W1B8 left there both day and nighl^ in absolute so- 
]k«de^- without employment of any kind, ^tb- 
out books, and far beyond the readi «f appeal <tot 
any human being. 

I went dose to one of the eeHs, in which, as aoen 
as my eyes became accustomed to the degree of 
light, I could distinguish, beti;reen the plates of 
iron which formed the door, a fine-looking lad» 
about thirteen years of age. On asking the keeper 
what crime the boy had committed to merit andii 
severe punishment, I was told that he had twice 
ran away from his master, to whom he was vp* 
prentieed. This was literally the sole offence for 
which he had been thus caged up during no leas a 
period than nine weeks ! 

^^ Speak to him, sir," said the keeper.-*-! did so, 
and asked him how he liked it ? 

^^ I am very miserable, sir," he saidi ^< I am al- 
most dead." 

*^ What do you do with yoursel^how do yoir 
employ your time ?" 

" I just walk up and down here^-miseraUe !" 

" Have you no books ?*' 

« No, sir." 
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against tbe same work when reprinted in America. 
But the duty acts as a direct prohibition in the 
opinion of many persons in that country, whose 
taste wotdd prompt them to have good-looking 
and lasting copies, even of these popular works, 
if they could be procured, without the present ex- 
travagant cost. If the facilities of import were 
greater, the number of such persons, wishing to 
possess handsome editions, would increase likewise. 
The benefit, however, to the English publisher, ^ 
from this source of sale, would, if any thing, be 
very insignificant and transient. For the Ameri^ 
can bookseller, in every case of successful sale, 
would soon find it for his interest to meet the de^ 
mand for better books, by throwing oflf some hun- 
dreds of superior copies in every edition, in order, 
and very fairly, to crush the foreign competition. 
At present they have no motive to print any fine 
copies at all, because no foreign and good copies 
enter the market, to show the way, or to stimu* 
late the booksellers to greater exertion. 

None of the publishers with whom I conversed 
in America, objected to an arrangement for taking 
off the duty. Even those who, from the extent of 
their transactions, might be supposed most con- 
cerned in guarding the national monopoly, were 
always the most confident in asserting that the 
change mightj and ought to be made, as it would 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



In America, there is no system of mutual con- 
cert and assistance amongst the publishers of books, 
as there certainly might be, though not very easily, 
and greatly to the advantage of the public and of 
themselves. The praiseworthy and spirited exer- 
tions of some leading persons in this line of busi- 
ness, to accomplish the point in question, have 
been always imavailing, and, consequently, there 
is not at this moment t^e slightest concert, nor any 
combined system of subscribing and circulating 
books, according to the practice in England. It 
is true many of the circumstances are very di£Per- 
ent, as I shall presently show ; but still plans might 
easily be devised, which would greatly advance the 
cause of literature, could ' the Trade,' as they are 
called, be brought to act cordially together. 

No foreigner, tmless he be a resident in the 
United States, can take out a copyright in Ame- 
rica, either openly, or by indirect contrivance. 
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An American publisher^ therefore, who succeeds 
in obtaining a copy of a book written in Europe, 
may reprint and put it into circulation, without 
sharing the profits with the author, or having any 
connexion with him at all. 

Mere extent of sale, it may be observed, is the 
grand object aimed at by the American republish- 
ers ; and as nothing secures this but low prices, 
competition takes the direction of cheapness alone. 
This circumstance affords a sufficient explanation 
of the miserable paper, printing, and binding, by 
which almost all reprinted books in that country 
are disfigured. It is very true, they serve thd^ 
purpose ; they are read and cast aside, or, if kept 
for any time, they inevitably go to pieces. Except 
in the large cities, in the houses of the wealthiest 
persons, or in public institutions, there is no such 
a thing to be seen as a library. Undoubtedly, 
a vehement passion pervades America for reading 
books of a certain light description; but there 
does not exist the smallest taste, that I could 
ever see or hear of, for coUecting books, or even 
for having a few select works stored up for oc- 
casional reference. In truth, the rambling dispo- 
sitioti of the great mass of the people, their fluc- 
tuating occupations and habits of life, even in 
their most settleid state, and various other causes, 
some domestic, and some political, puts it out of 
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their power to fcHrm libraries ;«— at ail errents, be 
the causes what they jnay, very few individiud per- 
sons ever seem to think of such a thing-— « tran- 
sient perusal being all that is looked for. 

'.Messrs Carey and Lea, of Philadelphia, the ve- 
pubUshers of the Waverley Novels, who happen to 
be pel::^ons of the highest activity, not merely as 
tradesmen, but as men of letters and science, al- 
ways get over, at some ccmsiderable cost, the piroof 
sheets from England, and having printed a harge 
quantity, throw them into the market befoire any 
other English copes can have reached the country. 
These spirited publishers are sure of a certain 
amount of profit, in consequence of the avidity 
with which the works in question are weleomed 
by the public ; the number printed being generally, 
I believe, above ten thousand. In consequence of 
the momentary monopoly which these gentlemen 
enjoy, from obtaining the proof sheets to print from, 
and thus securing the priority of publication, they 
are enabled to put a small additional price to eaeh 
copy above what the book will eventually befir 
when brought fully into the market from other 
quarters. But they must take great care not to 
fix the price one cent higher than the anxiety of 
the public will counterbalance. 

A Waverley Novel, which in England is printed 
inS vols, at 31s. 6d.» is republished in St volsi at 9^ 
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6d. In tlie course oi a few clay» aft er wi w h , hoir-* 
ever) it is often republisked on coarser paper aad 
in a smaller size, for several shillings less, aad, 
before many weeks have elapsed, copies are sold 6x 
a dollar, or 4s. 3d., and sometimes even cheapeE. 
The price dT the Ammcaa edition of Sir Waiter 
Scotti's Life of Napoleon, reprinted in 3 vols, oc- 
tavo, was 4^ dollars) or about 20s. In England^ it 
was 94s. 6d. Within a short period after its first 
appearance, it was i^in r^ublished and put into 
circulation for two dollars and a half, or about lOs. 
6d., being little more than a ninth part of the ori- 
ginal English cost. The materitJs and the exe- 
cution of these works, compared with those of. the 
original, bear a i»-etty fidr proportion to the above 
differences in price. But if the original repub- 
Ushers at Philadelphia, guided by their own excel- 
lent taste in these matters, were to attempt to 
get up the wt>rks in question in a more respect- 
able style, and consequently at a higher pnctf 
the edition might lie on ituir shelves till dooms- 
day! 

The srie of a book does not go on from month 
to month, or from year to year, as with ua— the 
whole being over in a few weeks, or, at the most, 
months ;-— consequently, the printer who is ssost 
expert, and most ii^enious in cheap devices, makes 
the most pri^t whfle the public curiosity is ali?e^ 
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The precaution used by Messrs Carey and Lea, of 
getting out the sheets of any new and popular 
work before its appearance in England, does not 
always afford them even a temporary security 
against competition. Upon one occasion, indeed, 
they very nearly sustained a heavy loss. They had 
received, by various opportunities, all the sheets 
of a Waverley Novel but one, and as fast as they 
received them, printed off about ten thousand 
copies of the work. The packet in which this un^ 
fortunate last sheet was dispatched, sailed from 
Liverpool on the 1st of the month, up to which 
time the book had not been published. But it hap- 
pened, perversely enough, that a ship which sailed 
from Liverpool some weeks afterwards, arrived at 
New York on the same day. In the interim between 
the sailing of the first and the last of these two 
vessels, the book made its appearance in "Rngli^nd, 
and a complete copy, sent off by the last opportu- 
nity, reached America at the very same moment 
\«ath the anxiously looked for missing sheet, sent 
by the first ship. 

The publisher, a man of great energy and promp- 
titude of purpose, who was waiting at New York 
for the arrival of the packet, boarded her be- 
fore the anchor was gone, got hold of his prize, 
and galloped back to Philadelphia, The unlucky 
sheet was straightway set up in a dozen different 
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printing offices, which were kept in motion night 
and day, by relays of workmen, till t^e book 
was not only completed for immediate sale on the 
spot, in Philadelphia, but, by means of carriages 
posted on the road, a couple of thousand copies 
were actually ready for distribution at New York, 
within six-and-thirty hours after the arrival of the 
ship ! Thus the missing pages had first to travel 
ninety miles before they reached a printing press, 
then to be worked off, stitched, packed, and re- 
turned to New York, all in a day and a half, so 
as to supply the market before any of the publish- 
ers of that city had time to enter the field. 

It is amusing to think that cases may, and I be- 
lieve have occurred, in which the early sheets of 
one of these works have been printed and ready 
for publication on the other side of the Atlantic, 
when the conclusion of the story was yet unwrit^ 
ten on the banks of the Tweed ! 
. At first sight, it seems hard that English pub- 
lishers should reap no benefit whatever from this 
extensive part of the circulation of their works. 
But, on the other hand, as long as there is little 
or no home literary manufacture, it is so obvi- 
ously to the advantage of America to keep clear of 
the entanglemcAt of copyrights, and every other 
species of monopoly in books, that no statesman of 
that country could venture to propose a change, 
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or indeed could reasonably expect to cany any 
measure, having for its object the advantage of 
foreigners, to the manifest injury of Ins couxitry-i 
men* Were the balance of letters equipoised be- 
tween the two countries, it inigfat then, naturally 
enough, be the subject of discussion and mutual 
adjustment ; but the case is quite different* 

One thing, however, might, and I think ought 
to be done, which would injure nobody, and tend 
essentially to improve the taste and information of 
America, so far as books are concerned, not only 
with respect to the mere paper and printing, but 
also as to the substantial quality of the matter coi^ 
tained in them. At present, a duty of 30 cents, or 
about fifteenpence a-pound, is charged on import* 
ed books, which, it will be observed, is quite so- 
perfluous as applied in the way of protection, in 
aU «uch speculations as thoee above alluded toj 
since, even were there no duty at aU, the expenaeft 
of copyright in England, added to the charges 
of transport across the Atlantic, would inevitably 
prevent successful competition in the American 
market, in all those cases where the circulation of 
a book was considered great enough to justify re* 
publication. No English copies of any popular 
book would, therefore, be ever sent out, with & 
view to this competition; for the cheapest possiUe 
English-printed work could not stand a momeiit 
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against the same work when reprinted in America. 
But the duty acts as a direct prohibition in the 
opinion of many persons in that country, whose 
taste would prompt them to have good-looking 
and lasting copies, even of these popular works, 
if they could be procured, without the present ex- 
travagant cost. If the facilities of import were 
greater, the number of such persons, wishing to 
possess handsome editions, would increase likewise. 
The benefit, however, to the English publisher^ 
from this source of sale, would, if any thing, be 
very insignificant and transient. For the Ameri- 
can bookseller, in every case of successful sale, 
would soon find it for his interest to meet the de- 
mand for better books, by throwing oflF some hun- 
dreds of superior copies in every edition, in order, 
and very fairly, to crush the foreign competition. 
At present they have no motive to print any fine 
copies at all, because no foreign and good copies 
enter the market, to show the way, or to stimu- 
late the booksellers to greater exertion. 

None of the publishers with whom I conversed 
in America, objected to an arrangement for taking 
off the duty. Even those who, from the extent of 
their transactions, might be supposed most con- 
cerned in guarding the national monopoly, were 
always the most confident in asserting that the 
change might, and ought to be made, as it would 
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Bot only augment their own pecuniary interests^ 
but must essentially benefit the country. 

There is yet another, and more important^ view 
of this subject, however, in which America is deep- 
ly interested. At present, with few exceptions, 
the only English works reprinted in that country, 
are those of a light and popular character, while 
the more solid mass of European literature never 
iinds its way across the Atlantic, or is known only 
to the scholars of that country. At all events, 
such works alone as happen to have acquired po- 
pular currency and reputation in Europe, sufficient 
to justify the mercantile speculation, are repub- 
lished in America. But if the duty were removed, 
many books would probably be introduced into 
America, which are not even heard of there. Per- 
sons wishing to form libraries, are prevented, as 
I have heard them again and again declare, chiefly 
by the additional expense caused by the duty upon 
books which are not to be had at home. The 
American booksellers themselves, who would be 
the channel of such importations, are, of course, 
losers by these impolitic restrictions ; for it is not 
a question of foreign competition — but merely, 
whether or not these books shall, or shall not, 
exist at all in the country. The works of the de- 
scription I allude to never enter the American 
market, and never will enter it, or even stand a 
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chance of being known, still less of gaining favour 
in that country, till they cease to be positively dis- 
couraged. As the present prohibition benefits 
nobody, and indeed has no pretence of protecting 
any interest of a domestic growth, it is wonderful 
how the Americans, so quick-sighted in most' mat- 
ters, who cheerfully expend such large sums of 
money on education, and take so much pains to 
advance the cause of letters, should not see, that 
by thus excluding books printed abroad, they are 
actually retarding the cause of general intelligence, 
and keeping down the good taste of the country. 

If the sort of books I speak of were written in 
America, there might be some shadow of sense in 
excluding similar works ; but the fact is, no books of 
that description are now written there ; and neither 
the taste for reading them, nor the talents for com- 
posing them, will ever grow up, if the established 
models be thus jealously excluded. 

In the Celestial Empire of China, any person 
who presumes to introduce an improvement in 
ship-building, receives thirty blows with the bam- 
boo. And there is some reason in this summary 
regulation ; for the Junk builders of that ancient 
country are a powerful body, claiming protection 
for their industry. But where shall we find an 
equally large body of classical authors in Ame- 
rica, who, on the truly Chinese principle of exclu- 
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sion, call for protection against the iKsfaoIars of 
Europe ? 

In Philadelphia, there were no fewer than six- 
teen puhlic libraries in 1824, containing in all 
upwards of sixty-five thousand volumes.* 

The American Philosophical Society in that city 
is too well known in Europe to require any parti- 
cular mention. The library of this distinguished 
institution has been gradually increased of late 
yearg, to a considerable extent, chiefly, I believe, 
by the indefatigable exertions of the librarian, Mr 
Jphn Vaughan, who certainly deserves the thanks, 
not only of Philadelphia, but of America in gene- 
ral, and I may add, of the scieiitific public in all 
other countries interested in American research* 
He has collected the most complete series any- 
where extant of the different Memoirs and Trans- 
actions of the various learned institutions esta- 
blished in the old world, which he contrives to keep 
constantly up to the date of the latest publication ; 
by which means, the most complete facility of refer- 
ence is afforded to American enquirers at all times. 
I need not say that the valuable Transactions of the 
Philosophical Society itself are transmitted, in re- 
turn, to all those institutions ; by which useful in- 
terchange, the most important scientific intercourse 

• « Philadelphia in 1884.'* Carey and L«u 
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is maintained with every foreign nation, where 
letters or physical enquiries are pursued. 

This judiciously selected library contains, in a 
separate department, a complete set of catalogues 
of all the other public libraries in America, so ar- 
ranged, that in a few minutes it can be ascertain* 
ed whether or not any given book is to be found in 
the country. This ingenious device compensates, 
in a great degree, to literary men, for the small- 
ness of many of these collections, by enabling them 
lo know what the whole country possesses. 

Besides the Philosophical Society, there are va- 
rious .other learned bodies in Philadelphia, of which 
I shall merely say, that I have seen few similar in- 
stitutions elsewhere, managed with a more earnest 
desire to pursue knowledge for its own sake. The 
inhabitants of Philadelphia, indeed, appear to have 
more leisure on their hands than those of any other 
city in the Union ; and accordingly, scientific and 
literary pursuits are there cultivated with much 
steadiness and success. This circumstance im- 
parts a peculiar character to the style of thought 
and of conversation in that city, sufficiently ob- 
vious to distinguish the inhabitants from those of 
most other parts of America* 

Philadelphia has been called a Quaker-looking 
city. It certainly possesses a good deal of the re- 
gularity and neatness which belong to that charao- 
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ter. But there is much beauty in it also — ^just as 
we may often detect a very pretty face under a very 
demure bonnet. It stands upon low ground, but 
there is sufficient variety in the houses, churches; 
and other public buildings, to give it consider- 
•able interest. The city, as planned on paper, ex- 
tends from the right bank of the Delaware, to 
the left bank of the Schuylkill ; but only the east^ 
em or Delaware side is yet built. The' principal 
streets, which run at right angles to both rivers^ 
are named after different trees. The local dis* 
tich — 

^' Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce, and Pine, 
Market, Arch, and Race, and Vine,*' 
every stranger does well to get by heart, as a sort 
of memoria technica, to guide him through the 
city. There is one exception, as it will be obser- 
ved, to this rule, in favour of the noble paved 
avenue, called Market or High Street. The streiets 
which cross these again, at right angles, are num- 
bered from 1, as high, I think, as 14 and upwards^ 
and will go on, I presume, till the town reaches 
the river Schuylkill. 

. On Saturday the 8th of December, I had again 
the pleasure of finding myself at one of the Wistar 
parties — meetings well contrived, and maintained 
with much spirit. In the course of the evening, I fell 

into conversation with Mr Du Ponceau^ a gentle* 
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Ikian well known to European and to American li- 
terature, as one of the most learned philologists 
alive. He attacked me, with great good-hmnour, 
and much more learning than I could stand under^ 
upon a statement I had published some years ago^* 
respecting the nature of the languages used on the. 
shores of the China sea. I had taken upon me to 
say, that in every one of those countries, China, Ja« 
pan, Corea, and Loo-Choo, though the spoken lan- 
guages were different, the written character was 
common to them all, and, consequently, that wheu 
any two natives of the different countries met, though 
neither could speak a word of the other's language, 
they could readily interchange their thoughts by 
means of written symbols. Before Mr Du Ponceau 
had proceeded far in his argument, he made it quite 
clear that I had known little or nothing of the mat- 
ter ; and when at length he asked why such state- 
ments had been put forth, there was no answer to 
be made, but that of Dr Johnson to the lady who 
discovered a wrong definition in his dictionary, 
*' Sheer ignorance, madam !" 

Seriously, however, it is to be regretted that an 
error of this magnitude in the history of language,: 
should still have currency ; and I have done, by 
way of reparation, what obviously presented itself 
at the time. I prevailed upon Mr Du Ponceau to 
write down his ideas on these points, which have 

8 2 
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since been published in the Philosophical Maga«. 
zine and Annals of Philosophy for January, 1829, 
in London. In this paper it is shown, I think with 
great success, that while the languages of the coun- 
tries in question are dissimilar, both when spoken 
and when written, the Chinese characters may very 
probably be known to all well-educated men over 
the whole of the region to which I had referred. 

I wish I had room for the whole of my esteemed 
friend's letter ; but perhaps the following passages 
may prove interesting, although I would strongly 
recommend any one who takes an interest in such 
enquiries to consult the whole argument by which 
these conclusions are substantiated. 

■** This reasoning, you will say, may be perfectly 
correct ; but what if, in spite of your theory, Chi- 
nese books are understood in Japan, Corea, and 
Cochin china, even though the people do not un-» 
derstand the spoken idiom of China ? This is, in- 
deed, a pressing argument ; but was the child bom 
with a golden tooth ? 

" It is a pretty well ascertained fact, that in 
Tonquin, Laos, Cochinchina, Camboje, and Siam, 
and also in Corea, Japan, and the Loo-Choo Islands^ 
the Chinese is a learned and sacred language, in 
which religious and scientific books are written^ 
while the more popular language of the country is. 
employed for writings of a lighter kind. It is not* 
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therefore, extraordinary, that there should be many 
persons in those countries who read and understand 
Cliinese writing, as there are many among us who 
read and understand Latin ; and many on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and also in Great Britain, and 
the United States, who read and understand Frencli, 
although it is not the language of the country. In 
many parts of the world there is a dead or a living 
language, which, from various causes, acquires an 
ascendency among the neighbouring nations, and 
serves as a means of communication between people 
who speak different idioms or dialects. Such is the 
Arabic through a great part of Africa, the Persian 
in the East Indies, the Chinese in the peninsula 
beyond the Ganges, and the Algonkin or Chippe- 
way among our North-western Indians. This alone 
is sufficient to explain why Chinese books and wri- 
tings should be understood by a great number of 
persons in those countries, and why they should 
smile at an unlettered foreigner, who cannot do 
tlic like. But it must not be believed that they 
read those writings as a series of abstract symbols^ 
without connecting them with some spoken lan- 
guage. If their language be a dialect of the Chi- 
nese, varying only in the pronunciation of some 
words, and if it be entirely formed on the same 
model, there is no doubt but that the two idioms 
may be read with the same characters, as their 
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meaning is tlie same in both ; but if there is any 
material diversity between the two idioms, it is 
impossible that the Chinese character should be 
understood, unless the spoken language of China 
be understood at the same time ; and this may be 
proved by well-ascertained facts." * 

On the 12th of December, we made a pilgrim- 
age to the tomb of Franklin— dear old Franklin ! 
It consists of a large marble slab, laid flat on the 
ground, with nothing carved upon it but these 
words : — 

BENJAMIN^ 

AND V FRANKLIN. 

DEBORAH i 

1790. 

Franklin, it will be recollected, wrote a humo- 
rous epitaph for himself; but his good taste and 
good sense showed him how unsuitable to his li- 
ving character it would have been to jest in such a 
place. After all, his literary works, scientific fame, 
and his undoubted patriotism, form his best epi- 
taph. Still, it may be thought, he might have been 
distinguished in his own land by a more honourable 
resting place than the obscure comer of an obscure 

* Letter on the Chinese Language, in the Philosophical Magazins 
and Annals of Philosophy for January, 1829. By Peter S. Da Pob- 
oeao, Esq. President of the Am. Phil. Soc, and of the Atheiueam 
at tPhiladelphia, and Corresponding Member of the Instiitlite «f 
France. Richd. Taylor, Fleet Street, Juondon. 
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burying-ground, where his bones lie indiscrimi- 
nately along with those of ordinary mortals, and 
his tomb, already wellnigh hid in the rubbish, may 
soon be altogether lost. 

One little circumstance, however, about this 
spot, is very striking. No regular path has been 
made to the grave, which lies considerably out of 
the road ; but the frequent tread of visitors having 
pressed down the rank grass which grows in such 
places, the way to the tombstone is readily found 
without aqy guide. 

During such a man's lifetime, every person must 
feel — whatever be his political creed as to distinc- 
tions in rank — that Franklin would have been 
much out of his place had he passed his time 
amongst inferior company. All the world were 
ready to acknowledge that his proper sphere was 
that of the master spirits of his age ; and, pro- 
bably, it was mainly in consequence of his occu- 
pying so commanding a station — to which his ge- 
nius and virtues alone had raised him — that his 
lessons of practical wisdom were delivered with 
such peculiar force. 

That the Grave levels all worldly distinctions, 
is true only as fiir as relates to mere corporal at- 
tributes. But in the case of so distinguished a 
philosopher as Franklin, for example, who may 
almost be called the Socrates of modem days^ 
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Death, instead of lowering the moral rank of its 
Tictim, contributes, if any thing, to raise it still 
higher. During Franklin's lifetime, it must be re- 
collected, that by far the greater part of the world, 
his contemporaries, althougli they acknowledged 
his influence, held no more personal intercourse 
with him than posterity are able to do. The mere 
circumstance, therefore, of his absence from this 
liying scene, can neither destroy the beneficial 
influence of his intellectual companionship, wbich 
we enjoy equally with our predecessors, nor weaken 
the salutary example of his character and conduct. 
Still less does it diminish the weight of his autho- 
rity; for although the grave, in such cases, ab- 
sorbs, irrevocably, when life is extinguished, very 
much that cannot be supplied, that portion which 
has been recorded becomes, thenceforward, the 
lixed inheritance of all mankind, to be turned to 
greater or less account, according to the maimer 
in which it is found to bear the touch of Time* 
The value of such instruction, however, in the esti- 
mation of ordinary minds, may often be modified 
by the degree of respect in which the author's me- 
mory is held. And in this lies the chief, though 
not the only, advantage of conspicuous and honour- 
able monuments, compared with such unworthy 
neglect as that in which Franklin's grave is al- 
lowed to remain. In this spirit, the inhabitants of 
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Boston have lately erected a handsome cenotaph 
to Franklin ; and I am sure the public-spirited Phi- 
ladelphians will not fail to profit by an example, in 
which they ought to have been the first to lead. 

In the course of the following morning, we visit- 
ed several of the Public Institutions ; some of them 
completed, and some only in progress, but all in- 
dicating a great deal of active, practical charity, 
and public spirit. Of these, one incomplete build- 
ing interested me a good deal ; it was a large and 
splendid naval asylum — a sort of Greenwich Hos- 
pital. 

After going through the Bank of the United 
States, we vi^ted the room in which the American 
Declaration of Independence was signed, upwards 
of half a century ago. Every one is familiar with 
the appearance of this apartment, from the well- 
known picture by Trumbull ; — an artist who, I 
am happy to say, is still alive and hearty. An 
event so important in American story, it might 
have been expected, should have hallowed the 
spot in the estimation of every native of that 
country. But the unpleasant truth seems to be, 
that nothing whatsoever is venerated in America 
merely on account of its age, or, indeed, on any 
other account. Neither historical associations, nor 
high public services, nor talents, nor knowledge, 
claim any peculiar reverence from the busy gene- 
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rationB of tLe present hour, who are reapmg the 
fruitB Boi^ii by tbeir ancestorB, or, to speak more 
correctly, by their predecessors — ^for the race who 
achieyed their independence is not yet quite estinct. 
Be this as it may^ aD the rich panelling', cornices, 
and ornamental work of this room, have been pull- 
ed down, and in their place, tame plasteriiig and 
raw carpentry haye been stuck up, on the occasiou 
of some recent festivaL 

The Turks who pounded the Frieze of the Par- 
thenon into mortar, had an object in yiew ; but I 
never could hear that the Americaos had an equally 
good excuse for difimembering their Hall of Inde- 
pendence* 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



On Wednesday, the 19th of Decemher, 1827, 
we left Philadelphia, and splashed and rattled in a 
gallant Steamer, down the Delaware, at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, including stops, though in the 
very teeth of the flood-tide. The shore is quite 
low all the way to Newcastle, a town forty miles 
below Philadelphia; and all things having now 
their winter dress on, the landscape looked cold 
and spiritless. 

Before reaching the wharf, the captain as usual 
arranged his company into parties of ten — nine for 
the inside of the stage, and one outside along with 
the driver; and when Newcastle came in sight, he 
displayed as many white balls on a pole as there 
were coaches required. But the party being un- 
usually large, there arose some little difficulty 
after landing in accommodating them all, during 
which arrangements, the streets of the little village 
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in which they rendezvoused presented a curioue 
scene. 

There is no posting in America, as I most have 
mentioned before, and consequently no horses are 
kept at these stopping places, beyond the ordinary 
wants of the stage-coach. When, therefore, up- 
wards of a hundred passengers arrive at one mo- 
ment, the stage proprietors are obliged to collect 
extra cattle from the neighbourhood. This opera- 
tion delayed us a little, while the street of the vil- 
lage was gradually filled with carriages. No one 
of these vehicles was allowed to start till all the 
luggage, and passengers, were safely packed, along 
the whole line; an operation requiring no small 
allowance of skill and determination : Of skill, 
because many of the boxes, trunks, and bundles, 
obstinately refused to fit the places allotted to them; 
and of determination, because it became absolutely 
necessary, from sheer want of conveyances, to stuff 
more passengers into the inside, and to stick more 
additional persons on the driver's seat, than was 
usual. All this required address on the part of the 
captain and the stage proprietor. But the phil<v> 
sophical quietness with which so much knocking 
about was submitted to by the parties exposed to 
it, was the most praiseworthy thing in-the way of 
travelling patience I ever saw. Scarcely a word 
fell from any one of the party, — the talk and bustle 
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being monopolized by tbe two masters of the cere- 
monies, while the well-behaved passengers seemed 
content to be handled with nearly as much indif- 
ference as so many passive sheep. I need hard- 
ly say, however, that a sufficient uproar was cre- 
ated by troops of wild Irish porters wheeling bar- 
row-loads of portmanteaus to and fro, amongst 
the legs of the numerous idlers who lounged about 
the pavement, with their hands in their pockets, 
and segars in their mouths, to see what was to be 
seen, but all in solemn silence. 

In about three-quarters of an hour, when all 
was ready for a start, stage No. 1. moved forward : 
No. 2. followed ; and so on, in regular succession, 
like a caravan wending through the desert. As 
this part of the road had been repeatedly de- 
scribed to us in shocking terms, as the worst in the 
Union, we prepared for an extra allowance of jolts 
and thumps ; but we were most agreeably disap- 
pointed. Tlie road, it is true, was not good, or, as 
the driver said, " pretty tolerably cut up ;" but in 
the early part of our journey we had gone over 
many worse, and we had many sad forebodings — 
which proved but too true — that we were still to 
traverse hundreds of miles of ground, where it 
would be happiness to discover a little of this much- 
abused piece of road. At dusk, when we stopped 
to water the horses and brandy the gentlemen, the 
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busy scene round the little inn by the roadnside^ 
with ten or twelve great four-horse stages pouring 
forth their cargoes by the dozen, would have fur- 
nished materials for many a page in the sketch- 
book of some merry Cruickshanks. 

The last hour and a half of this day's journey 
brought us, long after it was pitch dark, to French 
Town, on the left bank of the Elk river, a small 
stream running into the Chesapeake,^ the largest 
of those immense estuaries, or bays, which cha- 
racterise the * Sea board' of America. We could 
tell by the angry fizzing of the steam-pipe, and 
the tall column of sparks from the wood fire tinder 
the boilers, that all was ready for a start. The 
stages drew up on the wharf in the midst of a sea 
of mud, through which we had to find our way 
as we best could to the boat. Our feet must have 
been finely soaked with wet and dirt, had we not 
availed om*selves of an admirable species of overall 
shoes, much used in America, made entirely ot 
Indian rubber, and without any seam, being by 
far the best things of the kind I ever saw. These 
shoes, which are brought from the north coast of 
South America, are quite light and easy for the 
foot, besides being altogether impervious to water. 
I am much surprised that they have not yet been 
brought into general use in England. 

When at length we did get on board, the squeese 
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was excessive, there being hardly room to turn 
about in ; and as for chairs, or benches, they were 
all occupied by the lucky first comers, our prede-^ 
cessors. In the ladies' cabin, where I deposited 
my party, the heat was intolerable, and the air 
quite suffocating. But all mankind must be re- 
signed to their fate when they put their foot on 
board ship — for, alas ! there is no resource. The 
ladies sat round the apartment in fixed silent lines, 
with their reticules and little baskets in their laps, 
the images of philosophical indifference to all that 
was passing, till the supper made its appearance. 
This, as usual, being discussed in a crack, the tables 
were removed by three or four light-fingered negro 
domestics — slaves, I was given to understand — for 
we had now come within the limits of that large 
portion of the Union where the labouring popula- 
tion do not possess even the name of freedom. 

A very diverting scene followed — a lottery for 
the sleeping births— of which it appeared there 
was not above one for every three passengers on 
board. Tliis small number was still further re- 
duced by a slice being taken off the gentlemen's 
cabin, to enlarge that of the ladies ; for it is a rule 
we saw universally observed in America, never to 
think how the men shall fare till every female 
has been fully accommodated. A set of tickets, 
equal in number to that of the gentlemen, were 
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put into a drawer, out of which each one, as he 
paid his passage money, drew a card. If the 
ticket so drawn had a numher upon it, well and 
good — it served as a voucher for the sleeping place 
bearing the corresponding figures. But if it were 
blank, the weary passenger had nothing for it but 
to stretch himself on the lockers, or to look out, 
according to the cockpit phrase, for the softest 
plank in the declq and make that his bed. 

There was much good-humour throughout the 
whole process, but, of course, the poor blanks were 
heartily laughed at. I was fortunate enough to 
draw a prize, which I was right glad of, beii^ 
wofully tired, and having no mind to plank it ! 
My number was 36, and proved to be in the fore 
cabin, at the extreme end of the vesseL But, dk^ 
the misery of a long night on board of a crowcted 
steam-boat ! In the middle of the cabin biased 
and smoked a red-hot stove, the ferruginous va- 
pours of which were mixed with such a steaming 
and breathing of brandy, gin, and tobacco, as, for 
my sins, I have seldom encountered before. These 
miseries were made worse by the half-whispered 
prosings of sundry birthless passengers— -intermi- 
nable personages, who would neither sleep them- 
selves, nor allow others to sleep. At last, when I 
had reached a most distracting pitch of restlessness^ 
I got up and tried the open deck, — ^but a nipping 
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froet soon drove me below again. The tremor from 
the machinery, the puffing from the waste-pipe^ 
the endless thumpings of the billets of wood on 
their way to the f nmace, the bawling of the engi- 
neers, the firemen, the pilots, the captains, stewards 
and stewardesses, to say nothing of children crying, 
and the irritating pat-pat-pattering of the paddle- 
wheels, altogether ficMrmed an association of head« 
rending annoyances, for which blessings^ forsooth I 
we are now to thank the inventors of steam-enginea 
and steam-boats, the Watts and the Fultons of the 
past generation ! 

Be it so. — ^But when we get on shore, and have 
time to cool on the matter, it does seem a pity that 
any question should be allowed to rest undecided, 
respecting the merits of such men as those I have just 
named, especially when the point, as to priority of 
invention, has assumed something almost of a na- 
tional character. OnS thing, however, is quite clear 
— no one doubts who is the inventor of the steam- 
engine now in use. Bat who deserves the praise 
of having invented the steam-boat, is a matter 
which ought to be fairly set at rest. Watt did not, 
in strictness, discover the principle of the steam-en- 
gine, — ^but he did more^ — he invented those prac- 
tical applicaticms which brought it into use. Ful- 
ton, in the same way, did not <Higinate the idea of 
the steam-boat, but he combined and turned to 
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real, every-day use, devices which, in the hands 
of less ahle or less fortunate men, had not succeed- 
ed. A person who tries clever experiments, but 
goes no farther, must be content with the merit of 
ingenuity, and praiseworthy endeavours; while the 
honour of that invention which, after trial, con- 
tinues to answer all the purposes aimed at, belongs 
unquestionably to the skill and sagacity of the 
person who knows how to profit, not only by the 
success, but even by the failure, of his predecessors* 
In science, indeed, it is rather a misnomer to speak 
of failure. Nature never fails. And although the 
philosopher who reads her pages aright will not be 
misled, the task of true interpretation belongs to 
genius alone ; while the office of inferior minds is 
merely to turn over the leaves, without profiting by 
their contents. 

As every thing relating to an invention of such 
vast importance must carry Vith it more or less 
popular interest, I have taken some pains to inform 
myself of the particular steps. through which it 
has proceeded to its present height. A very brief 
\iotice will show distinctly how the degrees of me^ 
rit, in this matter, ought to be apportioned. 

In 1737, Mr Jonathan Hulls, of London, pro- 
posed to apply steam as the moving power for 
working a paddle wheel in a steam-towing vessel, 
in a pamphlet bearing the following title, which 
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is singularly prophetic of the eventual uses of the 
power which he felt himself in possession of, but 
had not skill of means enough to apply : — " A 
description and draught of a new*invented ma« 
cliinC) for carrjring vessels out of or into any har- 
bour, port, or river, against wind and tide, or in 
a calm/' For this idea Hulls obtained a patent in 
1736. 

Between 1789 and 1784, Mr Watt took out his 
various patents for improvements on the principle 
and mechanism of the steam-engine. 

In 1781, the Abbe Arnal proposed in France to 
apply the steam-engine to work lighters in the in*- 
land navigation of that country. During the next 
year, the Marquis of Jauffroy built a steam-boat, 
which was tried upon the Saoue^ but did not sue* 
ceed. 

I understand that in the United States Mr Elli>« 
cot, in 1775, and the well-known Thomas Paine, 
in 1778j suggested the use of steam for propelling 
boats. In 1785, a conipetition for the merit of this 
invention arose between Mr James Rumsay of Vir- 
ginia, and Mr John Fitch of Philadelphia. Mr 
Rumsay proposed to propel his vessel by a current 
of water forced out at the stern, and Mr Fitch by 
paddles, not wheels. Mr Fitch actually constructed 
a steam-boat; which worked upon the Delaware, 
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between Bordentown and Philadelphia, but it was 
soon laid aside.* 

In 17S7, Mr Patrick Miller of Dalswinton pub- 
lished a pamphlet, with a description and print of 
a triple vessel, propelled by paddle wheels, moved 
by cranks, originally intended to be worked by 
men. He states, that ^^ he had reason to believe 
that the power of the §team-engine may be applied 
to work the wheels, so as to give them a quicker 
motion, and consequently to increase that of the 
ship." This, certainly, was a great step. 

In 1788, Mr MiUer employed Mr William Sy- 
mington, along with Mr James Taylor, the tutor 
of his sons, who was quite an amateur of the steam- 
engine, to superintend the construction and placing 
of a small one in his pleasure-boat upon a piece of 
water near his house* Its success encouraged him 
to an experiment upon a larger scale ; and Mr Sy- 
mington was employed to construct, at Carron, a 
steam-engine of greater power, which he was to 
erect in one of Mr Miller's double boats, upon the 
Forth and Clyde Canal. This vessel was put in 
motion at the end of the year 1789, and thoi^h 
found to answer in point of speed, was liable to 
olijections which rendered it expedient to discon- 
tinue the use of it, and the machinery was taken 
out of the vessel. 

* Colden'8 Life of FultoD, p. 1S2. New York, 1817* 
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In 1801 9 Mr Symington was again employed, 
by Lord Dundas, to construct a steam-towing Tea- 
sel on the Forth and Clyde Canal, with more 
powerful machinery. This, he states, was com- 
pleted upon an improved plan after many expen- 
sive experiments, and was tried in the spring of 
1802, with two loaded vessels in tow, which it 
drew at the rate of about 2^ miles an hour, against 
a head wind. Soon after this trial, however, this 
boat was also laid aside, on account, as alleged, of 
its washing and injuring the banks of the Canal. 
Mr Symington took out a patent for steam-boats 
in the same year, and he has the undoubted merit 
of being the first person who applied the power of 
the steam-engine to produce motion in vessels. 

Mr Robert Fulton, a native of Pennsylvania, 
and an engineer of the United States, whose at- 
tention had been for some time directed to the sub- 
ject, inspected the vessel of Lord Dundas before 
it was laid up. He also made a trip in it with Mr 
Symington in 1802, along part of the canal, and, 
with the acuteness and forethought by which he 
was so much distinguished, was very particular in 
his examination of all its parts. Upon this occa- 
sion, the steam-boat went over 8 miles in one hour 
and twenty minutes. 

In 1803, when Mr Fulton was at Paris with 
Chancellor Livingston, he constructed, in company 
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with that gentleman, a steam-boat upon the Seine, 
which, after some mishaps, was tried and found 
to have very little velocity, owing to the defects 
of the apparatus. Mr Fulton perceived the cause 
of this failure, and, with his usual sagacity, at once 
devised the remedy, by addressing himself to Messrs 
Boullon and Watt, first by letter, and afterwards 
in person. This was in 1804. He requ^isted them 
to make for him a steam-engine to be applied to 
the propelling of a vessel by paddle wheels on the 
sides, which was to be used in the United States; 
stating his conviction, that all former attempts had 
failed chiefly from the badness of the machinery, 
though he considered the confined waters in which 
the trials had been made to be also unfavourable^ 
Against the difficulties arising from bad machihe- 
ry, he expected to be secured by directing his ap- 
plication to such skilful workmen ; and he judg^ed, 
with equal knowledge of the subject, that the wide 
rivers of America presented a field quite unoljeo- 
tionable for the action of steam-boats. 

The principal parts of the engine were xnAde^ 
accordingly, and forwarded early in 1805; the 
planning and execution of the subordinate part% 
as well as of the connecting and paddle machinery, 
having been undertaken by Mr Fulton himself. 
He built a vessel from his designs at New Yorkt 
called the Clermont, and having erected the en^ 
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gine on board of her, the first trial was made in 
the spring of 1807, and being eminently suecessful, 
the vessel was soon afterwards established as a 
regular steam-packet between New York and Al- 
bany. The admiration which this grand experi- 
ment excited, and which is so graphically descri- 
bed by Mr Fulton'« accomplished biographer, Mr 
Golden, led to the construction of various other 
steam vessels upon the different waters of the Uni- 
ted States and in Canada.^ 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that Fulton 
is entitled to the unqualified praise of having been 
the first man to bring steam na^agation into real 
use. His predecessors, Mr Symington and others, 
paved the way, it is true ; but so did Newcomen 
in the case of Watt, whose merit, as the inventor 
of the modern steam-engine, no one denies. That 
of Fulton, as the contriver of the present steam- 
boat, rests nearly on the same grounds. 

Steam-boat navigation has made rapid strides 
in America since the period alluded to, chiefly 
on the great rivers. The rise and progress of 
the invention, as applied to sea-going vessels, is 
not uninteresting. Mr Henry Bell of Glasgow — 
who had seen the steam vessel upon the Clyde in 
1802 — ^became acquainted with Mr Fulton, with 

• Life of Fulton, by his Friend Cadwallader D. CoWen, p. 166. 
New York, 1817. 
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whom he subsequently corresponded. In 181), 
he built a steam-boat upon the Clyde, called the 
Comet. In this boat, which he fitted up with a 
steam-engine and paddle wheels of his own ma^ 
nufactory, he began to ply between Glasgow and 
Greenock in January, 1812. 

This was speedily followed by other steam ves- 
sels upon the Clyde. In 1813, a boat, called the 
Prince of Orange, was fitted with two steam-engines 
by Messrs Boulton and Watt, with the cranks 
working at right angles to each other, by which 
the power was equalised throughout the stroke, 
according to an ori^nal idea of Mr Watt when he 
first devised their application to rotative purposes. 
This construction, which, it may be observed, is 
attended with the additional advantage of giving 
a double security, 'has often proved of eminent 
utility in sea-going vessels. 

Two steam-boats proceeded from the Clyde to 
the Thames in 1815; one through the Forth and 
Clyde Canal to Leith, and thence along the east 
coast, — the other round the Land's end, imder th^ 
direction of the late Mr George Dodds. These, I 
believe, may be considered the first successful at* 
tempts at sea navigation by steam. < 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



We took up our quarters at Baltimore, on tlie 
20th of December, 1827, in one of the largest hotels 
I ever saw. Here we engaged a sitting-parlour for 
ourselves, a luxury to which we had long been 
strangers. By agreeing to pay an additional sum, 
we had our meals also alone, an advantage which 
can rarely be purchased in America — never, I may 
say, out of the great cities — and not always even 
there, without more trouble than pleasure. At 
Baltimore, the charge was five dollars for us, one 
for the miEiid, besides a dollar for the fires in two 
rooms, — in all seven dollars, or about thirty-one 
shillings a-day. For this we got every thing very 
comfortably arranged, except the attendance, which 
would have been excellent too, had not the un- 
happy black boy, Cato, who waited upon us, been 
required, he told us, to serve more than ten other 
rooms ; so that the odds were generally about a 
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dozen to one against his answering correctly any 
given bell of the suite. 

At Philadelphia, I ought to have mentioned be- 
fore, we were lodged in a delightful boarding- 
liouse, where the average expense of our whole 
party was a little less than five dollars, or about 
twenty-one shillings a-day. We never were so 
well accommodated anywhere else in the United 
States. It is true, we had to take our meals at 
the public table, and at stated hours, — ^breakfast at 
half-past eight— dinner at three — tea at six, and 
supper at nine or ten. But every thing was so 
clean, and well-ordered, attendance included, tliat 
we really had nothing to wish for. 

How far the very agreeable party which we had 
the good fortune to meet with, contributed to make 
our stay pleasant, I cannot say ; but certainly we 
shall ever look back to our residence at Philadel- 
phia with sincere pleasure. 

The letters of introduction which we carried to 
Baltimore soon brought us into the heart of the 
agreeable and intelligent society of that place. 
For my share, I was beyond measure relieved by 
finding that it was not the custom of the place to 
cram down our throats their institutions, their 
town, their bay, their liberty, their intelligence, 
and so forth. On the contrary, all was rational 
and moderate praise, and fsdr play in theso matters. 
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It was also quite a comfort to learn how little was 
to be seen in the way of sights. Perhaps I ought to 
be ashamed to say. so; but there is a limit to the 
exertions of travellers as well as of other people ; 
and what I saw at the great cities of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, had so completely satiated 
me with institutions, jails,, schools, and hospitals, 
that it was comfortable to find oneself in the midst 
of a pleasant circle of people who left such things 
to make their own impression, and were not eter- 
nally reproaching their guests with wilful neglect 
of their city, when all the while their poor bodies 
and souls were worn out in trying to do it justice. 
Within the good city of Baltimore, however, is 
contained one of the greatest wonders of the whole 
country, and one of the most remarkable men I 
ever saw, — ^Mr Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the 
only survivor of those bold revolutionary states- 
men who signed the Declaration of Independence 
fifty-^three years ago. Mr Carroll, when we saw 
him, was in his ninety-first year, in which cir- 
cumstance, indeed, there is nothing remarkable ; 
but what was truly astonishing, was the entire 
possession which this excellent veteran retained of 
all his faculties, not only of mind, but of body. 
His speech, sight, and hearing, were still perfect ; 
and while all his thoughts were fresh and elastic, 

r2 
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his step was so vigorous that not a symptom of 
decay could be traced about him. 

I heard Mr Carroll say that Baltimore, which 
now contains seventy thousand inhabitants, was a 
village of only seven houses, within his memory ! 
Of late years, however, it has come nearly to a 
stand still, in consequence of events over which, I 
much fear, the inhabitants have no control. Du- 
ring the long period of the late European war, this 
cnty flourished, like some others in America, under 
the neutral flag. It was a place of much greater 
consequence, too, before the New York canal drain- 
ed off from the interior of the country, much of 
that export trade which the capital and the indus- 
try of the citizens of Baltimore had long turned 
to such profitable account. The peace, which 
brought the full weight of Continental as well as 
English resources into the open field of competi- 
tion, gradually lessened the importance of Balti- 
more, Boston, and Philadelphia, andof many other 
places in America, which cannot boast, like New 
York, of enjoying peculiar local advantages, that 
promise to flourish and improve under all political 
changes. The proximate causes of the declension 
of Baltimore, therefore, are not only the alteration 
of the times consequent upon the general peace, 
but the much higher commercial facilities exist- 
ing at the two great ports of New York and New 
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Orleans, * The harbour of New York, it may be 
mentioned, is at all times accessible for merchant 
ships, while the climate is nearly always healthy. 
It is also connected, during a great part of the year, 
with the interior States, and the Lakes of Canada, 
by numerous rivers and canals, which as yet have 
no rivals any where on th^,t continent. In the 
South, again, the steam navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, the Ohio, the Missouri, and fifty other gi- 
gantic streams, has rendered the communication 
with New Orleans a matter so expeditious and 
economical, that, in spite of its noxious climate, 
the produce of the interior will probably always 
find it a place of deposit in the highest degree ad- 
vantageous. 

There are projects afioat, however, for restoring 
this lost balance to Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and of regaining some portion of the profits de- 
rived from supplying the western country with 
goods, and of drawing off its produce. This, it is 
hoped, may be accomplished by means of a rail- 
road from Baltimore on the Chesapeake, and a ca- 
nal from PJuladelphia on the Delaware, both stri- 
king the Ohio, over the Alleghany mountains. 

If the mouth of the Mississippi could be dam- 
med up, or the harbour of New York be demolish- 
ed, there might be some chance for the resusci- 
tation of the intermediate seaports ; but, in the 
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meantime, I suspect, both Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore must be contented to enjoy their local, 
but comparatively limited advantages, without at- 
tempting to rival those great emporiums. The 
natural obstacles which stand in the way of any 
direct communication between the western (K>un- 
try and the coast are so numerous and formidable, 
that I fully believe, if the proposed canal from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, which stands at the 
point where the confluence of the Monongahela 
and the Alleghany forms the commencement of 
the Ohio river, or the rail-road from Baltimore 
to Wheeling, on the left bank of the same magni- 
ficent stream, could be laid down free of expense, 
the transit of goods upon them would not do much 
more than defray the cost of keeping them in re- 
pair. 

I shall be well pleased to find that I am in er- 
ror, because I should be sorry to see so much 
energy and good capital wasted. Nationally speak- 
ing, the success or failure of these projects is a 
matter of perfect indifference, both at home and 
abroad ; for the very same sources of prosperity 
will exist by whatever channels the produce of in- 
dustry finds its way to the ocean, and the readiest 
means of profiting by them will inevitably be found 
out. The sections of country in which these at- 
tempts are made to force nature to bend to the 
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purposes of man, against her will, may perhaps 
suffer deeply by such rashness ; but the rest of the 
nation will look on and profit all the more cheer- 
fully by their failure — if such it prove — just as 
the rival canal and rail-road companies do in Eng- 
land and elsewhere, though in the end the public 
generally derive benefit from most of these over- 
wrought competitions. 

Very different, indeed, are the hopes of the 
Americans themselves, as will be seen by the 
following extract from a printed paper, in which 
one of these projects is gravely spoken of as if ac- 
tually finished. The habit of amplification is here 
carried to a considerable height ; for this enter- 
prise, though not comipenced at that time, is put 
by the writer, with the greatest ease and compla- 
cency imaginable, before all the successfid and 
completed works of the rest of the world, which are 
made to sink into insignificance before underta- 
kings which may, at some future time, possibly, 
be accomplished in America ! 

" The canals of France, Holland, and England," 
says this writer, " dwindle to mere nothing in com* 
parison, when we think of the lofty Alleghany 
Mountain yielding its wood-covered summit, 
wrapped in clouds, or opening its rocky bosom, 
enriched with minerals, to the enterprise of a free 
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people, opening a highway to the great valley of 
the West !" 

Generally speaking, however, we found the so- 
ciety of Baltimore more reasonable upon all mat- 
ters relating to their country than the inhabitants 
of most of the cities we had previously visited. 
They appeared, I thought, to be better acquainted 
with the manners of the rest of the world, and 
to have learnt, that overpraising their own things 
was not the most effectual method of establishing 
a favourable impression on the mind of a stran- 
ger ; and that the best way, after telling him every 
thing openly and fairly, was, to leave him to form 
his own conclusions and make the proper allow- 
ances. Indeed, I hold myself particularly fortu* 
nate in having made the acquaintance of several 
gentlemen at Baltimore, from whose candid and 
manly suggestions I continued to derive, through- 
out all the journey, the greatest assistance. 

In company vrith one of these gentlemen, of 
whose friendship I shall always be proud, and by 
whose advice I have often profited, I visited the 
jail, and penitentiary, and the insane institution. 
Every one of these establishments appeared to be 
strongly marked with the effects of that active 
desire to contribute to the wants of the wretched, 
which we met with in all parts of America, but in 
no place more conspicuously than in Baltimore. 
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Upon another day I examined: the alms-house, 
in company with one of the Directors, and I do 
not know when I have seen any su,ch institution 
managed with more skill. The difficulty of regu- 
lating a poor-house in any country is, I believe, 
considerable ; but in America it is probably even 
greater than elsewhere, from the movable state 
of the society, the desultory and improvident ha- 
bits of the great mass of the population, and the 
fluctuating nature of the public responsibilities, 

t 

incident to the systematic ' rotation of office' al- 
ready described, which appears to extend to every 
department, municipal as well as political. 

I give the following passage from an official 
Report of a Committee of the guardians of the 
poor of Philadelphia, appointed to enquire into the 
systems adopted in that city for the relief of the 
poor, as it points out, with great good sense and 
knowledge, the evUs which beset this very diffi- 
cult question even in a land of plenty, and com- 
paratively scanty population. 

" That we have been prosecuting a career of 
error is sufficiently obvious ; and the natural con- 
sequence is, a co-extensive increase of misery and 
profligacy, of idleness and crime. The incentives 
to industry have been weakened, the ties which 
connect society relaxed, and the desire of honest 
independence lessened, amongst that class of the 
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community to whom honesty, industry, and so- 
briety are peculiarly indispensable. 

^^ The manner in which charity is too often ad- 
ministered affords encouragement to idleness, in- 
temperance, and improvidence. The idle will beg 
in preference to working, if relief is extended to 
them without suitable discrimination. 

^' Our climate indicates the necessity of forecast; 
and if the winter comes upon them, and thiey are 
cut off from la^ibour, they have a resource in the 
charity of individuals ;. and if not, they can obtain 
relief by application to the overseers of the poor." 

The following statement on the same subject, 
extracted firom the Report of the Trustees of the 
alms-house for Baltimore city and county, 1827, 
carries with it a degree of fearful interest, which 
ought. tQ n^ike every lover of his country look 
about him. 

" In a country where the means of obtaining a 
comfortable subsistence are so. abundant as in this 
community, and where labour is at the s^me time 
so amply rewarded, and so wholly unencumbered 
by taxation or aay kind of burden, it must natu- 
rally excite astonishment, that there should be 
found so large a mass of poverty as is concentra- 
ted in the alms-house of Baltimore city and coun- 
ty ; and when we consider that this mass is con- 
stantly augmenting, both in magnitude and de- 
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pravity, it surely becomes a matter of serious im- 
portance to investigate the. causes which have led, 
and are still leading, to this melancholy exhibition 
of human suffering and demoralization. 

" The trustees, deeply impressed with the re- 
sponsibility which, from their situation, neces- 
sarily devolves upon them, have thought it their 
duty to take measures to enquire into these causes; 
and they now lay before the Mayor and City 
Council the result of their investigation, which 
will be seen on reference to the accompanying 
document. 

" By this it appears, that of the 623 adult per- 
sons admitted into the alms-house during the year 
ending April 1826, five hundred and fifty-four were 
positively ascertained to have been reduced to the 
necessity of being placed there by drunkenness." 

Independently of the important information we 
derived from viewing these institutions, some of 
which were very well conducted, the agreeable 
companionship we were fortunate enough to enlist 
in our service, would have marked out the few 
days we spent at Baltimore as amongst the most 
instructive, as well as the most pleasing, which we 
passed in the United States. 

But it was not always in America that we had 
the satisfaction of falling in with persons who, like 
our considerate Baltimore friends, were willing to 
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let US see things as they really were, or who show- 
ed no uneasiness when the naked truth happened 
to come before us^ In order to give an idea of this 
unhappy spirit, I may mention that a gentleman 
once asked me which of two routes I meant to fol- 
low ? When I told him, he said, thoughtfully, ^^ I 
am sorry for that — very sorry," 

" Why so ?" 

^^ Because," said he, ^^ all that part of the coun- 
try is so bad." 

" Do you mean the roads ?" 

" O no, they are good enough; but by going 
in that direction, you will see an ugly part of the 
country, and consequently be disposed to draw 
unfavourable conclusions as to the beauty of our 
State." 

^' Yes, that may be, — ^but if the impression is a 
fair one, why should I not do so ? What does it 
matter ?" 

" Ay, that's true," he observed; " but then I wanit 
you to see only the best parts of our country, and I 
really wish you would oblige me by going round 
by the route I shall give you." 

" I am afraid," I replied, " the country for once 
must take its chance. Many parts which we have 
come to are good, some are bad ; these must all be 
jumbled together, and a fair mean taken. Besides, 
it is the people I want to see, and for this reason 
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I intend going in the direction I first spoke of, 
in order to see another of the State l^slatures in 
session." 

" Oh, for any sake," exclaimed my friend, who 
by this time was in the high fever of nationality, 
— " oh, I beg and entreat of you not to do that !" 

" Why not ? — why should not I seC: what cer- 
tainly must be characteristic of the country ?" 

*^ Because," — and here he lowered his voice,— 
^^ because these said legislators, whom you think 
of visiting, are really no great things ; and, I fear, 
they will not leave on your mind a favourable im- 
pression of our country." 

" Are] they not, however," I asked, " the men 
who regulate all your affidrs, who make the laws, 
who are chosen by the people, and who, in fact, 
exercise the supreme authority of the State ?" 

*^ Yes, they certainly do all that you say — they 
certainly are the sovereigns de facto." 

" Then, if so," I retorted — ^beginning to feel a 
little nettled at this double-refined sensitiveness — 
" I cannot but think they are very proper persons 
for a traveller to see. I presume, also, the legis- 
lature in question is not inferior to those of the 
other States. I have already seen that of New 
York, and I wish to compare it with others." 

" O, there again," he called out, " I could have 
wished you had left that legislature alone, for we 
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bred mechanic, or at best, as the master of a mer- 
chantvessel. No gentleman in Europe ever smokes, 
except it be occasionally, by way of frolic ; but no 
person, except one of tbe very lowest of the work- 
ing classes, is ever seen to chew. 

" The practice of chewing leads to that most 
ungentlemanly and abominable habit of spitting 
upon the floor, and into the fire. No floor in the 
United States, however clean, — no carpet^ how- 
ever beautiful and costly, — ^no fire-grate, however 
bright, — not even our places of divine worship, 
are free from this detestable pollution. A person 
who is guilty of so unpardonable a violation of de- 
corum and outrage against the decencies of po- 
lished life, should be excluded from the parlour, 
and allowed to approach no nearer than the haU- 
door steps. When in a house, and a person has 
occasion to spit, it should be into one's pocket hand- 
kerchief, but never upon the floor, or into the fire. 
The meanest and the rudest clown in Europe is 
never known to be guilty of such an indecorum ; • 
and such a thing as a spitting-box is never seen 
there, except in a common tavern. 

" There is another habit, peculiar to the United 
States, and from which even some females, who 
class themselves as ladies, are not entirely free ; 
that of lolling back, balanced, upon the two hind- 
legs of a chair. Such a breach of good-breeding 
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is never committed in Europe. Lolling is carried 
even so far in America, that it is not uncommon 
to see attorneys lay their feet upon the council 
table ; and the clerks and judges, theirs also upon 
their desks, in open court. But, low-bred and dis- 
gusting as is this practice, how much more repre- 
hensible is it, in places of a still greater solemnity 
of character ! How must the feelings of a truly 
religious and devout man be wounded, when he 
sees the legs extended, in the same indecent pos* 
ture, in the house of God ! 

'^ Another violation of decorum, confined chief- 
ly to taverns and boarding-houses of an ordinary 
class, is that of reaching across a table, or across 
three or four persons sitting next to him, who 
wishes for some particular dish. This is not only 
vulgar, but inconvenient. It is a sure sign of ha- 
ving been accustomed to low company, and should 
be avoided by every one who is ambitious of being 
thought a gentleman. The nasty practice of car- 
ving with one's own knife and fork, and of using 
one's own knife or spoon when wanting salt or 
sugar, does not call less loudly for amendment ; 
but cannot always be dispensed with, imless the 
mistress of the house will be careful in performing 
her duty, by seeing that the table is fiilly provided 
with such things as a decent table requires."* 

• The American Chesterfield, p. 201. Philadelphia, 1887. 
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people, opening a highway to the great valley of 
the West !" 

Generally speaking, however, we found the so- 
ciety of Baltimore more reasonable upon all mat- 
ters relating to their country than the inhabitants 
of most of the cities we had previously visited. 
They appeared, I thought, to be better acquainted 
with the manners of the rest of the world, and 
to have learnt, that overpraising their own things 
was not the most effectual method of establishing 
a favourable impression on the mind of a stran- 
ger ; and that the best way, after telling him every 
thing openly and fairly, was, to leave him to form 
his own conclusions and make the proper allow- 
ances. Indeed, I hold myself particularly fortu- 
nate in having made the acquaintance of several 
gentlemen at Baltimore, from whose candid and 
manly suggestions I continued to derive, through- 
out all the journey, the greatest assistance. 

In company with one of these gentlemen, of 
whose friendship I shall always be proud, and by 
whose advice I have often profited, I visited the 
jail, and penitentiary, and the insane institution. 
Every one of these establishments appeared to be 
strongly marked with the effects of that active 
desire to contribute to the wants of the wretched, 
which we met with in all parts of America, but in 
no place more conspicuously than in Baltimore. 
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Upon another day I examined: the alms-house, 
in company with one of the Directors, and I do 
not know when I have seen any sujch institution 
managed with more skill. The diflBiculty of regu- 
lating a poor-house in any country is, I believe, 
considerable ; but in America it is probably even 
greater than elsewhere, from the movable state 
of the society, the desultory and improvident ha- 
bits of the great mass of the population, and the 
fluctuating nature of the public responsibilities, 
incident to the systematic ' rotation of office' al- 
ready described, which appears to extend to every 
department, municipal as well as political. 

I give the following passage from an official 
Report of a Committee of the guardians of the 
poor of Philadelphia, appointed to enquire into the 
systems adopted in that city for the relief of the 
poor, as it points out, with great good sense and 
knowledge, the evils which beset this very diffi- 
cult question even in a land of plenty, and com- 
paratively scanty population. 

" That we have been prosecuting a career of 
error is sufficiently obvious ; and the natural con- 
sequence is, a co-extensive increase of misery and 
profligacy, of idleness and crime. The incentives 
to industry have been weakened, the ties which 
connect society relaxed, and the desire of honest 
independence lessened, amongst that class of the 
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community to whom honesty, industry, and so- 
briety are peculiarly indispensable. 

" The manner in which charity is too often ad- 
ministered affords encouragement to idleness, in- 
temperance, and improvidence. The idle will beg 
in preference to working, if relief is extended to 
them without suitable discrimination. 

"Our climate indicates the necessity of forecast; 
and if the winter comes upon them, and thpy are 
cut off from Is^ibour, they have a resource in the 
charity of individuals ;. and if not, they can obtain 
relief by application to the overseers of the poor." 

The following statement on the same subject, 
extracted ftom the Report of the Trustees of the 
alms-house for Baltimore city and county, 182T, 
carries with it a degree of fearful interest, which 
ought, tp n^ike every lover of his country look 
about him. 

" In a country where the means of obtaining a 
comfortable subsistence are so. abundant as in this 
community, and where labour is at the s^me time 
so amply rewarded, and so wholly unencumbered 
by taxation or any kind of burden, it must natu- 
rally excite astonishment, that there should be 
found so large a mass of poverty as is concentra- 
ted in the alms-house of Baltimore city and coun- 
ty ; and when we consider that this mass is con- 
stantly augmenting, both in magnitude and de- 
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pravity, it surely becomes a matter of serious im- 
portance to investigate the. causes which have led, 
and are still leading, to this melancholy exhibitioD 
of human suffering and demoralization. 

" The trustees, deeply impressed with the re- 
sponsibility which, from their situation, neces- 
sarily devolves upon them, have thought it their 
duty to take measures to enquire into these causes; 
and they now lay before the Mayor and City 
Council the result of their investigation, which 
will be seen on reference to the accompanying 
document. 

" By this it appears, that of the 623 adult per- 
sons admitted into the alms-house during the year 
ending April 1826, five hundred and fifty-four were 
positively ascertained to have been reduced to the 
necessity of being placed there by drunkenness." 

Independently of the important information we 
derived from viewing these institutions, some of 
which were very well conducted, the agreeable 
companionship we were fortunate enough to enlist 
in our service, would have marked out the few 
days we spent at Baltimore as amongst the mpst 
instructive, as well as the most pleasing, which we 
passed in the United States. 

But it was not always in America that we had 
the satisfaction of falling in with persons who, like 
our considerate Baltimore friends, were willing to 
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Court are appointed by the President and Senate, 
and hold their offices for life, that is to say, during 
good behaviour — ^there being no limit on account 
of age, as in several of the individual States. 
They also receive for their services a salary, or, as 
it is called, a compensation, which cannot be di- 
minished during their cMtinuance in office. 

*^ The judicial power of the Supreme Court of 
the United States extends to all cases in law and 
equity arising under the constitution, the laws, 
and treaties of the Union, — ^to all cases affecting 
ambassadors and other public ministers and con- 
suls, — to all cases of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction, — ^to controversies to which the United 
States is a party, — to controversies between two or 
more States, — to controversies between a State 
when plaintiff, and the citizens of another State, or 
foreign citizens or subjects, — ^to controversies be- 
tween citizens of different States, and between ci- 
tizens of the same State, claiming lands under 
grants of different States, and between a State, <h: 
citizens thereof, and foreign States, or between ci- 
tizens and foreigners."* 

All suits which do not &11 under these heads, 
come within the jurisdiction of the law courts of 
the separate States. 

* Keat*8 Commeataries, toL L p. 277. 
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The Supreme Court of the United States consists 
of a Chief Justice and six associate justices. It holds 
one term annually, at the seat of government. The 
Union includes seven great circuits, and in each 
district of these circuits, two courts are held an- 
nually by one of the judges of the Supreme Court, 
and the district judge of that district.* 

These district courts are vested with certain 
powers analogous to those of the Supreme Court 
at Washington, some of which they exercise in 
concurrence with the courts of the several States ; 
and some without such concurrent junsdiction. 
For instance, they have exclusive original cogni- 
zance of all civil causes of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction, of seizures under impost,' navigation 
or trade laws of the United States, where the sei- 
zures are made on the high seas. 

But it would occupy too much space, and re- 
quire much more technical knowledge than I pos- 
sess, to make these distinctions intelligible to pro- 
fessional men, while to others they would not be 
interesting. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is vir- 
tually the interpreter of the written Constitution^ 
since it belongs to them to decide in disputed cases 
what is the true construction of that instrument. 

^ Kent, ToL I. p. 282.- 
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As this is a very imporfant and peculiar feature 
in the American government, I shall quote the 
words of Chancellor Rent on the subject. 

'^ The people of the United States have declared 
the Constitution to be the supreme law of the land, 
and it is entitled to universal and implicit obedi- 
ence. Every act of Congress, and every act of the 
legislatures of the States, and every part of the Con- 
stitution of any State, which is repugnant to tbe 
Constitution of the United States, is necessarily 
void. This is a clear and settled principle of con^ 
stitutional jurisprudence. The judicial power of 
the Union is declared to extend to all ccuea of law 
and equity arising under the Constitution ; and to 
the judicial power it belongs^ whenever a case is 
judicially before it, to determine what is the law 
of the land. ' The determination of the Supreme 
Court must be final, and conclusive^ because the 
Constitution gives to that tribunal the power to 
decide, and gives no appeal from the decision.''* 

Upon another occasion^ the same author states 
this point still more distinctly. " It has accord* 
ingly become a settled principle in the legal p<dity 
of this country, that it belongs to the judicial 
power, as a matter of right and duty, to de^elare 
every act of the legislature made in Violation ef 

* Kei^ voL I. pi SSS. 
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the Constitution, or any proTision of it, null and 
void."* 

I need hardly say that innumerahle disputes 
have arisen, as to the extent of these powers, be- 
tween the different States and the Supreme Court ; 
but for the reasons already mentioned, I refrain 
from attempting to describe such technical points. 

Each State in the Union has a separate Judiciary, 
consisting of a Supreme court and various inferior, 
courts. In some of the States these are very nu- 
merous. In the United States courts, the judges,: 
as I have mentioned above, are named by the 
President, under the approbation of the Senate. 
In the different States, various methods obtain of 
appointing these officers. In four of the States^ 
they are nominated by the governor and council ; 
in five by the governor alone ; in one by the g<H 
vemor and senate, and in eight they are elected 
by the legislature. In all these eighteen instances,: 
the judges hold their offices during good behaviour. 

In two States, the judges are elected annually 
by the legislature ; in two others by the legisla- 
ture for seven years ; in one they are appointed 
by the governor for seven years, and in one State 
— Georgia — the judges of the superior court are 
elected by the people at large for three years, and 

* Kent, voL I. p. 4S2« 
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tbose of the inferior courts annually. The judges 
are liable to be removed in most of the States by 
impeachment, but in some they may be dismissed 
by the governor, on the address of two-thirds of the 
legislature. In one of the States, no judge can sit 
on the bench after he is sixty years of age ; in two 
of the States, the age of retirement is sixty-five ; 
and in three, it is fixed at seventy. In the other 
nineteen, there is no limitation. 

The popular nature of these appointments,, taken 
along with other circumstances inherent in the 
very nature of a democracy, has an effect on the 
independence of the Judiciary in the United States, 
which it is importaiit to consider attentively, for 
there is probably no element in the formation of 
civil society, which — ^both by its action and reac- 
tion — so directly influences the virtue and the free- 
dom, and consequently the prosperity of a nation, 
as the administration of justice. 

In America, the judges have a great variety of 
difficulties to contend with, some arising out of 
the uncertain state of the laws, some out of the 
form of government, and some out of the peculiar 
habits of the societv. 

Antecedent to the separation of the Colonies, 
the Common Law of England prevailed in America, 
with no further modification than was absolutely 
necessary to make it suitable to the difference of 
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circumstances in the two countries. The points 
in dispute, between the Mother Country and the 
Colonies, were considered by the colonists as in- 
fractions of the Common Law ; and accordingly, 
when the separation took place, the Common Law 
was claimed unanimously by the Americans as 
their birthright. 

'' But since the Revolution, great changes have 
been introduced. Previous to that event, the 
Constitution and the Common Law were almost 
convertible terms. But in the repubUcs which 
were formed out of the Colonies, written constitu- 
tions were established in place of the old tradi- 
tions, decisions, customs, and parliamentary en- 
actments which had formerly combined to form 
the constitutional law under which they lived. 
The Common Law, indeed, is still referred to for 
the interpretation of passages in their written con- 
stitutions and statutes, which have borrowed its 
phraseology ; but it is no longer looked to as the 
source of constitutional authority. 

The learned Mr Du Ponceau of Philadelphia, 
in his work " On Jurisdiction," has these words : 
*^ The Common Law, therefore, is to be considered- 
in the United States in no other light than as a 
system of jurisprudence, venerable, indeed, for its 
antiquity, valuable for the principles of freedom 
which it inculcates, and justly dear to us for the 
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ages on these subjects, accordingly, goes for little 
with them, in opposition to what appears right and 
proper at the moment. In this, however, it is im- 
portant to remark, these gentlemen merely follow 
the general sentiment of the country. The legis- 
latures of the different States are completely under 
the influence of this popular dictation ; it is quite 
natural, therefore, that, when the essential prin- 
ciple which bound the Common Law together, and 
gave it nearly all its value — I mean its depend-^ 
ence on myriads of antecedent authorities — ^was 
once loosened, the elements of which it was com- 
posed should be scattered abroad. The effect of 
this singular experiment in the science of jurispru- 
dence is so ably described by the learned author 
whom I have lately quoted, that I take the liberty 
of giving it in his own words. 

*' Those who wish to see uniformity of^urispru- 
dence in the widely-extended Union, ought to re* 
member, that nothing is uniform but sound prin- 
ciples, and that false theories and false logic lead 
inevitably to contradictory decisions. In England 
there is, in fact, but one great judicature sitting 
at Westminster Hall. Although divided inito dif- 
ferent tribunals, the same spirit pervades them all) 
and, in important cases, the twelve judges meet 
together to decide. Above them is the House of 
Lords, whose judgments are final and conclusive. 
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Here we have, on the contrary, twenty-four differ-^ 
ent supreme judicatures, with a countless number 
of inferior tribunals, dispersed over an immense 
extent of territory. Beyond them, there is no an* 
thority whose decisions are binding in all cases. 
The supreme court of the United States is limited 
in its jurisdiction and powers, and, except in cer- 
tain matters of national concern, State judges do 
not conceive themselves bound to conform to their 
opinions. In short, there is no Polar star to direct 
our uncertain wanderings. We must either tacit- 
ly submit to receive the law from a foreign coun- 
^^y9 by adopting the opinions of the English judges, 
however they may vary from our own, or even 
from those which they formerly entertained, or we 
must find some expedient to preserve our national 
independence ; and at the same time to prevent our 
national law from falling into that state of confn- 
sion which will inevitably follow from the discord- 
ant judgments of so many co-ordinate judicial au- 
thorities. Already the evil is felt in a consider- 
able degree ; it will be more so in process of time, 
and it is to be feared that in the course of fifty 
years, the chaos will become inextricable, unless a 
speedy remedy is applied. 

" The only remedy that I can think of," conti- 
nues this eloquent writer, "is to encourage the 
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^tudy of general jurisprudence, and of the eternal 
and immutable principles of right and wrong." * 

I very much fear that the existence of the evil 
of which my learned friend^ in common with every 
intelligent person I met with in America, appears 
to be perfectly sensible, has a far deeper source than 
they ascribe to it. I suspect it lies so closely. im« 
bedded in the very structure of their political ,soci* 
ety, that it cannot possibly be reached by the 
studies he alludes to, or indeed by any thing short 
of one of thos^ great moral convul^ons which, frpm 
time to time, rend nations to pieces, and teach their 
citizens how dangerous a thing it is to place theij^ 
own wisdom in opposition to that of past ages. 

The framers of the American Constitution, who 
deemed it of primary importance to establish, as 
far as possible, the independence of the Judiciary^ 
succeeded in part by securing to the judges in the 
Federal courts, the permanence in office for life, 
or during good behaviour. In the gi'eat^ number 
of the State Constitutions, as I have already men-^ 
tioned, the same rule obtains* But many pereouft 
in that country doubt whether this goes hx towards 
the establishment of real independence. Some eveii 
think that so permanent an appointment is incon* 
sistent with institutions of so popular a character 

* Du Ponoeau, p. 127. 
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as those of America ; while others fear that both 
in a legal and practical sense, but especially in a 
practical sense, this independence must finally be 
broken down. 

The theory of ju<Ucial independence, in a eoun^ 
try where there are two conflicting and opposite 
powers — that of the crown on one hand, and that 
of the people on the other, is not only a most efli- 
cient one, but also a safe one to trust to. This 
branch of the government is essentially helpless in 
itself; but as it has the advantage of giving the 
sanction of the laws to that power on whose side it 
is found, it has also tiie advantage of receiving from 
the same power, the protection that it stands in 
need of from the opposite side. It is sustained^ 
therefore, as in England, in its middle position by 
the contrary forces of the government — a position 
in which probably will be found the perfection of 
legal administration. 

Every thing in America— it cannot be too often 
repeated — ^is, without any exception — decidedly po- 
pular. Even the theory of an Executive, capable 
of holding the people in check, does not belong to 
their system, as a principle of government, while 
their whole practice is directly the reverse. The 
executive, and both branches of the legislature, in 
tlie general as well as the State governments, as I 
have already endeavoured to show, are thoroughly 
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' democratic ; they are actually so much a part of the 
people, that even for the brief period of their nomi- 
nal authority, they have no real influence. Thus, in 
America, all the power is on one side, and so things 
must remain ; for there is no authority whatsoever 
to counterbalance the overwhelming weight of the 
people at large, or even to check them in their career. 
Upon any occasion, then, of popular excitement^ 
extending to the legislature, as such excitements 
almost always do — and I may say must inevitably 
do, where the elections are so very frequent, and 
the suffrage universal — if inroads are made upon 
the Constitution — what are the Judiciary to do ? 
Their duty, it is true, is very clear ; but if they 
should proceed straight forward in the path which 
it directs, they would soon find themselves in oppo-* 
sition to the great power of the nation, without any 
sustaining force on the other side to help them. 
The judges in America, it will be recollected, are 
the interpreters of the written Constitution; but 
how can they be expected to read its clauses in a 
sense different from that laid down by the sovereign 
people ? Judges are but men, and it is utterly out 
of nature to expect them to stem such a torrent 
single-handed, even supposing them not to be in-, 
fected by the prevalent sentiment, which, on the 
contrary, it is a hundred to one they must be, 
or even without considering the popular nature of 
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-their appointment, and the total ahsence of sitp- 
port from any other class. 

- The embarrassmcnte arising from this disagree- 
ment between the letter of the law, and the wishes 
of the people, might be so great, that it is not im- 
probable the judges would try to prevent a recur- 
rence of them, even if the people did not, by endea- 
vouring to modify the Constitution itself — ^in order 
that their decisions might square better with the 
popular voice. Some changes, from other causeet, 
have already been made in the Constitution of the 
United States ; while those of the separate States 
have nearly all of them been subjected to altera- 
tions. Nothing, therefore, can be more directly 
contrary to fact, than calling the written Consti- 
tutions of the American States, fixed instruments 
— since they are, in point of fact, every way fluc- 
tuating and uncertain. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that so far 
as matters h^ve yet gone, the Federal Judiciary 
have maintained. their ground; and, with safety 
and effect, have declared several laws of the differ- 
ent States to be unconstitutional and void. Bui 
their greatest trial, and one to which they are liable 
to be exposed at any moment, would be the consi- 
deration of a law of Congress, passed in conformity 
with the will of the people, on some subject of higli^ 
public interest — such as that of the Tariff— th« 
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upon the people than the people do upon them, and 
thus a Judiciary practically, as well as theoretical- 
ly independent, may be found to administer the 
laws of that country. That such are the hopes of 
many reflecting and patriotic men in America, I 
was rejoiced to find; but I regret, with all my 
heart, that I cannot join in them—Hsimply because 
I saw no analogy in any thing else in the United 
States to justify such expectations. 

The radical principles of bringing justice home 
to every man's door, and of making the adminis- 
tration of it cheap, have had a full experiment in 
America; and greater practical curses, I venture to 
say, were never inflicted upon any country. 

The State of Pennsylvania will serve as a good 
example, because it is eminently democratic, and 
has been called, par excellence, the key-stone of 
the republican arch. There they have done away 
with nearly all the technicalities of the law — there 
are no stamps — no special pleadings — and scarcely 
any one is so poor that he cannot go to law. The 
consequence is, a scene of litigation from morning 
to night. Lawyers, of course, abound every where, 
as no village containing above two or three hun^- 
dred inhabitants, is without one or more. No per-, 
son, be his situation or conduct in life what it may^ 
is free from the never ending pest of lawsuits. 
Servants, labourers, every one, in short, on the 
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first occasion, hies off to the Beighbouring lawyer 
or justice of the peace, to commence an action« 
No compromise or accommodation is ever dreamt 
of. The law must decide every thing ! The life 
of persons in easy circiunstances is thus rendered 
miserable ; and the poor man, led on by the hope 
of gain — ^by an infectious spirit of litigation — or by 
revenge, is prevented from employing his time use- 
fully to himself and to the community, and gene« 
rally ends by being a loser. . The lawyer's fees are 
fixed at a low rate, but the passion for litigating a 
point increases with indulgence to such a degree, 
that these victims of cheap justice — or rather of 
cheap law — seldom stop while they have a dollar 
left. 

The operation of the much-vaunted principle, 
just alluded to, of bringing justice home to every 
man's door, is in most cases equally mischievous. It 
leads to the endless establishment of new courts, 
swarms of lawyers, and crowds of litigants. Thus, 
on a spot where the population increases, and it is 
found a hardship to go twenty or thirty miles for the 
pleasure of a lawsuit, a new county town must 
forthwith be erected more at hand, with all its ac- 
companiments of judges, clerks of court, marshals, 
and so forth. I have heard of a bad road being 
used as an argument before the legislature, to ob- 
tain the establishment of a new county toym. As 
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the population increases further on, thiese towns 
must be again multiplied or remoyed, and thna 
continual expense, and the endless appointment of 
new judges goes on. 

In a society composed of such loose materials, as 
the active, roving population of America, it is almost 
impossible, except at the great cities, to find men 
of education and high character to fill these judicial 
situations. I may here remark, that, with the ex- 
ception of one State— Virginia — ^the justices of the 
peace are every where paid by fees from the clients* 
In fact, it would be impossible to get men in that 
country, where the property is so much divided—; 
and where all men are so busy, to do this or any^ 
other duty gratis. One of the greatest and most. 
substantial blessings of England, therefore— 4ts un- 
paid magistracy — ^has no existence in America; 
neither can it be expected to exist there for a long 
time to come — never, indeed, unless some great 
changes be made in the structure of society in 
that country. 

I have not been able to obtain any very exact 
returns of the number of judges in the United 
States, but it is certainly enormous in its extent* 
I was greatly astonished to hear, that in Penusyl-. 
vania alone there are upwards of a hundred judged; 
who preside on the bench; besides several thou-, 
sands of justices of the peace, who take cognizance 
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of all suits not exceeding one hondred dollars in 
amount The number of persons, therefore, who 
administer justice in America, probably exceeds 
that of their army and navy t And, upon the 
whole, I suspect justice will be found much dearer 
there than any where else in the world. At all 
events, nothing can possibly compensate for the 
boundless spirit of litigation, which, conjointly 
with that of electioneering, keeps the country in 
constant hot water from end to end^ 

The salaries of the judges, in consequence ot 
their great number, are necessarily so small, that 
no first-rate lawyer can afford to take the appoint* 
ment. I know of several barristers, every way 
fitted to do honour to the bench, who have posi<» 
tively refused to accept office. Consequently thes^ 
very important stations are filled by a totally differ-^ 
ent class of men — many of whom, undoubtedly, ard 
very excellent persons, but some of them, likewise) 
are quite unsuited for such duties. When the popu** 
lar mode of appointing the judges in the different 
States is recollected, either by the governors or 
by the legislatures, who are themselves changed 
annually, it will be at once perceived that the de»- 
mocratic principle of reducing all things to one 
level, mtist, as a matter of course, Very often bring 
the choice far down in the scale. Electioneering 
predilections and antipathies, too, both past and pro- 
spective, and the eager pursuit of office — ^whichpre* 
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vails to an extravagant extent — ^will come into play 
here, as they do, nnfortunately, in every thing else. 

It is a curious feature in the American Judicial 
system, that in many of the States — ^Pennsylvania 
amongst others — the bench is composed of one 
judge who is a lawyer, and of two others who are 
not lawyers, called associate judges. These men 
are selected from the county in which they reside 
and hold their court. They are generally farmers 
— not, however, like the English gentleman-farm- 
er, for such characters do not exist, and cannot 
exist, in any part of the United States — ^they are 
men who follow the plough. They seldom, as I 
am informed, say a word on the bench. This sin- 
gular system has been adopted, because the people 
thought it was necessary there should be two per- 
sons, taken from among themselves, to control the 
President or Law Judge. These associate j udges are 
paid two hundred dollars per annum, or about L.45. 

An appeal lies from the courts below to the Su- 
preme Court, on points of law ; and, as the pro- 
ceedings in this, as in every other part of the suit^ 
arc cheap, these appeals are almost invariably made 
when the case is of any importance. The law ren- 
ders it imperative on the judge to charge the jury 
on any points of law which either party may re- 
quire. Sometimes each party will insist upon the 
judge charging the jury upon twenty or thirty 
points. Then exceptions to the charges follow* 
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and thus an endless source of delay and fresh li-* 
ligation is opened up. 

In some of the States there is a regular and dis- 
tinct Court of Chancery; in otherS) as inPennsyl-i 
vania, the courts of law are vested with Chancery 
jurisdiction, with the power to grant divorces for 
legal causes. In extraordinary cases, divorces — 
which in some of the States are numerous — may 
be granted by the legislature. 

The circumstance already adverted to, of the Su- 
preme Court of each State having the right to de- 
clare the acts of its own particular legislature un- 
constitutional, and that of the Supreme Court of 
the United States having the right to declare the 
acts of the legislature of any State, as well as those 
of Congress, or the Federal legislature, unconsti- 
tutional, and consequently invalid, is a peculiarity 
in the American system worthy of particular at- 
teutioD, as, I believe, it is the only instance of the ' 
Judiciary in any country being placed above every 
other branch of the government. What would be 
the result of this arrangement, if the Judiciary 
could be rendered effectually independent, it is 
very difficult to say ; though, perhaps, it may be 
about as difficult to predict what will be the effect 
now, when that independence seems to be next to 
impossible. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, how- 
ever, in the exercise of this authority, have re- 
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pcatedly declared acts of the different States un- 
constitutional ; but they have not yet, as far as I 
know, declared any act of the 'general goYemment 
to be so. It is perhaps in consequence of ilus in* 
terference with the enactments of the States, and 
their non-interference with those of Congress, that 
many persons in America look upon that Conrt 
with great jealousy, from an idea that it has a dis* 
position to augment the power of the general g<H 
vemmcnt, or has a tendency towards what is term- 
ed ^ consolidation,' at the expense of the sovereigns 
ty of the individual States. 

Sooner or later, however^ as already hinted, sach 
formidable questions as the duties on imported 
goods — the extinction of Indian claims — appro- 
priations of public money for internal improve- 
ments — and many other questions involving what 
arc railed State rights, will force the Supreme 
Court to interfere. But what the result will be, 
lime alone can show. 
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upon the people tlian the people do upon them, and 
thus a Judiciary practically, as well as theoretical-^ 
ly independent, may be found to administer the 
laws of that country. That such are the hopes of 
many reflecting and patriotic men in America, I 
was rejoiced to find; but I regret, with aU my 
heart, that I cannot join in them — simply because 
I saw no analogy in any thing else in the United 
States to justify such expectations. f 

The radical principles of bringing justice home 
to every man's door, and of making the adminis*: 
tration of it cheap, have had a full experiment in. 
America; and greater practical curses, I venture to 
say, were never inflicted upon any country. i 

The State of Pennsylvania will serve as a good 
example, because it is eminently democratic, and 
has been called, par excellence, the key-stone of 
the republican arch. There they have done away, 
with nearly all the technicalities of the law — ^there 
are no stamps — no special pleadings — and scarcely, 
any one is so poor that he cannot go to law. The 
consequence is, a scene of litigation from morning 
to night. Lawyers, of course, abound every where, 
as no village containing above two or three hun- 
dred inhabitants, is without one or more. No per-, 
son, be his situation or conduct in life what it may, 
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with nearly all the technicalities of the law — ^there 
are no stamps — no special pleadings — and scarcely 
any one is so poor that he cannot go to law. The 
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dred inhabitants, is without one or more. No per-. 
son, be his situation or conduct in life what it may^ 
is free from the never ending pest of lawsuit*. 
Servants, labourers, every one, in short, on the 
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first occasion, hies off to the neighbouring lawyer 
or justice of the peace, to commence an action* 
No compromise or accommodation is ever dreamt 
of. The law must decide every thing ! The life 
of persons in easy circumstances is thus rendered 
miserable ; and the poor man, led on by the hope 
of gain — ^by an infectious spirit of litigation — or by 
revenge, is prevented from employing his time use- 
fully to himself and to the community, and gene- 
rally ends by being a loser. The lawyer's fees are 
fixed at a low rate, but the passion for litigating a 
point increases with indulgence to such a degree, 
tiiat these victims of cheap justice — or rather of 
cheap law — seldom stop while they have a dollar 
left. 

The operation of the much-vaunted principle, 
just alluded to, of bringing justice home to every 
man's door, is in most cases equally mischievous. It 
leads to the endless establishment of new courts, 
swarms of lawyers, and crowds of litigants. Thus, 
on a spot where the population increases, and it is 
found a hardship to go twenty or thirty miles for the 
pleasure of a lawsuit, a new county town must 
forthwith be erected more at hand, with all its ac- 
companiments of judges, clerks of court, marshals, 
and so forth. I have heard of a bad road being 
used as an argument before the legislature, to ob- 
tain the establishment of a jiew county toym. As 
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tbe population increases farther on, these towns 
must be again multiplied or remoyed, and thna 
continual expense, and the endless appointment of 
new judges goes on. 

In a society composed of such loose materials, as 
the active, roving population of America, it is almost 
impossible, except at the great cities, to find men 
of education and high character to fill these judicial 
situations. I may here remark, that, with the ex- 
ception of one State— Virginia — the justices of the 
peace are every where paid by fees from the clients. 
In fact, it would be impossible to get men in that 
country, where the property is so much divided—; 
and where all men are so busy, to do this or any. 
other duty gratis. One of the greatest and most. 
substantial blessings of England, therefore — its un- 
paid magistracy — ^has no existence in America; 
neither can it be expected to exist there for a long 
time to come — never, indeed, unless some great 
changes be made in the structure of society in 
that country, 

I have not been able to obtain any very exact 
returns of the number of judges in the United 
States, but it is certainly enormous in its extent*. 
I was greatly astonished to hear, that in Penusyl-i 
vania alone there are upwards of a hundred judges « 
who preside on the bench ; besides several thou*: 
sands of justices of the peace, who take cognizance 
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of all suits not exceeding one hundred dollars in 
amount The number of persons, therefore, who 
administer justice in America, probably exceeds 
that of their army and navy I And, Upon the 
whole, I suspect justice will be found much dearer 
there than any where else in the world. At all 
events, nothing can possibly compensate for the 
boundless sj^rit of litigation, which, conjointly 
with that of electioneering, keeps the country in 
constant hot water from end to end» 

The salaries of the judges, in consequence of 
their great number, are necessarily so small, that 
no first-rate lawyer can afford to take the appoint^ 
ment. I know of several barristers, every way 
fitted to do honour to the bench, who have posi* 
tively refused to accept oflSce. Consequently thes^ 
very important stations are filled by a totally differ** 
ent class of men — many of whom, undoubtedly, ard 
very excellent persons, but some of them, likewise^ 
are quite unsuited for such duties. When the popu*- 
lar mode of appointing the judges in the different 
States is recollected, either by the governors or 
by the legislatures, who are themselves changed 
annually, it will be at once perceived that the de** 
mocratic principle of reducing all things to one 
level, mtist, as a matter of course. Very often bring 
the choice far down in the scale. Electioneering 
predilections and antipathies, too, both past and pro- 
spective, and the eager pursuit of office — ^whichpre* 
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vails to an extravagant extent — ^will come into play 
here, as they do, unfortunately, in every thing else. 

It is a curious feature in the American Judicial 
system, that in many of the States — ^Pennsylvania 
amongst others — ^the bench is composed of one 
judge who is a lawyer, and of two others who are 
not lawyers, called associate judges. These men 
are selected from the county in which they reside 
and hold their court. They are generally farmers 
— not, however, like the English gentleman-farm- 
er, for such characters do not exist, and cannot 
exist, in any part of the United States — ^they are 
men who follow the plough. They seldom, as I 
am informed, say a word on the bench. This sin^- 
gular system has been adopted, because the people 
thought it was necessary there should be two per- 
sons, taken from among themselves, to control the 
President or Law Judge. These associate j udges are 
paid two hundred dollars per annum, or about L.45. 

An appeal lies from the courts below to the Su- 
preme Court, on points of law ; and, as the pro- 
ceedings in this, as in every other part of the suit, 
are cheap, these appeals are almost invariably made 
when the case is of any importance. The law ren- 
ders it imperative on the judge to charge the jury 
on any points of law which either party may re- 
quire. Sometimes each party will insist upon the 
judge charging the jury upon twenty or thirty 
points. Then exceptions to the charges follow* 
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and thus an endless source of delay and fresh li-* 
ligation is opened up. 

In some of the States there is a regular and dis- 
tinct Court of Chancery ; in otherS) as in Pennsyl-i 
vania, the courts of law are vested with Chancery 
jurisdiction, with the power to grant divorces for 
legal causes. In extraordinary cases, divorces — 
which in some of the States are numerous — may 
be granted by the legislature. 

The circumstance already adverted to, of the Su- 
prcme Court of each State haTing the right to de- 
clare the acts of its own particular legislature un- 
constitutional, and that of the Supreme Court of 
the United States having the right to declare the 
acts of the legislature of any State, as well as those 
of Congress, or the Federal legislature, unconsti- 
tutional, and consequently invalid, is a peculiarity 
in the American system worthy of particular at- 
tention, as, I believe, it is the only instance of the ' 
Judiciary in any country being placed above every 
other branch of the government. What would be 
the result of this arrangement, if the Judiciary 
could be rendered effectually independent, it is 
very difficult to say ; though, perhaps, it may be 
about as difficult to predict what will be the effect 
now, when that independence seems to be next to 
impossible. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, how- 
ever, in the exercise of this authority, have re- 
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pcatedly declared acts of the different States im-* 
constitutional ; but they have not yet, as far as I 
know, declared any act of the 'general goYemment 
to be so. It is perhaps in consequence of tins in- 
terference with the enactments of the States, and 
their non-interference with those of Congress, that 
many persons in America look upon that Comt 
with great jealousy, from an idea that it has a dii* 

I 

position to augment the power of the general go- 
vernment, or has a tendency towards what is term- 
ed ^ copsolidation,' at the expense of the sovereign^ 
ty of the individual States. 

Sooner or later, however^ as already hinted, such 
formidable questions as the duties on imported 
goods — the extinction of Indian claims — appro!- 
priations of public money for internal improve- 
ments — and many other questions involving what 
are called State rights, will force the Supreme 
Court to interfere. But what the result wiil be, 
lime alone can show. 
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